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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE 

'E.vely penon who examines this book at all will apeedity 
diride its contents into Eltibacher'a own discussion and his aeren 
diapten of classified quotationa from Aoarchist leaders; and, if 
he buys the book, he will buy it for the sake of the quotations. 
I do not mean that the book might not have a sale if it con- 
sisted exclusively of Eltibacher's own words, but simply that 
among ten thousand people who may value Eltibacher's discus- 
sion there will not be found ten who will not value still m<iTe 
highly the conveniently-arranged reprint of what the Anarchists 
themselves have said on the cardinal points of Anarchistic 
thought. Nor do 1 feet that I am saying anything uncompli- 
mentary to Eltzbacher when I say that the part of his work to 
which he has devoted most of his space is the part that the 
public will value most. 

And yet there is much to be valued in the chapters that are of 
Eltibacher's own writing, — even if one ia reminded of Sir 
Arthur Helps's sntirlcal description of Bngliah lawyers aa a class 
of men, found in a certain island, who make it their business to 
write highly important documents in closely-crowded lines on 
L auch excessively wide pages that the eye ia bound to skip a line 
■ Dow and then, but who make up for this by Invariably repeating 
F In another part of the document whatever they have said, so 
that whatever the reader may miss in one place he will certainly 
cotcii in another. The fact is that Eltsbacher's work is an ad- 
mirable model of what should be the mental proceasea of an in- 
vestigator trying to determine the definition of a t«rm which he 
finds to be confusedly conceived. Not only is his method for 
determiDing the definition of Anarchism flawless, but his sub- 
sidiary investigation of the definitions of law, the State, and 
. property ia conducted aa such things ought to be, and (,a good 
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viii ANARCHISM 

test of cleaiTiess of thought) his illuatrations are always so ex- 
actly pertinent that they go far to redeem his style from dullness, 
if one is reading for the sense and therefore cares for perti- 
nence. The only weak point in. this part of the book is that he 
thinks it necCisaBry to repeat in print his previous statements 
wherever it is necessary to the investigation that the previous 
statement be mentally renewed. But, however tiresome this 
may be, one gets a steady progress of thought, and the intro- 
ductory part of the book ia not very long at worst. 

The collection of quotations, which form three-fourths of the 
book both in bulk and in importance, ia aa much the best part tta 
it is the biggest. Here the prime necessity is impartiality, and 
BItzbacher hoa attained this as perfectly as can be expected of 
any man. Positively, one comes to the end of all this without 
feeling sure whether Eltzbacher is himself an Anarchist or not ; 
it ia not until we come to the last dozen payees of the book that 
he lets his opposition to Anarchism become evident. To be 
sure, one feeta that he ia more joumaliatic than scientific in se- 
lecting for special mention the more sensational point* of the 
schemes proposed (the joumaliatic temper certainly shows itaelf 
in hia habit of picking out for his German public the references 
to Germany in Anarchist writers). Yet it is hard to deny that 
there ia legitimate scientific importance in ascertaining how 
much i)f the sensational is invc)lved in Anarchism ; and, on the 
other hand, BItzbacher recognizea his duty to present the atrong- 
est points of the Anarchist aide, and does this bo faithfully that 
one often wondera if tlie man can repeat these words without 
feeling their cogency. So far as any bias is really felt in this 
part of the book it is the bias of over-methodical ness; now and 
then a quotation is made to go into the classification at a place 
where it will not go in without forcing, and perspective is dis- 
ime obit»T dictum that had never seemed to its 
)rth repeating a second time is made to serve aa 
for this division of the " teaching," now for that, 
'nr like a favorite topic of the Anarchist. 
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However, the biaa uf methodicalneBit is as nearly non-partisan as 
any biaa can be, and its effect is to put the matter into a moat 
convenient form for consultation and comparison. 

Next to impartiality, if not even before it, we need intelli- 
gence in our compiler; and we have it. Few men, even inaide 
the movement, would have been more successful than Eltzbacher 
in picking out the important parts of the Anarchist doctrines, 
and the quotations that will show these important parts us they 
are. I do not mean that this nccuracy has not exceptions — 
many exceptions, if you count such things as the failure to give 
due weight to Home clause which might restrict or modify the 
application of the words used; a few serious exceptions, of 
which we reap the fruit in his linal summary. But in admitting 
these errors 1 do not retract my ntatement that Eltzbacher has 
made his compilation as accurate as any man could be expected 
to. More than this, it may well be said that he has, except in 
three or four points, made it as accurate as is even useful for 
ordinary reading; he has overlooked nothing but what his 
readers would have been sure to overlook if he had presented it. 
As a gun is advertised to shoot "as straight as any man can 
bold," 90 Eltzbacher has, with three or four exceptions, told his 
story as straight as any man with ordinary attention can read. 
The net result is that we have here, without doubt, the most 
complete and accurate presentation of Anarchism that ever has 
been given or ever will be given in so short a space. If any 
one wants a fuller and more trustworthy at-count, he will posi- 
tively have to go direct to the writings of the Anarchists them- 
selves ; nowhere else can he find anything so good as Eltibacher. 
Witfaal, this main part of the book is decidedly readable. 
Eltzbacher's repetitiousness has no opportunity to tiecome 
prominent here, and the man is not at all dull in choosing and 
translating his quotations. On the contrary, his fondness for apt 
illustrations is a great help toward making the compilation con- 
I atently readable, as well as toward making the reader's impres- 
» of the Anorchiatic teachings vivid and definite. 
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I do not mean to say thai this bnok ceui take the place nf a 
coDsultation of the original aaureeK. Fr>r itmtancc, the Bakunin 
chapter follows next after the Stimer chapterj but the exquisite 
contfariness of almost everj word of Bakunin to Stlmer'a teach- 
ing can be appreciated only bj those who have read Stlmer'a 
book — Elltzbacher'a quotations are on a different aspect of 
Stlmer'a teaching from that which applies against Bakunin. 
(Stimer and Bakunin, It will be noted, are the only Anarchiat 
leaders against whom BItzbacher permlta himself a dUreapeetful 
word before he has presented their doctrines. ) It is to be 
hoped that many who read this book will go on to examine the 
Bourcea themselves. Meanwhile, here is an excellent introduc- 
tion, and the chronological arrangement makes it easy to watch 
the hiatnricttl development and see whether the later eohoola of 
Anarchiam aasail the State more effectively than the earlier. 

I have not reserved any expressions of praise for the small 
part of the book which comes after the compiled chapters, be- 
cause it calla for Rone. All Bltibacher's weak pnints come out 
in this concluding summary t the beat that can be said for it b 
that it deaerves careful attention, and tfaat the author contlDQea - 
to be ofteaer right than wrong. But now that he haa gathered 
all hia knowledge he wants it to amount to omniscience, and 
moat Imprudently shuts his eyes to the places where there is 
nothing under his feet. He chargee men with error for not 
using in his sense a term whoae definition he has not undertaken 
to determine. He accepts all too unquestioningly such state- 
ments as fit most conveniently into his acheme of method. His 
most glaring offence in this direction is his ciassificatiou of the 
Anarchist-Communist doctrines aa mere prediction and not the 
expression of a will or demand or approval or disapproval of 
anything, simply because the fashionableness of evolutionism 
and of fataliam haa led the leaders of that school to prefer to 
state their doctrine in terms of prediction. Eltsbacher haa for- 
— *+«! to compare hia judgment with the aetiona of the men he 
-•leitur amlmlando; if Kropotkin'a proposition were 
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merely predictive and not pragmatic, it would have less troub 
with the police than it has. A^in, he does one of the most 
indiscreet thinga that are possible to a votary of strict method 
wlien he asserts repeatedly that he lias listed not merely all th 
is to be found but all that could possibly exist under a certain 
category. For instance, he declares that every possible affirm 
live doctrine of property must be either private property, or 
common property in the wherewithal for production and priva 
property in the wherewithal for consumption, or common pro- 
perty. Why should not a scheme of common property in the 
things that are wanted by all men and private property in the 
tilings that are wanted only by some men have as high a rank 
the classification as has Bltzbacher'a second clasaP A look at 
the quotations &nm Kropotkin will show that 1 have not draw 
much on my own ingenuity in conceiving such a scheme as sui 
posable. He claims to have listed all the standpoints from 
which Anarchism has been or can be propounded ur judged, 
yet he has omitted legitimism, the doctrine that b political 
authority which is to claim our respect and obedience must ap 
pear to have originated by a legitimate foundation and not by 
usurpation. The great part that legitimism has played in his- 
tory in notorioUBi and it lends itself very readily to the Anar- 
chist's purpose, since some governments are eo well known to 
have originated in usurpation and others are so easily suspect* 
of It. Nay, le^timiam is in fact a potent factor in shaping th< 
most up-to-date Anarchism of our time; for it is largely con- 
cerned in Lysaoder Spooner's doctrine of juries, of which sonit 
alight account is given in Bltzbacher'a quotations from Tucker 
And he claims to have recited all the important arguments the 
austain Anarchism : where has he mentioned the argimient froi 
the evil that the State does in interfering with social and eco' 
nomic experimentation P or the argument from the fact that 
reforms in the State are necessarily in a democracy, and ordin 
tly in a monarchy, very slow in coming to pass, and when the) 
do come to pass they neceasaiity come with all-diaturbing sud' 
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deanessF or the al'gument from the evil of separatiDp; people 
by the boundary lioea which the State iavotvesF or the fact that 
war would be almost iDconceivable if the States vere replaced 
by voluntarj and noD-iooDopolLstic oi^anizatioDs, since such 
organizations could hare no "jurisdiction " or control of terri- 
tory to fight for, and war for any other cause has long been 
unknown among civilized nations? By these and other such 
unwarranted claims of absolute completeness, and by the con- 
clusions based on these pasteboard premises, BItzbacher make» it 
necessary to read his final chapters with all possible indepen- 
dence of judgment. 

It remains for me to say something of my own work on this 
book. 1 have consulted the originals of some of the works cited 
— such as circumstances ha?e permitted — and given the quota- 
tions not by translation from Eltzbacher's German but direct 
&om the originals. The particulars are as follows : 

Of Godwin's " Political Justice " I used an American reprint 
of the second British edition. This second edition is greatly re- 
vised and altered from the first, which Eltzbacher used. Gud- 
win calls our attention to this, and especially informs us that the 
first edition did not in some important respects represent the 
views which he held at the time of its publication, since the 
earlier pages were printed before the later were written, and 
during the writing of the book be changed his mind about some 
of the principles he had asserted in the earlier chapters. In the 
second edition, he says, the views presented in the first part of 
the book have been made consistent with those in the last part, 
and alt parts have been thoroughly revised. It wilt astonish 
nobody, therefore, that I found it now and then impossible to 
identify in my copy the passages translated by Eltzbacher from 
the first edition. In particular, I got the impression that what 
Eltzbacher quotes about promises, &om the first part uf the 

■', is one of those sections which Godwin says he retracts and 
Relieved in even at the time he wrote the later chap- 
'tioD. if so, » bit of the foundation for Blta- 
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bochcr's ultimate ctassification diaappears. Besides giving the 
pages of the first edition as in Eltzbadier, I have added in 
brackets the page numbers of the copy I used, wherever I could 
identify them. Throughout the book brackets distioguiah foot- 
notes added by me from Eltzbacher'a own, and in a few places I 
have used them in the tent to indicate Eltsbacher's deviations 
from the wording of his original, of which matter 1 will speak 
again in a moment. 

The passages from Proudhou'g works I translated from the 
original Preuch as given in the collected edition of his " (Euvrtt 
eompliUa.'' In this edition some of the works differ only in 
pagination from the editions which Eltzbacher used, while 
others have been extensively revised. I know of no changes of 
essential doctrine. 

Since in Stirner's case German is the original language, I have 
accepted as my original the quotations given by Eltzbacher. It 
it probable that they are occasionally condensed; but a fairly- 
faithful memory, and the fact that it is less than a year since I 
' waa reading the proofs of my translation of Stirner's book, en- 
able me to be confident that there is no change amounting to 
distortion. I have here made no use of that translation of mine* 
except from memory, because I well knew that in dealing with 
StJmer there is no assurance that the best possible translation of 
the continuous whole will be made up of the best possible trans- 
lations of the individual parts. Neither have 1 used the extant 
English translations of Bakunin's "God and the State," Kropot- 
kin's " Conquest of Bread," Tolstoi's works, or any of the other 
books cited. I have not had at hand any originals of Bskunin 
or Tolstoi, nor any of Kropotkin except " Anarchist Com- 
munism." Of this I had the iirat edition, and Elltzbacher, con- 
trary to his habit, the second ; but I judge that the two are from 
the same plates, for all the page-numbers cited agree. 

Toward the Tucker chapter I have taken a special attitude. I 
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am myself nne of Tilcker'a followera and collaboratani ; I may 
claim to be an " authoritj' " on the exposition of bU doctrine — 
NtntU mail di» beilen Navitu, 
So viird auck tier nuins y«nami( — 
and I have tried to have an eye to the precise correctness of 
everything in that chapter. That I used the original of 
" Instead of a Book " is a matter of course; and I have not only 
taken Tucker's words where Eitzbacher had translated tlie 
whole, but have had an eye to all points where Bltibather had 
condensed anything in a way that could affect the senw. and 
have restored the words that made the passage meao something 
9. little bit different from what Eltzbacher made it mean, ( 1 did 
about the same in this respect with Kropotkin's " Anarchist 
Communism "; and indeed something of the kind is inevitable if 
one is to consult originals at all. ) On the other hand, I have 
not, in general, drawn attention to passages where Elt«bachet 
makes merely formal chauges fur the purpose of inserting in a 
sentence of a certain grammatical structure what Tucker had 
said in a sentence of different structiu'e. 

The renderings of Tolstoi's biblical quotations are taken from 
the "Corrected English New Testament," a conservative version 
which is now spoken of as the best English New Testament ex- 
tant. It fits well into Tolstoi, at least so far as the present 
quotations go. 

I have spoken above of Eltsbacher's qualities as compiler; it 
here becomes necessary to say something of his work as trans- 
lator. His translation is that of a very iutelligent man, tnisting 
to his intelligence to justify him in translating quite freely. He 
ll c wifident that he knows what the idea to be presented is, and 
n is to express that in tlie language best suited to 
[e even avows, as will be seen, that he has 

*' other people's translations from the Rus- 
o be familiar with the Russian 
tut this extremely delicate task 
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o Eltzbacber u to aojbody I know, for he is in general remark- 
' »bly correct in bia re-wordinga. The justification of his con- 
fidence Id hia knowledge of the author's thought may be seen in 
the fact that in passages which happen not to affect the main 
thought he makes a few such slips as zahlen mit ihrer V»rgiftang 

»tat " pay to be poisoned," WUlkaer for " arbitraroeDt," and 
even eiin blutigt Ret'olulion mattkruiliUloi tUtdarvnterfe for 
" would do anything in his power to precipitate a bloody revolu- 
tion" (can be have been misled by the chemist's use of " precip- 
itate "?), but in possagea where these blunders would do real 
harm be keeps clear of them, being safeguarded bf his knowl- 
edge of the sense. But it makes a difference whom you trans- 
late in thin way. Tucker is a man who uses language with 
espedal precision : every phrase in a sentence of his may be pre- 
sumed to contribute something definite to the thought; and 
Eltzbachet treats him as if the less conspicuous phrases were 
merely ornamental work which might safely be omitted or 
amended when they seemed not to be Bdvantageoua for orna- 
mental purposes. I must confess that 1 have little faith in th« 
Bltzbacher method of translation for the rendering of any 
author; but it works especially ill with an author like Tucker. 

Of course all defects of translation are cured, silently, by sub- 
■tituting the original English. Therefore, at the expense of 
slightly increasing the bulk of the Tucker chapter, this edition 
gives American readeis a much more accurate presentation of 
the utterances of the American champion of Anarchism than can 
be had in Rltzbacher's German ; and, since I have the same ad- 
vantage as regards Godwin, I think I may claim in general 
terms that mine is the best edition of Eltzbacher for those who 
read both English and German. 

Besides looking out for the accurate presentation of the pas- 
sages quoted from Tucker, I have kept watch of the correctness 
of the subject-matter. Whatever seemed to me to represent 
Tucker's l>ook unfairly, either by misrepresenting his doctriae or 
~~ y misapplying the quotations, has been corrected by a note. 
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INTRODUCTION 

1, We want to know Anarchism scientificaUy, for 
s both personal and external. 

We wish to penetrate the essence of a movement 
tiiat darea to question what is undoubted and to deny 
what ia venerable, and nevertheless takes hold of wider 
and wider circles. 

Besides, we wish to make up our minds whether it 
is not necessary to meet such a movement with force, 
to protect the established order or at least its quiet 
progressive development, and, by ruthless measures, 
to guard against greater evils. 

2. At present there is the greatest lack of clear 
ideas about Anarchism, and that not only among the 
masses but among st^holars and statesmen. 

Now it is a historic law of evolution* that is de- 
cribed as the supreme law of Anarchism, now It ia the 
happiness of the individual, f now justice. J 

Now they say that Anarchism culminates in the ne- 
gation of every programme, § that it has only a nega- 
tive aim; || now. again, that its negating and destroy- 
ing side is balanced by a side that is affirmative and 
creative ;T[ now, to conclude, that what is original in 
Anarchism is to be found exclusively in its utterances 
about the ideal society,** tliat its real, true essence 
consists in its positive efforts.ft 
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Now it la said that Anarchism rejects law,* now 
that it rejects society,! now that it rejects only the 
State4 

Now it is declared that in the future society of An- 
archism there is no tie of contract binding persons 
together; § now, again, that Anarchism aims to have 
all public affairs arranged for by contracts between 
federally constituted communes and societies. || 

Now it is said in general that Anarchism rejects 
property,^ or at least private property;** now a dis- 
tinction is made between Communistic and Individ- 
ualistic, +t oi" ^s^^" between Communistic, Collectivistic, 
and Individualistic Anarchism.lt 

Now it is asserted that Anarchism conceives of its 
realization as taking place through crime, §§ especially 
through a violent revolution || || and by the help of the 
propaganda of deed;Tm now, again, that Anarchism 
rejects violent tactics and the propaganda of deed,*** 
or that these are at least not necessary constituents of 
Anarchism, ttt 

3. Two demands must be made of everybody who 
undertakes to produce a scientific work on Anarchism. 

First, he must be acquainted with the most impor- 
tant Anarchistic writings. Here, to be sure, one 
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meets great difRculties. Anarchistic writings are 
very scantily represented in our public libraries. 
They are in part so rare that it is extremely difficult 
for an individual to acquire even the most prominent 
of them. So it is not strange that of all works on 
Anarchism only one is based on a comprehensive 
knowledge of the sources. This is a pamphlet which 
appeared anonymously in New York in 1894, " Die 
Imtorische Entimchelung des Anarchi-wius" which in 
sixteen pages gives a concise presentation that attests 
an astonishing acquaintance with the moat various 
Anarchistic writings. The two large works, " V an- 
archia e gli anarchin, studio storico e politico di E. 
Serrdcali,''^ 2 vol., Milano, 1894, and " Der Anarchia- 

^mus, kritische Gesckickte der anarthistischen Theorie 
'Von E. V. Zenker" Jena, 1895, are at least in part 
founded on a knowledge of Anarchistic writings. 
Second, he who would produce a scientific work on 
Anarehism must be equally at home in jurisprudence, 
in economics, and in philosophy. Anarchism judges 
juridical institutions with reference to their economic 
effects, and from the standpoint of some philosophy 
or other. Therefore, to penetrate its essence and not 
fall a victim to all possible misunderstandings, one 
must be familiar with those concepts of philosophy, 
jurisprudence, and economics which it applies or has a 
relation to. This demand is best met, among all 
' works on Anarehism, by Rudolf Stammler's pam- 
ftphlet, " Die Theorie ilea Anarckismus" Berlin, 1894. 
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Tho problem for our study ia, to get detenninate 
conceptti of Anarchism and its species. As soon as 
Huvh determinate concepts are attained. Anarchism is 
McieiitilicttUy known. For their determination is not 
only conditioned on a comprehensive view of all the 
individual phenomena of Anarchism; it also brings 
togfthtT the rttsults of tliis comprehensive view, and 
nwigna to thetn a place in the totality of our 
knowledge. 

The pi-ohlcm of getting determinate concepts of An- 
arehism and its H{x-cies seems at a first glance per- 
feetly clear. Hut the apparent clearness vanishes on 
doner examination. 

For there rises first the question, what shall be the 
starting-point uf our study? The answer will be 
given, " Anarchistic teachings." But there is by no 
means an agreement as to what teachings are Anar- 
chistic; one man designates as "Anarchistic" these 
teachings, another those; and of the teachings tliem- 
selves a part designate themselves as Anarchistic, a 
part do not. How can one take any of them n.i An- 
archistic teachings for a starting-point, without ap- 
plying that very concept of Anarchism which he has 
"mine? 

tlie further tjtiestion, what is tlie goal of 
The answer will l>e given, "the concepts 
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[of Anarchism and its species." But we see daily that 
diflerent men define in quite different ways the con- 
cept of an object which they yet conceive in the same 
way. One says that law is the general will; another, 
that it is a mass of precepts which limit a man's natu- 
' ral liberty for other men's sake; a third, that it is the 
ordering of the life of the nation (or of the com- 
munity of nations) to maintain God's order of the 
world. They all know that a definition should state 
the proximate genus and the distinctive marks of the 
species, but this knowledge does them little good. So 
it seems that the goal of the study does still require 
elucidation. 

Lastly rises the question, what is the way to this 
goal? Any one who has ever observed the conflict of 
opinions in the intellectual sciences knows well, on the 
one hand, how utterly we luck a recognized method 
for the solution of problems; and, on the other hand, 
how necessary it is in any study to get clearly in 
mind the method that is to be used. 

2. Our study can come to a more precise specifica- 
tion of its problem. The problem is to put concepts 
in the place of non -conceptual notions of Anarchism 
and its species. 

Every concept-determining study faces the problem 
of comprehending conceptually an object that was first 
comprehended non-conceptually, and therefore of put- 
ting a concept in the place of non-conceptual notions 
of an object. This problem finds a specially clear ex- 
pression in the concept-determining judgment (the 
definition), winch puts in immediate juxtaposition, in 
K^ subject some non-conceptual notion of an object. 
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and in its predicate a conceptual notion of the same 
object. 

Accordingly, the study that is to determine the 
concepts of Anarchism and its species has for its prob- 
lem to comprehend conceptually objects tlmt are first 
comprehended in ii on -conceptual notions of An- 
archism and its species; and therefore, to put concepts 
in the place of these non-conceptual notions. 

3. But our study may specify its problem still more 
precisely, though at first only on the negative side. 
The problem is not to put concepts in the place of iill 
notions that appear as n on -conceptual notions of An- 
archism and its species. 

Any concept can comprehend conceptually only one 
object, not another object together with this. The 
concept of health cannot be at the same time the con- 
cept of life, nor the concept of the horse that of tlie 
mammal. 

But in the non-conceptual notions tliat appear as 
notions of Anarchism and its species there are com- 
prehended very ditferent objects. To be sure, the ob- 
ject of all these notions is on the one hand a genus 
that is formed by the common qualities of certain 
teachings, and on the other hand the species of this 
genus, which are formed by the addition of sundry 
peculiarities to these common qualities. But still 
these notions have in view very different groups of 
teachings with their common and special qualities, 
some perhaps only the teachings of Kropotkin and 
, Most, others only the teachings of Stinier, Tucker, 
^^Uid Mackay, others again the teachings of both sets 
^Hjtf authors. 
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If one proposed to put concepts in the place of all 
the non-conceptual notions which appear as notions 
of Anarchism and its species, these concepts would 
have to comprehend at once the common and special 
qualities of quite different groups of teachings, of 
which groups one might embrace only the teachings 
of Kropotkin and Most, another only those of Stimer, 
Tucker, and Mackay, a third both. But this is im- 
possible: the concepts of Anarchism and its species 
can comprehend only the common and special quali- 
ties of a single group of teachings; therefore our 
study cannot put concepts in the place of all the no- 
tions that appear as notions of Anarchism and its 
species. 

4. By completing on the affirmative side this nega- 
tive specification of its problem, our study can arrive 
at a still more precise specification of this pi-oblem. 
The problem is to put concepts in the place of those 
non-conceptual notions of Anarchism and its species, 
having in view one and the same group of teachings, 
which are most widely diffused among the men who at 
present are scientifically concerned with Anarchism. 

Because the only possible problem for our study is 
to put concepts in tlie place of part of the notions 
that appear as no n -conceptual notions of Anarchism 
and its species, — ^to wit, only in tlie place of such no- 
tions as have in view one and the same group of 
teachings with its common and special qualities, — 
therefore we must divide into classes, according to the 
groups of teachings that they severally have in view, 
the notions that appear as notions of Anarchism and 
its species, and we must choose the class whose notions 
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are to be replaced by concepts. 

The choice of the class must depend on the kind of 
men for whom the study is meant. For the study of a 
concept is of value only for those who noii-eoncep- 
tually apprehend the object of the concept, since the 
concept takes the place of their notions only. For 
those who form a non-conceptual notion of space, the 
concept of morality is so far meaningless; and just as 
meaningless, for those who mean by Anarchism what 
the teachings of Proudhon and Stirner have in com- 
mon, is the concept of what is common to the teach- 
ings of Proudhon, Stimer, Bakunin, and Kropotkin. 

Hut the men for whom this study is meant are 
those who at present are scientifically concerned with 
Anarchism. If all these, in their notions of An- 
archism and its species, had in view one and the same 
group of teachings, then the problem for our study 
would be to put concepts in the place of this set of 
notions. Since this is not the case, the only possible 
problem for our study is to put concepts in the place 
of that set of notions which has in view a group of 
teachings that the greatest possible number of the 
men at present scientifically concerned with Anarchism 
have in view in their non-conceptual notions of An- 
archism and its species. 

8. -THE STARTING-POINT 

In accordance with what has been said, the starting- 
point of our study must be those non-conceptual no- 
tions of Anarchism and its species, having in view one 
, and the same group of teachings, which are most 
I widely diflused among the men who at present are 
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scientifically concerned with Anarchism. 

1. How can it be known what group of teachings 
the non-conceptual notions of Anarchism and its spe- 
cies most widely diifused among the men at present 
scientificftlly concerned with Anarchism have in view? 

First and foremost, this may be seen from utter- 
ances regarding particular Anarchistic teachings, and 
from lists and descriptions of such teachings. 

We may assume that a man regards as Anarchistic 
those teachings which he designates as Anarchistic, 
and, further, those teachings which are likewise char- 
acterized by the common qualities of these. We may 
further assume that a man does not regard as An- 
archistic those teachings which he in any form con- 
trasts with the Anarchistic teachings, nor, if he under- 
takes to catalogue or describe the whole body of An- 
archistic teachings, those teachings unknown to him 
which are not characterized by the common qualities 
of the teachings he catalogues or describes. 

What group of teachings those non-conceptual no- 
tions of Anarchism and its species which are most 
widely diffused among the men at present scientifi- 
cally concerned with Anarchism have in view, may be 
seen secondly from the definitions of Anarchism and 
from other utterances about it. We may doubtingly 
assume tliat a man regards as Anarchistic those teach- 
ings which come under his definition of Anarchism, 
or for which his utterances about Anarchism hold 
good; and, on the contrary, that he does not regard 
as Anarchistic those teachings which do not come 
under that definition, or for which these utterances do 
not hold good. 
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When Uiese two means of knowledge lead l.o con- 
tradictions, the former must be decisive. For, if a 
man so defines Anarchism, or so speaks of Anarchism, 
that on this basis teachings which he declares non-An- 
archistic manifest themselves to be Anarchistic, — and 
perhaps other teachiugs, w)iich he counts among the 
Anarchistic, to be non- Anarchistic, — ttiis can be due 
only to his not being conscious of the scope of his 
general pronouncements; therefore it is only from his 
treatment of the individual teachings that one can 
find out his opinion of these. 

2. These means of knowledge inform us what group 
of teachings the non-conceptual notions of Anarchism 
and its species most widely diffused among the men at 
present scientifically concerned with Anarchism have 
in view. 

We learn, first, that the teachings of certain partic- 
ular men are recognized as Anarehistic teachings by 
the greater part of those who at present are scientifi- 
cally concerned with Anarchism. 

We learn, second, that by the greater part of those 
who at present are scientifically concerned with An- 
archism the teachings of these men are recognized as 
Anarchistic teachings only in so far as they relate to 
law, the State, and property; but not in so far as they 
may be concerned with the law, State, or property of a 
particular legal system or a particidar group of legal 
systems, nor in so far as they regard other objects, 
such as religion, the family, art. 

Among the recognized Anarchistic teachings seven 
J«re particularly prominent: to wit, the teachings of 
'^^'^dwin, Proudhon, Stirner, Bakunin, Kropotkin, 
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■ Tucker, bd(1 Tolstoi. They all manifest themselves to 
be Anarchistic teachings according to the greater part 
of the definitions of Anarchism, and of other scientific 
utterances alwut it. They all display the qualities 
that are common to the doctrines treated of in most 
descriptions of Anarchism. Some of them, be it one 
or another, are put in the foreground in almost every 
work on Anarchism. Of no one of them is it denied, 
to an extent worth mentioning, that it is an An- 
archistic teaching. 

3.— THE GOAL 

In accordance with what ha,s been said, the goal of 
our stu«iy must be to determine, fii-st, the concept of 
the genus which is constituted by the common qual- 
ities of those teachings which the greater part of the 
men at present scientifically concerned with Anarchism 
recognize as Anarchistic teachings; second, the con- 
cepts of the species of this genus, which are formed by 
the accession of any specialties to those common 
qualities. 

1. ITie first thing toward a concept is that an ob- 
ject be apprehended as clearly and purely as possible. 

In non-conceptual notions an object is not appre- 
hended with all possible clearness. In our non-con- 
ceptual notions of gold we most commonly make clear 
to ourselves only a few qualities of gold; one of us, 
perhaps, thinks mainly of the color and the lustre, an- 
other of the color aiid malleability, a third of some 
other qualities. But in the concept of gold color, lus- 
tre, malleability, hardness, solubility, fusibility, speci- 
fic gravity, atomic weight, and all other qualities of 
gold, must be apprehended as clearly as possible. 
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Nor is an object apprehended in all possible purity 
in our non -conceptual notions. We introduce into 
our non-conceptual notions of gold many things that 
do not belong among tlie qualities of gold: one, per- 
haps, thinks of the present value of gold, another of 
golden dishes, a third of some sort of gold coin. But 
all these alien adjuncts must be kept away from the 
concept of gold. m 

So the first goal of our study is to describe as ^H 
clearly as possible on tile one side, and as purely ss^^f 
possible on the other, the common qualities of Uiose " 
teachings which the greater part of the men at present 
scientifically concerned with Anarchism recognize as 
Anarchistic teachings, and the specialties of ail the 
teachings which display these common qualities. 

2. It is ftirther requisite for a concept that an ob- 
ject should have its place assigned as well as possible 
in the total realm of our experience, — that is, iu a 
system of species and genera which embraces our total 
experience. 

In non-conceptual notions an object does not have 
its place assigned in the total realm of our experience, 
but arbitrarily in one of the many genera in which it 
can be placed according to its various qualities. One 
of us, perhaps, thinks of gold as a species of the genus 
"yellow bodies," another as a species of the genus 
" malleable Iwdies," a third as a species of some other 

But the concept of gold must assign it a 
iliure in a aysteni of species and genera that embraces 
■ exixrience, — a place in the genus "metals." 
her goal of our study is to assign a place 
isible in the total realm of our experience 
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(that is, in a system of species and genera, whith em- 
braces our total experience) for the common qualities 
of those teachings which the greater part of the men 
at present scientifically concerned with Anarchism 
recognize as Anarchistic teachings, and for the special- 
ties of all the teachings that display these common 
qualities. 

4.— THE WAY TO THE GOAL 

In accordance with what has been said, the way 
that our study must take to go from its starting-point 
to its goal will be iu three parts. First, the concepts 
of law, the State, and property must be determined. 
Next, it must be ascertained what the Anarchistic 
teachings assert about law, the State, and property. 
Finally, after removing some eiTors, we must get de- 
terminate concepts of Anarchism and its species. 

1. First, we must get determinate concepts of law, 
the State, and property; and this must be of law, the 
State, and property in general, not of the law, State. 
or property of a particular legal system or a particu- 
lar family of legal systems. 

Law, the State, and property, in this sense, are the 
objects about which the doctrines which are to be ex- 
amined in their common and special qualities make 
assertions. Before the fact of any assertions about an 
object can be ascertained, — not to say, before the com- 
mon and special qualities of these assertions can be 
brought out and assigned to a place in the total realm 
of our experience, — we must get ii determinate con- 
cept of this object itself. Hence the first thing that 
must be done is to determine the concepts of law, the 
State, and property (chapter 11^. 
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2. Next, it must be ascertained what the Anar- 
chistic tfiachuigB assert about law, the State, and pro- 
perty; — that is, the recognized Anarchistic teachings, 
and also those teachings which likewise display the 
qualities common to these. 

What the recognized Anarchistic teachings say, 
must be ascertained in oitJer to determine the concept 
of Anarchism. What all the teachings that display 
tlie coninion qualities of the recognized Anarchistic 
teachings say, mu;t be ascertained in order that we 
may get determinate concepts of the species of 
Anarchism. 

So each of these teachings must be questioned re- 
garding its relation to law, the State, and propei-ty. 
These questions must be preceded by the question on 
what foundation the teaching rests, and must be fol- 
lowed by the question how it contrives the pix>cess of 
its realization. 

It is impossible to present here all recognized 
Anarchistic teachings, not to say all Anarchistic 
teachings. Therefore our study limits itself to the 
presentation of seven especially prominent teachings 
(chapters III to IX). and then, from this standpoint, 
seeks to get a view of the totality of recognized Anar- 
chistic teachings and of all Anarchistic teachingM 
(chapter X). 

The teachings presented are presented in their own 
words,* but according to a uniform system: the first, 
fur security against the importation of alien thoughts; 
the second, to avoid the unconiparable juxtaposition 
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■of fundamentally different courses of thought. They 
have been compelled to give definite replies to definite 
questions; it was indeed necessary in many cases to 
bring the answers together in tiny fragments fi'om the 
most various writings, to sift them so far as they con- 
tradicted each other, and to explain them so far as 
they deviated from ordinary language. Thus Tol- 
stoi's strictly logical structure of thought and Baku- 
nin'a confused talk, Kropotkiii's discussions fiill of 
glowing philanthropy and Stirner's self-pleasing 
smartness, come before our eyes directly and yet in 
comparable form. 

3. Finally, after removing widely diffused errors, 
we are to get determinate concepts of Anarchism and 
its species. 

We must, therefore, on the basis of that knowledge 
of the Anarchistic teachings which we liave acquired, 
clear away tlie most important errors about Anar- 
chism and its species; and then we must determine 
what the Anarchistic teachings have in common, and 
what specialties are represented among them, and as- 
sign to both a place in the total realm of our experi- 
ence. Then we have the concepts of Anarchism and 
its species (chapter XI). 



CHAPTER 11 
LAW, THE STATE, PROPERTY 



In this discussion we are to get determinate concepts 
(jf law, the State, and property in general^ not of the 
law. State, and property (^ a particular legal system 
or t^a particular Jamily of legal systems. The con- 
cepts of law. State, and property are therefore to be 
determined as concepts of general jurisprudence, not as 
concepts of any particular jurisprudence. 

1. By the concepts of law, State, and property one 
may understand, first, the concepts of law. State, and 
property in the science of a particular legal system. 

These concepts of law. State, and property contain 
all the characteristics that belong to the substance of a 
particular legal system. They embrace only the sub- 
stance of this system. They may, therefore, be called 
concepts of the science of this system. For we may 
designate as the science of a particular legal system 
I that part of jurisprudence which concerns itself exclu- 
I sively with the norms of a particular legal system, 
F The concepts of law. State, and property in the 
science of a legal system are distinguished from the 
concepts of law, State, and property in the sciences of 
other legal systems by this characteristic, — that they 
are concepts of norms of this particular system. From 
this characteristic we may deduce all the character- 
istics that result from the special substance of this 
system of law in contrast to other such systems. The 
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r concepts of property io the present laws of the Ger- 
man empire, of France, and of England are distin- 
guished by the fact that they are concepts of norms of 
these three different legal systems. Consequently they 
are as different as are the norms of the present impe- 
rial-German, French, and English law on the subject 
of property. The concepts of law, State, and pro- 
perty in different legal systems are to each other as 
spetiea-foncepts whicli are subordinate to one and the 
same generic concept. 

2. Second, one may understand by the concepts of 
law. State, and property the concepts of law. State, 
and property in the science of a particular family of 
laws. 

These concepts of law. State, and property contain 
all the characteristics that belong to the common sub- 
stance of the different legal systems of this family. 
They embrace only the common substance of the dif- 
ferent systems of this family. They may, therefore, 
be called concepts of the science of this family of 
laws. For we may designate as the science of a par- 
ticular family of laws that part of jurisprudence which 
deals exclusively with tlie noniis of a particular fam- 
ily of legal systems, so far as these are not already 
dealt with by the sciences of the particular legal sys- 
tems of this family. 

The concepts of law. State, and property in the 
science of a family of laws are distinguished from the 
concepts of law, State, and property in the sciences of 
the legal systems that form the family by lacking the 

. disradxristic of being concepts of norms of these sys- 
I, and consequently lacking also all the character- 
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istics which may be deduced from this characteristic 
according to t}ie special substance of one or another 
legal system. The concept of the State in tlie science 
of present European law is distiuguislied from the con- 
cepts of the State in tlie sciences of present German, 
Russian, and Belgian law by not being a concept of 
norms of any one of tliese systems, and consequently 
by lacking all the characteristics that result from the 
special substance of the constitutional norms in force 
in Germany. Hussia. and Belgium. Its relation to the 
concepts of the State in the science of these systems is 
that of a generic concept to subordinate species- 
concepts. 

Tlie concepts of law, State, and property in the 
science of a family of laws are distinguished from the 
concepts of law, State, and property in the sciences of 
other such families by this characteristic,^ — that they 
are concepts of norms of this particular family. From 
this characteristic we may deduce all the character- 
istics that are peculiar to the common substance of 
the different legal systems of this family in contrast to 
the common substance of the different legal systems of 
other families. The concept of the State in the 
science of present European law and the concept of 
the State in the s(.-ience of European law in the year 
1000 are distinguished by the fati: that the one is a 
concept of constitutional norms that are in foi-ce in 
Euroiw to-day, tlie other of such as were in force in 
Europe then; consequently they are different in the 
same way as what the constitutional nonns in force in 
—Europe to-ilay have in common is different from what 
1 to the constitutional norms in force in 
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i Europe then. These concepts are to each other as 

I species-concepts which are subordinate to one and the 

■ Same generic concept. 

3. Third, one may understand by the concepts of 
law. State, and property the concepts of law. State, 
and property in general jurisprudence. 

These concepts of law, State, and property contain 
all the characteristics that belong to tlie common sub- 
stance of the most different systems and families of 
laws. They embrace only what the norms of the most 
diffei"ent systems and families of laws have in com- 
mon. They may, therefore, be called concepts of gen- 
eral jurisprudence. For that part of jurisprudence 
which treats of legal norms without limitation to any 
particular system or family of laws, so far as these 
norma are not already treated by the sciences of tlie 
particular systems and families, may be designated us 
general jurisprudence. 

The concepts of law. State, and property in general 
jurisprudence are distinguished from the concepts of 
law. State, and property iti the particular jurispru- 
dences by lacking the characteristic of being concepts 
of norms of one of these systems or at least one of 
these families of systems, and consequently lacking 
also all the characteristics which may be deduced from 
this characteristic accordijig to the special substance of 
some system or family of laws. ITie concept of law 
per se is distinguished from the concept of law in 
present European law and from the concept of law in 
the present law of the German empire by not being a 

I conoept of norms of that family of laws, not to say 
"lat particular system, and coiisetjueiitly by lacking 
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the characteristics that miyht belong to any pecu- 
liarities which might be coniiuou to all legal norms at 
present in force in Europe or in Germany. Its rela- 
tion to the concepts of law in these particular juris- 
t prudences is that of a generic concept to subordinate 
«pecies-co ncepts . 
4. In which of the senses here distinguished the 
concepts of law, State, and property should be defined 
in a particular case, and what matters should accoi-d- 
ingly be taken into consideration in defining them, 
depends on the puipose of one's study. 

If, for example, the point is to describe scientifi- 
cally the constitutional norms of the present law of the 
German empire, then the concept of the State as de- 
fined on this occasion must be a concept of the science 
of this particular legal system. For scientific work on 
the norms of a particular legal system requires that 
concepts be formed of the norms of just tliis system. 
Consequently the material to be taken into considera- 
tion will be only the constitutional norms of the pres- 
ent law of the German empire. — Tliat the concepts 
defined in the scientific description of a system of law 
are in fact concepts of the science of this system may 
indeed seem obscure. For every concept of the science 
of any particular system of law may be defined as the 
concept of a species under the corresponding generic 
concept of general jurisprudence. We define this 
generic concept, say the concept of the State in gen- 
_*?ra/ jurisprudence, and add the distinctive character- 
*"'' of the species-concept, that it is a concept of 
' ''"^is of this particular system of law, say of the 
y^^iit law of the German empire. And then we 
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often k'ftve this aclditioual characteristic unexpressed, 
where we think we may assume (as is tlie case in tlie 
scientific description of the norms of any particular 
system of law) that everybody will regard it aa tacitly 
added. The consequence is that the definition given 
in the scientific description of a particular system of 
law looks, at a superficial glance, like tlie definition 
of a concept of general jurisprudence. 

Or, if the point is to compare scientifically the 
'norms of present European law regarding properly, 
the concept of property aa defined on this occasfon 
must be a concept of the science of this particular 
family of laws. For the scientific comparison of 
norms of different legal systems demands that con- 
cepts of the sciences of these different legal systems be 
subordinately arranged under the corresponding con- 
cept of the science of the family of laws which is 
made op of these systems. Consequently the material 
to be taken into consideration will be only the norms 
of this family of laws. — Here again, indeed, it may 
seem obscure that the concepts defined are really con- 
cepts of the science of this family of laws. For the 
concepts that belong to the science of a family of laws 
may likewise be defined by defining the corresponding 
coucepts of gcTieral jurisprudence and tacitly adding 
the characteristic of being concepts of norms of this 
particular family of laws. 

Finally, if it comes to pass that the point is to 
compare scientifically what the norms of the most di- 
verse systems of law have in common, the concept of 
iaw as defined on this occasion must be a concept of 
general jurisprudence. For the scientific comparison 
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of norms of the most diverse systems and families of 
laws demands that concepts which belong to tlie 
sciences of the most diverse systems and families of 
laws be subordinately arranged under the correspond- 
ing concept of general jurisprudence. Consequently 
the material to be taken into consideration will be the 
norms of the most diverse systems and families of 
laws. 

Here, — where the point is to take the first step 
toward a scientific comprehension of teachings which 
pass judgment on law, the State, and property in gen- 
eral, not only on the law. State, or property of a par- 
ticular system or family of laws, — the concepts of law, 
State, and property must necessarily be defined as 
cxinccpts of general jurisprudence. For a scientific 
com[)rehension of teachings which deal with the 
common substance of the most diverse systems and 
families of laws demands that concepts of this com- 
mon substance — consequently concepts belonging to 
general jurisprudence — be formed. Therefore we have 
to take into consideration, as our material, the norms 
(especially regarding the State and property) of the 
moHt diverse systems and families of laws. 

2.— LAW 

Iaiw i* the body lyf legal normn, A legal norm in 
a norm which in ha/ted on theyart that men have the 
will to see a certain procedure generally observed 
ttfiihi^ — '-'^le which includes theinselves. 

'>nn is a norm. 

*^«a of a correct procedure. A cor- 
«e that corresponds either to 
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the final purpose of all human procedure (uncontli- 
tionally correct procedure, — for instance, respect for 
another's life), or at any rate to some accidental pur- 
pose (conditionally correct pi^cedure, — for instance, 
the skilled handling of a picklock). And the idea of 
a correct procedure means that the unconditionally or 
conditionally correct procedure is to be thought of 
not as a fact but as a task, not as something real but 
as something to be realized; it does not mean that I 
shall in fact spare my enemy's life, but that I am to 
spare it — not how the thief really did use tlie pick- 
lock, but how he should have used it. The idea of a 
correct procedure is what we designate as an 
"ought": when I think of an "ought," I think of 
what has to be done in order to realize either the final 
purpose of all human procedure or some accidental 
personal purpose. All passing of judgment on past 
procedure is conditioned upon the idea of a correct 
procedure — only with regard to this idea can past 
procedure be described as good or bad, expedient or 
inexpedient; and so is all deliberation on future pro- 
cedure—only with regard to tliis idea does one inquire 
whether it will be right, or at any rate expedient, to 
proceed in a given manner. 

Every legal norm represents a procedure as correct, 
declares that it corresponds to a particular purpose. 
And it represents this correct procedure as an idea, 
designates it not as a fact but as a task, docs not say 
that any one does proceed so but that one is to pro- 
ceed so. Hence a legal norm is a norm. 

2. A legal norm is a norm based on a human will. 

A norm based on a human will is a norm by virtue 
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of which one must ] 

that he may not put himself i: 

of some particulitr men, and e 
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iwer which is at the service of these n 



opposition to the will 
be apprehended by the 
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norm, therefore, represents a procedure only as condi- 
tioDally correct; to wit, as a means to the end (which 
we are perhaps pursuing or perhaps despising) of re- 
maining in harmony with the will of certain men, and 
so being spared by the power which serves this will. 

Every legal norm tells us that we must proceed in 
a certain way in order that we may not contravene the 
will of some particular men and then suffer under 
their power. Therefore it represents a procedure only 
as conditionally correct, and instructs us not as to 
what ia good but only as to what is prescribed. 
Hence a legal norm is a norm based on a human will.i 

3. A legal norm is a norm based on the fact that; 
men will to have a certain procedure for themselves ' 
and o tilers. 

A norm is based on the fact that men will to have 
a certain procedure for themselves and others when 
the will on which the norm is based has reference not 
only to others who do not will, but also, at the same 
time, to the willers themselves also; when, therefore, 
these not only will that others be subject to the norm 
but also will to be subject to it themselves. 

Every legal norm, and of all norms only the legal ', 
norm, has the characteristic that the will on which it 
is based re»iches beyond tliose whose will it is, and yet 
embraces them too. The rule, " Whoever takes from 
■^ movable thing that is not his own, with the 
ipropriate it illegally, ia punished with im- 
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prisonment for theft," is not only based on the wilt of 
men, but each of these men is also conscious that, 
while on the one hand the rule applies to other men, 
on the other hand it applies to himself. 

Here it might be alleged that, after all, the mere 
fact of men's will to have a certain procedure for 
themselves and others does not always establish law; 
for example, the efforts of the Bonaparlists do not es- 
tablish the empire in France. But it is not when this 
bare will exists that law is established, but only when 
a norm is based on this will; that is, when it has in 
I its service so great a power that it is competent to 
I affect the behavior of the men to whom it relates. As 
soon as Bonapartism spreads so widely and in such 
circles that this takes place, the republic will fall and 
the empire will indeed become law in France. 

One might fui-ther appeal to the fact that in unlim- 
ited monarchies (in Russia, for instance) the law is 
based solely on the will of one man, who is not him- 
self subject to it. But Russian law is not based on 
the czar's will at all; the czar is a weak individual 
man, and his will in itself is totally unqualifiGd to af- 
fect many millions of Russians in their procedure. 
Russian law is based rather on the will of all those 
Russians — peasants, soldiers, officials — who, for the 
most various reasons^ — -patriotism, self-interest, super- 
stition — will that what the czar wills shall be law in 
Russia. Their will is qualified to affect the procedure 
of the Russians; and, if they should ever grow so few 
that it would no longer have this qualification, then 
ar'B will v/ould no longer bo law. in Russia, as 
the history of revolutions proves. 
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4. It liMS been asserted that legal noruiR have still 
other qualities. 

It has been said, first, that it belongs to the essence 
of a legal norm to be enforceable, or even to be en- 
forceable in a particular way, by judicial procedure, 
governmental force. 

If by this we are to understand that conformity can 
always be enforced, we are met at once by the great 
number of cases iu which this cannot be done. When 
a debtor is insolvent, or a murder has been committed, 
conformity to the violated legal norms cannot now be 
enforced after the fact, but their validity is not im- 
paired by this. 

If by enforceability we mean that conformity to a 
legal norm must be insured by other legal norms pro- 
viding for the case of its violation, we need only go on 
from the insured to the insuring norms for a while, to 
come to norms for which conformity is not insured by 
any further legal norms. If one refuses to recognize 
these norms as legal norms, then neither can the 
norms which are insured by them rank as legal norms, 
and so, going back along the series, one has at last no 
\eg&\ norms left. 

Only if one would understand by the enfoi-ceability 
of the legal norm that a will must have at its disposal 
a certain power in order that a legal norm may be 
based on it, one might certainly say in this sense that 
enforceability belongs to the essence of a legal norm. 
But this quality of the legal norm would be only sncli 
a quality as would be derivable from its quality of 
being a norm, and would therefore have no claim to 
* 2 added as a further quality. 
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Again, it has been named an an essential quality of 
a legal norm that it should be based oii the will of a 
State. But even where we cainiot speak of a State at 
all, among nomads for instance, there are yet legal 
norms. Besides, every State is itself a legal relation, 
established by legal norms, which consequently cannot 
be based on its will. And lastly, the norms of inter-, ' 
national law, which are intended to bind the will of j 
States, cannot be based on the will of a State. 

Finally, it has been asserted that it was essential to 
a legal norm that it should correspond to the moral 
law. If this were so, then among the different legal 
norms which to-day are in force one directly after the 
other in the same territory, or at the same time in dif- 
ferent territories under the same circumstances, only 
one could in each case be regarded as a legal norm; 
for under the same circumstances there is only one 
moral right. Nor could one speak then of unright- 
eous legal norms, for if they were unrighteous they 
would not be legal norms. But in reality, even when 
legal norms determine conduct quite differently under 
the same circumstances, they are all nevertheless 
recognized as legal norms; nor is it doubted that 
there are bad legal norms as well as good. 

5. As a norm based on the fact tliat men have the 
will to see a certain procedure generally observed 
within a circle which includes themselves, the legal 
norm is distinguished from all other objects, even from 
those II I at most resemble it. 

By being based on the will of men it is distin- 

islied fi-om the moral law (the commandment of 
rality); this is not based on men's willing a certain 
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y proct^dure, but on the fiicb tliat this procedure corre- 
I spends to the final purpose of all human procedure. 
I The maxim, " Love your enemies, bless those who 
f curse you, do good to those who hiite you, pray for 
I those who abuse and persecute you," is a moral law;_ 
I^BO is the maxim, " Act so that the maxims of your 
' will might at all times serve as the principles of a 
' ^nerai legislation." For the correctness of such a 
procedure is not founded on the fact that other men 
will have it, but on tlie fact that it corresponds to the 
final purpose of all human procedure. 

By being based on the will of men tlie legal norm 
I is distinguished also from good manners; these are 
I not based on the fact that men will a certain pro- | 
I cedure, but on the fact that they themselves proceed in 
I a certain way. It is manners tJiat one goes to a ball 
' 1 a dress coat and white gloves, uses his knife at 
table only for cutting, begs the daughter of the house 
for a dance or at least one-round, takes leave of the 
master and mistress of the house, and lastly presses a 
tip uito tlie servant's hand; for the correctness of such 
a behavior is not based on the fact that other men ask 
this of us, — to those who start a new fashion it is 
often actually unpleasant to find that the fashion is 
spreading to more extensive circles. — but solely on the 
fact that other men themselves behave so, and that we 
want " not to be peculiar," " not to make ourselves 
r conspicuous," " to do like the rest." etc. 

By being based on a will which relates at once to 
Siose whose will it is and to others whose will it is 
pot, it is distinguishefl on the one hand from an ar- 
|»*'"nry command, in which one's will applies only 
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I others, and on the other from a resolution, in which it 
I applies only to himself. It is an arbitrary command 
when Cortes with his Spaniards commands the Mexi- 
cans to bring out their gold, or when a band of rob- 
bers forbids & frightened peasantry to betray their 
hiding-place; here a human will decides, indeed, but a 
will that relates only to other men, and not at the 
same time to those whose will it is. A resolution is 



;nted when 1 have decided to get up at s 






morning, or to leave oif smoking, or to finish a piece 
of work within a specified time — here a human will is 

L indeed the standard, but it relates only to him whose 

I will it ia, not at all to others. 

' 6, What is briefly summed up in the definition of 
the legal norm may, if one takes into account tlie ex- 
planations which have been given with this definition, 
be expanded as follows: 

Men will that a given procedure be generally ob- I 
served within a circle which includes themselves, and/ 
their power is so gi-eat that their will is competent to ( 

I affect the men of this circle in their procedure. / 

I When such is the condition of things, a legal norm I 

|> exists. 

8.— THE STATE 

The State is a legal relation by lArtue i^ •which a 
lupreme authority exists in a certain territory. 
1. The State is a legal relation. 
A legal relation is the relation, determined by legal 
^orms, of an obligated party, one to whom a pro- 
cedure is prescribed, to an entitled party, one for 
Whose sake it is prescribed. Thus, for instance, the 
I relation of a loan is a relation of the borrower. 
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who is bound by tbe legal norms concerning loans, to 
tlie lender, for whose sake he is bound. 

The State is the legal relation of all the men who 
hy legal norms are subjected to a supreme territorial 
authority, to all those for whose sake they ai-e sub- 
jected to it. Here tlie circle of the entitled and th^ 
obligated is one and the same; the State is a bond ] 
upon all in favor of all. 

To this it might perhaps be objected that the State 
is not a legal relation but a person. But the two 
propositions, that an association of men is a person in 
the legal sense and tliat it is a legal relation, are quite 
compatible; nay, its attribute of personalitv is based 
mainly on its attribute of being a legal relation of a 
particular kind; law, in viewing the association in its 
outward relationships as a person, starts from the fact 
that men ai-e bound together by a particular legal re- 
lation. A joint-stock corporation is a person not 
although, but because, it is a legal relation of a pecu- 
liar kind. And similarly, the fact that the State is a 
person is not only reconcilable with its being a legal 
relation, but is founded on its being a peculiar legal 
relation. 

As to the conditions of its existence, this legal , 
relation is involuntary. 

A voluntary legal relation exists when legal norms 
make entrance into tlie relation conditional on actions 
of the obligated party, of which actions tlie purpose is 
to bring about the legal relation; for instance, en- 
trance into the relation of tenancy is conditioned on 
agreeing to ft lease. Per contra, an involuntary legal 
relation exists when legal norms do not make entrance 
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into the relation conditional on any such actions of 
the obligated party, as, for instance, a patent is not 
conditioned on any action of those who are hound by 
it, and the sentence of a criminal is at least not 
conditioned on any action whereby he intended to 
bring it about. 

if the State were a voluntary legal relation, a 
supreme authority could exist only for those inhabit- 
ants of a territory who had acknowledged it. But the 
supreme authority exists for all inhabitants of the 
territory, whether they have acknowledged it or not; 
the legal relation is therefore involuntary. 

3. The substance of this legal relation is, that al 
supreme authority exists in a territory. 

An authority exists in a territory by virtue of a 
legal relation when, according to the legal norms 
which found the relation, the will of some men — or 
even merely of a man — is regulative for the inhabit- 
ants of this territory. A supreme authority exists in 
a territory by virtue of a legal relation when accord- 
ing to those norms the will of some men is finally reg- 
ulative for the inhabitants of the territory, — that is, is 
decisive when authorities disagree. What we here 
designate as a supreme authority, therefore, is not the 
men on whose will the legal norms in force in a terri- 
tory arc based, but rather their highest agents, whose 
will they would have finally regulative within the 
territory. 

What men it is whose will is finally regulative for 
the inhabitants of a territory by virtue of a legal re- 
lation — for instance, members of a royal family ac- 
cording to a certain order of inheritance, or persons 
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elected according to a certain election law — depends 
on the legal norms by which the legal relation is de- 
termined. On these legal norms, too, depends the 
question within what limits the will of these men is 
regulative. But this limited nature of the authority 
does not stand in the way of its being a supreme au- 
thority; the highest agent need not be an agent with 
unrestricted powers. 

Here one might perhaps object that in federal 
States, in the German empire for instance, the individ- 
ual States have not supreme authority. But in reality 
they have it. For, even if there are a multitude of 
subjects in reference to which the highest authority of 
the individual States of the German empire has to 
bow to the imperial authority, yet there are also sub- 
jects enough about which the highest authority of the 
individual States gives a final decision. As long as 
there are such subjects, a supreme authority exists in 
the individual States; if some day there should no 
longer be such, one could no longer speak of 
individual States. 

4. As a legal relation, by virtue of which a 
supreme authority exists in a territory, the State is , 
distinguished from all other objects, even from those^ 
that most resemble it. 

By being a legal relation it is distinguished on the 
one hand from institutions such as would exist in a 
conceivable kingdom of God or of reason, on the basis 
of the moral law. and on the other hand from the 
dominion of a conqueror in the conquered country, 
which can never be anything but an arbitrary 
dominion. 
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Being an involuntary legal relation, the State is 
distinguished from a conceivable association of men 
who should set up a supreme authority among them- 
selves by an agreement, as well as from leagues under 
international law, in which a supreme authority exists 
on the basis of an agreement. 

The fact that by virtue of a legal relation an 
authority over a territory is given distinguishes the 
State from the tribal community of nomads and from 
the Church; for in the former there is given an 
authority over people of a certain descent, in the lat- 
ter over people of a certain faith, but in neither over 
people of a certain territory. And finally, in the fact 
that this territorial authority is a supreme authority 
lies the difference between the State and towns, 
counties, or provinces; in the latter there is indeed a 
territorial authority instituted, but one that by tlie 
very intent of its institution must bow to a higher 
authority. 

5. What is briefly summed up in the definition of 
the State may be expanded as follows, if one takes 
into consideration on the one liand the previous defini- 
tion of a legal norm and on the otiier hand the above 
explanations of the definition of the State: 

Some inhabitants of a territory are so powerful that 
their will is competent to affect the inhabitants of this 
territory in their procedure, and tliese men will have 
it that for all the inhabitants of the territory, for 
L themselves as well as for tlie rest, the will of men 

Kicked out in a certain way shall within certain limits 
e finally regulative. When such is the condition of 
1 things, a State exists. 
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Property w a legal relation, by virtue of which some] 
^one has, tmtkin a certain group of men, the arcluMve ' 
privilege of ultimately disposing of a thing. 

1. Property is a legal relation. 

As has already been stated, a legal relation is the 
relation of an obligated party, one to whom a pro- J 
cedure is prescribed by legal norms, to an entitled ' 
party, one for whose sake it is prescribed. 

Property is the legal relation of all the members of 
a group of men who by legal norms are excluded from 
ultimately disposing of a thing, to him — or to those — 
for whose sake they are excluded from it. Here the 
circle of the obligated is much broader than that of 
the entitled; the former embraces, say, all the inhab- 
itants of a territory or all who belong to a tribe, the 
latter only those among them in whom certain ftirther 
conditions (for instance, transfer, prescription, 
appropriation) are fulfilled. 

2. As to the conditions of its existence, this legal 
relation is involuntary. 

As discussion has already shown, a voluntary legal 
relation exists when legal norms make entrance into 
the relation conditional on actions of the obligated 
party, of which actions the purpose is to bring about 
the legal relation; per contra, an involuntary legal 
relation exists when legal norma do not make entrance 
into the relation conditional on any such actions of 
the obligated party. 

If property were a voluntary legal relation, then 
e could be excluded from ultimately disposing of a 
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thing only those members of a group of men who had 
consented to this exclusion. But all members of the 
group — for instance, all the inhabitants of a territory, 
all who belong to a tribe — are excluded, whether they 
have consented or not. 

3. The substance of this legal relation consists in 
some one's having, within a certain group of men, the 
exclusive privilege of ultimately disposing of a thing. 

Some one's having, within a certain group of men, 
the exclusive privilege of ultimately disposing of a 
thing means that this group is excluded from the 
tiling in his favor; that is, they must not hinder him 
from dealing with the thing according to his will, 
nor may tiiey themselves deal with it against his wilL 
Now, the exclusive disposition of a thing within a cer- 
tain group of men may by virtue of a legal relation 
belong to several, part by part, in this way: that 
some — or one — of them have it in this or that particu- 
lar respect (for instance, as to the usufi^ict), and one 
— or some — in all other respects which are not indj- 
viduaUy alienated. Whoever thus has, within a group 
of men, the exclusive disposition of a thing in all those 
respects which are not individuaUy alienated, to him 
belongs, within that group, the exclusive privilege of 
ultimately disposing of the thing. 

To whom this belongs by virtue of the legal rela- 
tion — whether, for instance, it belongs among others 
to him who by labor has made a thing into some new 
thing — depends on the legal norms by which the legal 
relation is determined. On them also depends the 
question, within what limits this l>elongB to him: the 
dispository authority of him to whom the exclusive 
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I disposition of a thing within a group of men ulti- 
mately belongs is limited not only by the dispository 
authority of those to whom the exclusive dispositiou 
within the group proximately belongs, but also by the 
limits within which such dispository authority is at all 
allowed to anybody in the group. Especially, it de- 
pends on these legal norais whether a privilege of ex- 
clusive idtimate disposition belongs to individuals as 
well as to corporations, or only to corporations, and 
whether it applies to every kind of tilings or only to 
one kind or another. 

4. As a legal relation by virtue of which some one 
has. within a certain group of men. the exclusive 
privilege of ultimately disposing of a thing, proper^ 
ia distinguished from all other objects, even from those 
which most resemble it. 

By being a legal relation it is distinguished from 
all the relations in which one has the exclusive ulti- 
mate disposition of a thing guaranteed to him solely 
by the reasonableness of the men who surraund him. 
or solely by his own might, as might be the ease in a 
conceivable kingdom of God or of reason, and as is 
often the case in a conquered country. 

Being an involuntary legal relation, it is distin- 
guished from those legal relations by virtue of which 
the exclusive privilege of ultimately disposing of a 
thing belongs to some one solely on the ground of a 
contract, and solely as against the other contracting 
parties. 

'Iliat by virtue of this legal relation some one has, 
^within a group of men, the exclusive privilege of ul- 
ely disponing of a tiling, distinguishes property 
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I fivini copyright, by virtue of wliich some one has ex- 
clusively, within a group of men, not the disposition of 
a thing, but somewhat else; and furthermore from 
rights ia the property of othei-s, by virtue of which 
some one has, within a group, of men, the exclusive 
privilege of disposing of a thing, but not of ultimately 
disposing of it. 

5. What is briefly sumnietl up in the definition of 
property may be expanded as follows, if one takes into 
consideration on the one hand the previously given 
definition of a legal norm, and on the other the above 

I explanations of the definition of property. 

ft Some men are so powerful that their will is able to 
affet^t in its procedure a group of men which embraces 
them, and these men will have it that no member of 
this group shall, within certain limits, hinder a mem- 
ber picked out in a certain way from dealing with a 
thing according to his will, nor, within these limits, 
himself deal with the thing against the will of that 
member, so far as the will of another member is not 
already in particular respects regulative with respect 

|.to that thing equally with the will of that member. 

f When such is the condition of things, property exists. 

[DistlniniHhmK the State from arbitrarr dominion as lie tKre dnen (d. H). 
and than ■ayinnUmtAniirchiiiiiiconiiatii solely iu the neBation of the Stale. 
RlUbacher implieB the unsound conclusion Uiat Annrchlgm does not Involve 
the negation of arliitraiT dominion. This is localise he incautiously talteB 
the word of the learned pnhlic that the onir cardinal points oT Anarch Ism 
are law. llie State, and property. wlUiout msliiiiic «ure that those who say 
thisareuHlnEthcterm State" In the preclaesense defined by him. But 
are not many of hia " arbitrary oommands " law and State by liis dellni- 
tionsr Every mbber in his band (p. SI) ia as much required to keep the 
aeoret as are the peasantry, and under the ssroe penalties, I n reatraininc 
Hiiiih<pi-t papulatiun I rentrict my liberty nT emigration or inveatment, and 
acir tu tic an aiigoinpiice iu cLftaiii thines.l 



CHAPTER 111 
GODWIN'S TEACHING 

1.— GENERAL 

1. William Godwin was boni in 1756 at Wis- 
beach, Cambridgeshire. He studied theology at Hox- 
ton, beginning in 1773. In 1778 he became preacher 
at Ware, Hertfordshire; in 1780, preacher at Stow- 
market, Suffolk. In 1782 he gave up this position. 
From this time on he lived in London as an author. 
He died there in 1836. 

Godwin published numerous works in the depart- 
ments of philosophy, economics, and history; also 
stories, tragedies, and juvenile books. 

2. Godwin's teaching about law, the State, and 
property is contained mainly in the two-volume work 
"An Enquiry Concerning Political Justice and its In- 
fluence on General Virtue and Happiness" (1793). 

" The printing of this treatise," says Godwin him- 
self, '* was commenced long before the composition was 
finished. The ideas of the author became more per- 
spicuous and digested as his inquiries advanced. ITiis 
circumstance has led him into some inaccuracies of 
language and reasoning, particularly in the earlier 
part of the work. He did not enter upon the subject 
without being aware that government by its very na- 
ture counteracts the iniprovenient of individual intel- 
lect; but he understood the pro{)Osition more coni- 
'^letely as he proceeded, and saw more distinctly into 

40 
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r tte nature of the remedv."* Godwin's teaching is 
here presented exclusively in the developed form which 
it shows in the second part of the work. 

3. Godwin does not ctill Ills teaching about- law, 
the State, and property " Anarchism." Yet this word 
causes him no terror. " Anarchy is a horrible calam- 
ity, but it is less horrible than despotism. Where an- 
archy has slain its hundreds, despotism has sacrificed 
millions upon millions, with this only effect, to per- 
petuate the ignorance, the vices, and the misery of 
mankind. Anarchy is a short-lived mischief, while 
despotism is all but immortal. It is unquestionably a 
dreadfiil remedy, for the people to yield to all their 
furious passions, till the spectacle of their effects gives 
strength to recovering reason : but, though it be a 
dreadful remedy, it is a sure one,"t 



I According- (o Godwin, our .vipreme law is the gen- 

\ eral welfare. 

What is the general welfare? " Its nature is de- 
fined by the nature of mind."^: It is unchangeable^ 
as long as men are men it remains the same.§ 
"That will most contribute to it which expands the 
understanding, supplies incitements to virtue, fills u: 
with a generous consciousness of our independence, 
and carefully removes whatever can impede our 
exertions." II 

The general welfare is our supreme law. " Duty ii 
that mode of action on the part of the individual. 
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which constitutes tlie best possible application of his 
capacity to tKe general benefit."* "Justice is the 
sum of all moral duty; "f " if there be such a thing, I 
am bound to do for the general weal everything in my 
power."J " Virtue is a desire to promote the benefit-, 
of hitelligent beings in general, the quantity of virtue ' 
being as the quantity of desire;r'§ " the last perfection 
of this feeling consists in that state of mind which 
bids us rejoice as fully in the good that is done by 
others, as if it were done by ourselves." |[ 

" The truly wise man "T| strives only for the welfare 
of the whole. He is *' actuated neither by interest nor 
ambition, the love of honor nor the love of fame. 
[He knows no jealousy. He is not disquieted by the 
comparison of what he has attained with what others 
have attained, but by the comparison with what 
ought to be attained.] He has a duty indeed obliging 
him to seek the good of the whole; but that good is 
his only object. If that good be effected by another 
hand, he feels no disappointment. All men are his 
fellow laborers, but he is tlie rival of no man."** 



I. Looking In the ffc/u'ral fftmil, (lothiin rejects 
', not onh/^/br particular Iwal and tciiiporarif con- 
ion*, but altogether. 

" Law is an institution of the most pernicious ten- 
,"tt "The institution once begun, can never be 
rought to a close. No action of any man was ever 
! as any other action, had ever the same de- 
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gree of utility or injury. As new cases occur, the law 
is perpetually found deficient. It is therefore perpetu- 
ally necessary to make new laws. The volume in 
which justice records her prescriptions is for ever in- 
creasing, and the world would not contain the books 
that might be written."* " The consequence of the I 
infinitude of law is its uncertainty. Law was made ' 
that a. plain man might know what he had to expect, 
and yet the most skilful practitioners diifer about the 
event of my 8uit."t " A farther consideration is that 
it is of the nature of prophecy. Its task is to describe 
what will be the actions of mankind, and to dictate 
decisions respecting them. "J 

" Law we sometimes call the wisdom of our an- 
cestors. But this is a strange imposition. It was as 
frequently the dictate of their passion, of timidity, 
jealousy, a monopolizing spirit, and a lust of power 
that knew no bounds. Are we not obliged perpetu- 
ally to revise and remodel this misnamed wisdom of 
our ancestors? to correct it by a detection of their 
. ignorance, and a censure of their intolerance?"§ 
" Legislation, as it has been usually understood, is 
not an affair of human competence. Reason is [our I 
sole legislator, and her decrees are unchangeable and 
everywhere the same.] " || " Men cannot do more than 
declare and interpret law; nor can there be an au- 
thority so paramount, as to have tlie prerogative of 
making that to be law, which abstract and immutable 
justice had not made to be law previously to that 
interposition."^ 

■Godwin pp. 7««-7 [i. «BM11. 
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To be sure, " it must be admitted that we are im- 
perfect, ignorant, and slaves of appearances."* But 
" whatever inconveniences may arise from the passions 
of men, the introduction of fixed laws cannot be the 
genuine remedy.'"! " As long as a man is held in the( 
trammels of obedience, and habituated to look to soiqe 
foreign guidance for the direction of his conduct, his ' 
understanding and the vigor of his mind will sleep. j 
' Do I desire to raise him to the energy of which he is 
capable? I must teach him to feel himself, to bow to 
j no authority, to exaniiue the principles he entertains, 
and render to his mind the reason of his conduct.''^ 

II. The general tix^are requires that injkiture i\ 
itself should be men's rule of action in place of the ' 
law. 

" If every shilling of our property, [every hour of 
our time.] and every faculty of our mind, have re- 
ceived their destination from the principles of unalter- 
able justice, "§ that is, of the general good, || then no 
other decree can any longer control it. " The true, 
principle which ought to be substituted in the room 
of law, is that of reason exercising an uncontrolled * 
jurisdiction upon the circumstances of the ca8e."T[ 

" To this principle no objection can arise on the 
score of wisdom. It is not to be supposed that there 
are not men now existing, whose intellectual accom- 
plishments rise to the level of law. But, if men can 
be found among us whose wisdom is equal to the wis- 
dom of law, it will scarcely be maintained, that the 
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truths they have to communicate will be the worse for 
having no authority, but that which they derive from 
the reasons that support tlietn."* 

"The juridical decisions that were made immedi- 
ately after the abolition of law, would differ little 
from those during its empire. They would be the de- 
cisions of prejudice and habit. B«t habit, having 
lost the centre about which it revolved, would dimin- 
ish in the regularity of its operations. Those to whom 
the arbitration of atiy question was entrusted would 
frequently recollect that the whole case was committed 
to tiieir deliberation, and they could not fail occa- 
sionally to examine themselves, respecting the reason 
of those principles which had hitherto passed uncon- 
troverted. Their understandings would grow en- 
larged, in proportion as they felt the importance of 
their trust, and the unbounded freedom of their inves- 
tigation. Here then would commence an auspicious 
ortler of things, of which no understanding man at 
present in existence can foretell the result, the de- 
thronement of implicit faith, and the inauguration of 
I unclouded justice, ""I- 

1.— THE STATE 

I. Since Godwin unamdilionally rejects law, he li 
iTily has to reject th£ State as uticondUiortaUjA^ 
Nay, he regards it as a legal institution peculiarly | 
I repugnant to the general welfare. \ 

Some base the State on force, others on divine 
■fight, others on contract. J But " the hypothesis of 
e appears to proceed upon the total negation of 
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iilwtract and immutable justice, affirming every gov- 
ernment to be right, that is possessed of power suffi- 
cient to enforce its decrees. It puts a violent termina- 
tion upon all political science, and is calculated for 
nothing farther than to persuade men, to sit down 
((uietly under tlieir present disadvantages, whatever 
they may be, and not exert themselves to discover a 
remedy for tlie evils tliey suffer. The second hypothe- 
sis is of an equivocal nature. It either coincides with 
the first, and affirms all existing power to be alike of 
divine derivation; or it must remain totally useless, 
till a criterion can be found, to distinguish those gov- 
ernments which are appi-oved by God, from tliose 
which cannot lay claim to that sanction."* The third 
hypothesis would mean that one "should make over 
to another the control of his conscience and the judg- 
ing of his duties."! " ^^^ we cannot renounce our ,1 
moral independence; it is a property that we can ]\^ 
neither sell nor give away ; and consequently no gov-l 
emment can derive its authority from an original I 
contract. "J 

" All government corresponds in a certain degree 
to what the Greeks denominated a tyranny. The dif- 
ference is, that in despotic countries mind is depressed 
by a uniform usurpation; while in republics it pre- 
serves a greater portion of its activity, and the usur- 
pation more easily conforms itself to the fluctuations 
of opinion, "§ " By its very nature positive institu- 'J . 
''"1 has a tendency to suspend the elasticity and prol 
mind." II " We sliould not forget that gov-j 
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eminent is, abstractedly taken, an evil, a usurpation t 
upon the private judgment and individual conscience 
of mankind."* 

II. Tlie general we^are dttitands that a social ku-j 
man life boxed aolely on its precepts should take the f 
place of the State. 



1 are to live together in society even after 
the abolition of the State. " A fundamental distinc- 
tion exists between society and government. Men 
associated at first for the sake of mutual assistance."! 
It was not till later that restraint appeared in these 
Eissociations, in consequence of the errors and per- 
verseness of a few. " Society and government are dif-| 
ferent in themselves, and have different origins. So- 
ciety is produced by our wants, and government by 
our wickedness. Society is in every state a ' ' 
government even in its best state but a necessary 
evil. "J 

But what is to hold men together in " society with- 
out government" ? § Not a promise,|| at any rate. 
No promise can bind me; for either what I have 
promised is good, then I must do it even if there had 
been no promise; or it is bad. then not even the 
promise can make it my duty.K "The fact tliat 1 
have committed an error does not oblige me to make 
myself guilty of a second aLso."** "Suppose 1 had 
promised a sum of money for a good aud worthy ob* 
ject. In the interval between the promise and its 
lulfilment a greater and nobler object presents itself to 
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^H ine, and imperiously demands my co-operatiot 
^f which shall I give the preference? To tlie on 
deserves it. My promise can make no difFercnc 
must be guided by the value of things, not by a 
ternal and alien point of view. But the value of 
things is not affected by my having taken upon nie 
an obligation."* 

" Common deliberation regarding the general J 
good "t is to hold men together in societies hereaft£i3+ 
This is highly in harmony with the general welfare. I 
" That a nation should exercise undiminished its 
function of common deliberation, is a step gained, 

Iaiid a step that inevitably leads to an improvement of 
the character of individuals. That men should agree 
in the assertion of truth, is no unpleasing evidence of 
their virtue. Lastly, that an individual, however 
great may be his imaginary elevation, should be 
obliged to yield his personal pretensions to the sense 
of the community, at least bears the appearance of a 
practical confirmation of the great principle, that all 
private considerations must yield to the general 
good."t 

9. Tlie societies are to be small, and to have as | 
little intercourse with each other as possible. i 

Small territories are everywhere to administer their \i 
affairs independently. § " No association of men. so I 
long as they adhered to the principles of reason, couldl 
possibly have any interest in extending their terri- 
-" " Whatever evils are included in the ab- 
troct idea of governmaiit, are ail of them extremely 
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aggravated by tlie extensiveiiess of its jurisdiction, and 
softened under circumstances of an opposite species. 
Ambition, which may be no less fomiidHble Uian a 
pestilence in the former, has no room to unfold itself 
in the latter. Popular commotion is like the waves of 
the sea, capable where the surface is large of produc- 
ing the most tragical effects, but mild and innocuous 
when confined within the circuit of a humble lake. 
Sobriety and equity are the obvious characteristics of 
a limited circle."* — " The desire to gain a more ex- 
tensive territory, to conquer or to hold in awe our 
neighboring States, to surpass them in arts or arms, is 
a desire founded in prejudice and error. Power is 
not happiness. Security and peace are more to be 
desired than a name at which nations tremble. Man-J 
kind are brethren. We associate in a particular dis- F 
trict or under a particular climate, because association 
is necessary to our internal tranquillity, or to defend 
us against tlie wanton attacks of a common enemy. 
But the rivalship of nations is a creature of the 
imagination."! i 

The little independently-administered territories arqf 
to have as little to do with each other as possible. 
"Individuals cannot have too frequent or unlimited 
intercourse with each other; but societies of men have \ 
no interests to explain and adjust, except so far as er- 
ror and violence may render explanation necessary. ' 
This consideration annihilates at once the principal 
objects of that mysterious and crooked policy wMch 
has hitherto occupied the attention of governments. 
Before this principle officers of the army and the navy, 
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ind negotiators, and all the train of arti- 
fices that has been invented to hold other nations at 
bay, to penetrate their secrets, to traverse their macb- , 
inations, to form alliances and counter-alliances, sink 
into nothing."* 

3. But how are the functions that the State per- 
forms at present to be performed in the future soci- 
eties? " Government can have no more than two U 
legitimate purposes, the suppression of injustice IK 
against individuals within the community " (which f 
includes the settling of controversies between different 
districtsf), "and the common defence against external 
invasion. "t 

" The first of these purposes, which alone can have 
an uninterrupted claim upon us, is sufficiently 
answered by an association of such an extent as to 
afford room for the institution of a jury, to decide 
upon the offences of individuals within the community, 
and upon the questions and controversies respecting 
property which may chance to arise."§ This jury 
would decide not according to any system of law, but 
according to reason. |[ — " It might be easy indeed for 
an offender to escape fi'om the limits of so petty a 
jurisdiction; and it might seem necessary at first that 
the neighboring parishes or jurisdictions should be 
governed in a similar manner, or at least should be 
willing, whatever was their form of government, to co- 
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' Operate with us in the removal or reformation of an 
offender whose present habits were alike injurious to 
ua and to them. But tliere will be no need of any If 
express compact, and still less of any common centre! 
of authority, for this purpose. General justice and ' 
mutual interest are found more capable of binding 
men than signatures and seals."* 

The second function would present itself to us only 
from time to time. " However irrational might be 
the controversy of parish with parish in such a state of 
society, it would not be the less possible. Such emer- 
gencies can only be provided against by the concert of 
several districts, declaring and, if needful, enforcing 
the dictates of justice."! Foreign invasions too 
would make such a concert necessary, and would to 
this extent resemble those controversies. J Therefore 
it would be " necessary upon certain occasions to 
have recourse to national assemblies, or in other 
words assemblies instituted for the joint purpose of 
adjusting the differences between district and districtJ k 
and of consulting respecting the best mode of repel- 
ling foreign invasion. "§ — But they " ought to tie em- 
ployed as sparingly as the nature of the case will ad- 
mit." || For, in the first place, the decision is given 
by the number of votes, and " is determined, at best, 
by the weakest heads in the assembly, but, as it not 
less frequently happens, by the most corrupt and dis- 

■ honorable intention3."T| In the second place, as a 
iile the members are guided in their decisions by all 

wiiip.afls (i. 1M|. t/(..P.SSO U. H5|. :/(..p,Mii (i. 1131. 
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memorable stages of human improvement. With 
what delight must every well-informed friend of man- 
kind look forward to tlie auispicious period, the dis- 
solution of political government, of that brute engine, 
which has been the only perennial cause of the vices of 
mankind, and which has mischiefs of various sorts in- 
corporated with its substance, and no otherwise to be 
t removed than by its utter annihilation! "* 



s.— PROPeRTV 



1. In consequence of his uncondittonal rejection t/" 
law, Godwin necessarily has to reject property also 
mthout any Umitation. Nay, property, or, as he ex- 
presses himself, "the present system i^ property "\ — 
that is, the distributiwi of wealth at present established 
by lam, — -appears to him to be a legal insHlution that 
is peculiarly ii^urious to the general welfare. "The 
wisdom of law-makers and parliaments has been ap- 
plied to creating tlie most wretched and senseless dis- 
tribution of property, which mocks alike at human 
nature and at the principles of justice. "f 

The present system of property distributes com- 
modities in the most une<jual and most arbitrary way. 
" On account of the accident of birth, it piles upon a 
single man enormous wealth. If one who has been a 
beggar becomes a well-to-do man, we usually know 
1 that he has not precisely his honesty or usefulness to 
I thank for this change. It is often hard enough for 
■the most diligent and industrious member of society to 
[>r^serve his family from starvation. "§ " And if I 
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receive the reward of my work, they give me a hun- 
dred times more food than I can eat, and a hundred 
times more clothes than 1 can wear. Wliere is the 
justice in this? If i am the greatest benefactor of the 
human race, is that a reason for giving me what I do 
not need, especially when my superfluity might be of 
the greatest use to thousands? " 

This unequal distribution of commodities is al- | 

together opposed to the general welfare. It hampers & 
intellectual progress. " Accumulated property treadsl] 
the powers of thought in the dust, extinguishes the ff 
sparks of genius, and reduces the great mass of man- * 
kind to be immersed in sordid cares, beside depriving 
the rich of the most salubrious and effectual motives 
to activity."! And the rich man can buy with his 
superfluity " nothing but glitter and envy, nothing 
but the dismal pleasure of restoring to the poor man 
as alms that to which reason gives him an undeniable 
right."t -^N 

But the unequal distribution of commodities is alsdT 
a hindrance to moral perfection. In the rich it pro- P" 
duces ambition, vanity, and ostentation; in the poor, 
oppression, servility, and fiaud, and, in consequence 
of these, envy, malice, and revenge.§ " Tlie rich 
man stands forward as the principal object of general 
esteem and deference. In vain are sobriety, integrity, 
and industry, in vain the sublimeat powers of mind 
and the most ardent benevolence, if their possessor be 
narrowed in his circumstances. To acquire wealth 
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and to display it, is therefore the universal passion."* 
" Force would Iiave died &wny as reason and civiliza- 
tion advanced, but accumulated property has fixed its 
empire," \ " The fruitfiil source of crimes consists in 
this circumstance, one man^s possessing in abundance 
that of which another man is destitute." J 

11. The general wsjfare dcmarub that a di^tribu- 
tion of fomfiodities based solely on its precepts should 
take the place of property. When Godwin uses the 
expression " property " for that portion of com- 
modities which is assigned to an individual by these 
precepts, he does so only in a transferred sense; only 

portion assigned by law can be designated as 
property in the strict sense. 

^cording to the decrees of the general wel- 
fai'e, every man should have the means for a good life. 
How is it to be decided whether an objei.:t that 
may be used for the benefit of man shall be my prop- 
erty or yours? There is only one answer; according 
to justice. "j; "The laws of different countries dispose 
of property in a thousand different ways; but only 
one of them can be most consonant with justice."!! 

Justice demands in the first place that every man ) 
have the means for life. " Our animal needs, it is 
well known, consist in food, clothing, and shelter. If 
justice means anything, nothing can be more unjust 
than that any man lacks these and at the same time 
another has too much of them. But justice docs not 
stop here. So far as the general stock of commodities 
holds out, every one has a claim not only to the 
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pieaiis for life, but to the means for a go«l life) It is 
Uiijiwt tlmt a Dian works to the point of destroying his 
fiealth or his life, while another riots in superfluity. 
It is unjust that a man has not leisure to cultivate his 
mine], while another docs not move a finger for the 
geneml welfare."* 

2. Such a " state of equality "t would advance the^ 
general welfare in tlie highest degree. In it labor 
would become "so light, as rather to assume the ap- 
pearance of agreeable relajxatiou, and gtntle exer- 
<'iae."t '• Every man would have a frugal, yet whole- 
•ume diet: every man would go forth to that moderate 
i-xerciiM! of his corporal functions tlmt would give 
hilarity to tlie H|jirits; none would be made torpiil 
with fatigue, but all would have leisure to cultivate 
tht kiiiiljy and phikiithropical afFections, and to let 
InoKO his faculties in tlie search of intellectual 
improvement. "§ 

" How rapid would be the advances of intellect, if 
all men were admitted into the field of knowledge! 
It in to be presumed that the inequality of mind 
would in a certain degree be permanent; but it is 
reasonable to believe that the geniuses of such an age 
would far surpass the greatest exertions of intellect 
that are at present known." || 

And the moral progress would be as great as the 
intellectual. The vices which are inseparably joined 
to the present system of property " would inevitably 
expire in a state of society where men lived in the 
midst of plenty, and where all shared alike the boun- 
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ties of nature. The narrow principle of selfishness 
would vanish. No man being obliged to guard his 
little store, or provide with anxiety and pain for his 
restless wants, each would lose his individual existence 
in the thought of the general good. No man would 
be an enemy to his neighbor, for they would have no 
subject of contention; and of consequence philan- 
thro|>y would resume the empire which reason assigns 
her."* . 

3. But how could such a distribution of commodi-f 
ties be effected in a particular case? 

" As soon aa law was abolished, men would begin to 4 
inquire after equity. In this situation let us suppose ' 
a litigated succession brought before then), to which 
there were five heirs, and that the sentence of their old 
legislation had directed the division of this property 
into five equal shares. They would begin to inquire 
into tlie wants and situation of the claimants. The 
first we will suppose to have a fair character and be 
prosperous in the world: he is a respectable member 
of society, but farther wealth would add little either to 
his usefulness or his enjoyments. The second is a 
miserable object, perishing with want, and over- 
whelmed with calamity. Tlie third, though poor, is 
yet tranquil; but there is a situation to which his 
viitue leads him to aspire and in which he may be of 
uncommon service, but which he cannot with propri- 
ety accept, without a capital equal to two-fifths of the 
whole succession. One of the claimants is an unmar- 
ried woman past the age of child-bearing. Another 
ia a widow, unprovided, and with a numerous family 
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depending on her succor. The first question that 
would suggest itself to unprejudiced persons havijig 
the allotment of tliis succession referred to their un- 
limited decision, would be. what justice is there in th( 
indiscriminate partition which has hitherto 
prevailed?" ' And their answer could not be I 

doubtful. 

«.— REALIZATION. 

The change which is called^or by the gettera^ wel- 
fare should., according to Godwin, be ejected by thoM-\ 
who have recognised the truth persuading others how 
Tiecessary the change isjbr the general welfare, * 
that law, the State, and property would spontaneous^ 4 
disappear and the nao condition would take their 
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^ [ the general welfare demands the chnnKe. 

1. Every other way is to be rejected. " Our judg- 
ment will always suspect those weajKiiis that can be 
used with equal prospect of success on both sides. 
Therefore we should regard all force with aversion. 
When we enter the lists of battle, we quit tlie sure do- 
main of tiuth and leave the decision to the caprice of 
chance, 
moves fo 
withstand il 
have r 
Amid 

whether the event will be prosperous or adverse? We ; 
"■'■■■j^fore distinguish carefully between instruct- 
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iiig the people and exciting them. We must refuse 
indignation, rage, and passion, and desire only sober 
reflection, clear judgment, and fearless discussion."*. 

2. llie point is to convince men as generally as Xjd 
possible. Only when this is accomplished can acts or 
violence be avoided. " Why did the revolution in 
France and America find all sorts and conditions of 
men almost unanimous, while the resistance to 
Charles the First divided our nation into two equal 
parties? Because the latter occurred in the seven- 
teenth century, the former at the end of the eigh- 
teenth. Because at the time of the revolutions in 
France and America philosophy had already de\el- 
oped some of the great truths of political science, and 
under the influence of Sydney and Locke, of Montes- 
quieu and Rousseau, a number of strong and 
thoughtful minds had perceived what an evil force is. 
If these revolutions had taken place still later, not a 
drop of civic blood would have been shed by civic 
hands, not in a single case would force have been 
used against persons or thing8."t 

3. The means to convince men as generally as pos^ 
sible of the necessity of a change consist in " proof 1 
and persuasion . The best warrant of a happy out- 
come lies in free, unrestricted discussion. In this 
arena truth must always be victor. If, therefore, we 
would improve the social institutions of mankind, we 
must seek to convince by spoken and written words. 
This activity has no limits; this endeavor admits of 

I no interruption. Every means must be used, not so 
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I much to dmw men's ntteiitiuii and bring them over to 
I our opinion by jjersmisiori, as rather to remove every 
Lbarrier to thought and to open to everybody the tem- 
►ple of science and the field of study."* 

"Therefore the man who has at heart the regenera- 
tion of his species should always bear in mind two 
principles, to regard hourly progress in the discovery i 
and dissemination of truth as essential, and calmly t<J 
let years pass before he urges the currying into effect I 
of his teaching. With all his prudence, it may be 
that the boisterous multitude will hurry ahead of the 
calm, quiet progress of reason; then he will not con- 
V demn the revolution that takes place some years before 
' the time set by wisdom. But if he is ruled by strict 
pnidence he can without doubt frustrate many over- 
hasty attempts, and considerably prolong the general 
quietness." t 

" This does not mean, as one might think, that the 
changing of our conditions lies at an immeasurable 
distance. It is the nature of human affairs that great 
alterations take place suddenly, and great discoveries 
are made unexpectedly, as it were accidentally. 
I When 1 cultivate a young person's mind, when 1 ex- 
■ ert myself to influence that of an older person, it will 
long seem as if 1 had accomplished little, and the 
fruits will show themselves when I least expect them. 
The kingdom of trutli comes quietly. The seed of 
, virtue may spring up when it was fancied to be lost. "J 
" If the true philanthropist but tirelessly proclaims 
" e truth and vigilantly opposes all that hinders its 
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progress, he may look forward, with heart at rest, to 
a speedy and favorable outcome."* 

I I. As soon as the conviction that the general wel-_ 
fare demands a change in our condition has made it-^ 
self generally felt, law, the State^ and property will 
disapi^car spontaneously and give way to the new 
condition. " Reform, under this meaning of the term, 
can scarcely be considered as of the nature of at^ion. 
[It is a general enlightenment.] Men feel their situa- 
tion; and the restraints that shackled them before, 
vanish like a deception. When such a crisis has ar- 
rived, not a sword will need to be drawn, not a finger 
to be lifted up in purposes of violence. The adver- 
saries will be too few and too feeble, to be able to en- 
tertain a serious thought of resistance against the uni- 
versal sense of mankind. "f 

In what way may the change of our conditions take 
pkce? 

1, "The opinion most popular in France at the 
time that the national convention entered upon its 
fimctions, was that the business of the convention ex- 
tended only to the presenting a draft of a constitu- 
tion, to be submitted in the seiiuel to the approbation 
of the districts, and then only to be considered as 
law. "J 

"The first idea that suggests itself respecting this 
opinion is, that, if constitutional laws ought to be sub- 
jected to the revision of the districts, then all laws 
ought to undergo the same process. [But if the ap- 
probation of the districts to any declarations is not 
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pto be delusive, the discussion of these declarations in 
the districts must be unlimited. Then] a trftiisatdion 
will be begun to which it is not easy to foresee a 
termination. Some districts will object to certain 
articles; and, if these articles be modeled to obtain 
their approbation, it is possible that the very altera- 
tion introduced to please one part of the community 
may render the code less acceptable to another."* 
" This principle of a consent of districts has an im- 
i mediate tendency, by a salutary gradation ])erhaps, to 
lead to the dissolution of all govemment."t It is 
indeed " desirable that the most important acts of the 
national representatives should be subject to the ap- 
probation or rejection of the districts whose repre- 
sentatives they are, for exactly the same reason as it is 
desirable that the acts of the districts themselves 
should, as speedily as practicability will admit, be in 
force only so far as relates to the individuals by 
whom those acts are approved."^ 

2. This system would have the effect, first, that the | 
constitution would be very short. The impractica- ' 
bility of obtaining the fix'e approbation of a great 
I Dumber of districts to an extensive code would speed- 
J jly manifest itself; and the whole constitution might 
I consist of a scheme for the division of the country 
\ into parts equal in their population, and the fixing of 
periods for the election of a national assembly, 
I say that tlie latter of these articles may very 
bly be dis[)cnsed with.§ 
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A second effect would be, that it would soon be 
I found a proceeding unnecessarily circuitous to send 
I laws to the districts for Uieir revision, unless in cases 
' essential to the general safety, and that in as many 
instances as possible the districts would be suffered to 
make laws for Uiemselves. "Thus, that which was at 
first a great empire with legislative unity would 
speedily be transformed into a confederacy of lesser 
republics, with a general congress or Amphictyonic 
council, answering the purpose of a point of co-opera- 
tion upon extraordinary occasions." 

A third effect would consist in the gradual cessation^ 
of legislation. " A great assembly collected from tlie 
k different provinces of an extensive territory, and con- 
r stituted the sole legislator of those by whom tlie terri- 
■ tory is inhabited, immediately conjures up to itself an 
r idea of tlie vast multitude of laws that are necessary. 
A large city, impelled by the principles of commercial 
jealousy, is not slow to digest the volume of its by- 
laws and exclusive privileges. But the inhabitants ol' 
k ft small parish, living with some degree of that sim- 
I plicity which best corresponds with nature, would soon 
Foe led to suspect that general laws were unnecessary, 
and woidd adjudge the causes that came before tliem, 
not according to certain axioms previously written, 
but according to the circumstances and demands of 
each particular cause. "f 

A fourth effect would be that the abi-ogation of |* 
property would be favored. " All equalization of 
.nk and station stn)ngly tends toward an equaliza- 
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tion of possessions."* So not only the lower orders, 
but also the higher, would see the injustice of the 
present distribution of property. ^ " The rich and 
great are far from callous to views of general fehcity, 
when such views are brought before them with that 
evidence and attraction of which they are suscep- 
tible."t But even so far as they might think only of 
their own emolument and ease, it would not be diffi- 
cult to show them that it is in vain to fight agauist 
truth, and dangerous to bring upon themselves the 
hatred of the people, and that it might be to their 
own interest to make up their minds to concessions at 
least. § 



CHAPTER rV 
PROUDHON'S TEACHING 



1 . Pierre-Joseph Proudhon was bom at Beaan^n 
in 1809. At first he followed the occupation of a 
printer there and in other cities. In 1838 a stipend 
of the Academy of Besan^n enabled him to go to 
Paris for scientific studies. In 1843 he took a mer- 
cantile position at Lyons, In 1847 he gave it up 
and moved to Paris- 
Here, in the years from 1848 to 1850, Proudhon 
published several periodicals, one after the other. In 
1848 he became a member of the National Assembly. 
In 1849 he founded a People's Bank. Soon after this 
he was condemned to three years' imprisonment for 
an ofience against the press laws, and served his time 
without having to interrupt his activity as an author. 
In 1852 Proudhon was released from prison. He 
remained in Piltis till, in 1858, he was again con- 
demned to three years' imprisonment for an offence 
against the pi-ess laws. He fled and settled in Brus- 

^eels. In I860 he was pardoned, and returned to 
Prance. Thenceforth he lived at Paasy. He died 
there in 1865. 
Proudhon published many books and other writ- 
ings, especially in the fields of jurisprudence, political 
economy, and politics, 

3. Of special importance for Proudhon 's teaching 
I about law, the Stiite, and pi-o[>ertv are, among the 
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writings before 1848, the book " Qu^esf-ce que la pro- 
prUiif ou recherches aurje principe du droit et du 
gouvemement" (1840) and the two-volume work 
" Sjjativie des contradictioiui 4conami^ues, ou phUosa- 
phie de la mu^re" (JSiG); among the writings from 
1848 to 1851 the " Con/essions tFun rivolutumnaire" 
(1849) anil the " Idie ginirale de la rfvolution 
au XlXf. ^clc " (lf*51) ; and lastly, among tlie 
writings after 1851, the three-volume work " Di- la 
jusiitx datM la rhnlulion ct dans VEgUse, noux^eaux 
piinctpcs de philosophic pratique" (1858) and the 
book " Di* principe fidfratif et de la tucessite de re- 
cotutUu^r U parti de la rh<olution'^ (1863),* 

Proudhon's teaching regarding law, the State, and 
property underwent changes in minor points, but re- 
mained tlie same in its essentials; the opinion that it 
changed also in essentials is caused by Proudhon's 
arbitrary and varying use of language. Since no his- 
tory of the evolution of Proudhon's teaching can be 
given here. I shall present, so far as concerns such 
minor points, only tJte teaching of 1848-51, in which 
years Proiidhon developed Kis views with especial 
clearness and did especially forcible work for them, 

a. Proudhon calls his teaching about law, the 
State, ami property " Anarchism," " ' Wliat form of 
govertiment shall we prefer?' ' C-aji you ask?" replies 
one of my younger readers without doubt; * you are a 
Republican.'' ' Republican, yes: but thU word makes 
noUiing definite. Rai pub&ca is " the public thing '"; 
now, whoever wants the public thing, under whateier 
tit ^vcnttncnt, may call himself a RepaUican. 
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Even kings are Republicans.' 'Well, you are a 
Democrat.' ' No.' ' What? can you be a Mon- 
archist?' 'No.' 'A Constitutionalist?' ' I should 
hope not.' 'You are an Aristocrat then?' 'Not a 



bit.' ' You want a mixed government, tbei 
less.' ' What are you then?' ' 1 am an 
Anarchbt.' "* 



'Still 



According to Proudkon the mtpremc lawjbr nx is 
Justice. 

What is justice? "Justice is respect, spontaneously 
felt and mutually guaranteed, for human dignity, in 
whatever person and under whatever circumstances we 
find it compromised, and to whatever risk its defence 
may expose U8."t 

" I ought to respect my neighbor, and make others 
respect him, as myself; such ia the law of my con- 
science. In consideration of what do I owe him this 
respect? In consideration of his strength, his talent, 
his wealth? No, what chance gives is not what makes 
the human person worthy of respect. In considera- 
tion of the respect which he in turn pays to me? No, 
justice assumes reciprocity of respect, but does not 
wait for it. It asserts and wills respect for human 
dignity even in an enemy, which causes the existence 
of laws of war; even in the murderer whom we kill as 
having fallen from his manhood, which causes the ex- 
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will be covered with a layer of paper, and all the 
geologists will have to do will be to list it, under the 
Dame oi papyraceousjbnnaiion, among the epochs of 
the earth's history. The Convention, in three years 
one month and four days, issued eleven thousand sis 
hundred laws and decrees; the Constituent and Legis- 
lative Assemblies had produced hardly less; the em- 
pire and the later governments have wrought as 
industriously. At present the 'Bulletin des Lois^ con- 
tains, they say, more than fifty thousand; if our 
representatives did their duty this enormous figure 
would soon be doubled. D-o you believe that the 
populace, or the government itself, can keep its sanity 
ill this labyrinth? "* 

•' But what am I saying? Laws for him who 
thinks for himself, and is responsible only for his own 
acts! laws for him who would be free, and feels him- 
self destined to become free'. I am ready to make 
terms, but I will have no laws; I acknowledge none; 
I protest against every order which an ostensibly ne- 
cessary authority shall please to impose on my free 
will. Laws! we know what they are and what they 
are woi-th. Cobwebs for the powerful and the rich, 
chains which no steel can break for the little and the 
poor, fishers' nets in the hands of the government.'"f 

" You say they shall tankeji-ie laws, make them 
simple, make them good. But it is impossible. 
Must not. government adjust all interests, decide all 
disputesP Now interests ai-e by the nature of society 
. innumerable, relationships infinitely variable and 

' " iiow is it possible that only a few laws should 
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be made? liow can they be simple? how can the best 
law escape soon being detestable? "* 

II. Justice requires that only one legal norm be in 
force : to wit, the norm that contracts must be Ux>ed 
up to. 

" What do we mean by a contract? A contract, 
says the civil code, art. 1101, is an agreement 
whereby one or more persons bind themselves to one 
or more others to do or not to do something."! 
"'Itat I may remain free, that I may be subjected to 
no law but my own, and that I may govern myself, 
the edifice of society must be rebuilt upon the idea of 
Contract." J " We must start with the idea of con- 
tract as the dominant idea of politics."§ This norm, 
that contracts must be lived up to, is to be based not 
only on its justice, but at the same time on the fact 
that among men who live together there prevails a will 
to enforce the keeping of contracts, if necessary, with 
violence; || so it is to be not only a commandment of 
^ morality, but also a legal norm, 

" Several of your fellow-men have agreed to treat 
each other with good faith and fair play, — that is, to 
respect those rules of action which the nature of 
tilings points out to them as being alone capable of 
jring to them, in the ftillest measure, prosperity. 
[ safety, and peace. Are you willing to join their 
I league? to form a part of their society? Do you 
I promise to respect the honor, the liberty, the goods, of 
[ your brothers? Do you promise never to appropriate 
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to yourself, neither by violence, by fraud, by usury, 
nor by s])eculatioii, another's product or posseNsion? 
Do you promise never to lie and deceive, neither in 
court, in trade, nor in any of your dealings? You 
are free to accept or to refuse. 

" If you refuse, you form a part of the society of 
savages. Having left the fellowship of the human 
race, you come under suspicion. Nothing protects 
you. At the least insult anybody you meet may 
knock you down, without incurring any other charge 
than that of cruelty to animals. 

" If you swear to the league, on the contrary, you 
form a part of the society of free men. All your 
brothers enter into an engagement with you, promis- 
ing you fidelity, friendship, help, service, connnerce. 
In case of infraction on their part or on yours, 
through negligence, hot blood, or evil intent, you are 
responsible to one another, for the damage and also 
for the scandal and insecurity which you have caused; 
this responsibility may extend, according to the seri- 
ousness of the perjury or the repetition of the crime, 
as far as to excommunication and death."* 

l.'-THK STATE 

I. Since Proudhon approves only the single legal 
norm that contracts must be lived up to, he can sanc- 
tion only a single legal relation, that of parties to a 
contract. Hence he must necessarily reject tlie State; 
for it is established by particular legal norms, and, as 
an involuntary legal relation, it binds even those who 
have not entered into any contract at all. Proudhon ■ 
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iccordmgly reject the State absolutely, wilkiiul 
\ any spatial or temporal limitation ; he even regards it 
I leg-al relation which offends against jtuttice to an 
' unuxual degree. 

" The government of man by man is slavery."* 
" Whoever lays his hand on nie to govern me is a 
usurper and a tyrant; 1 declare him my enemy."'}' 
" In a given society the authority of man over man is 
I in inverse ratio to the intellectual development which 
\ this society has attained, and the probable duration of 
this authority may be calculated from the more or less 
general desire for a true — that is, a scientific — 
government. "J 

" Royalty is never legitimate. Neither heredity, 
election, universal suffrage, the excellence of the 
sovereign, nor the consecration of religion and time, 
makes royalty legitimate. In whatever form it may 
appear, monarchical, oligarchic, democratic, — royalty, 
or the government of man by man, is illegal and 
absurd. "§ Democracy in particular " is nothing but 
a constitutional arbitrary power succeeding another 
constitutional arbitrary power; it has no scientific 
value, and we must see in it only a preparation for 
the Republic, one and indivisible." || 

" Authority was no sooner begun on earth than it 
became the object of universal competition. Author- 
ity, Government, Power, State, ^these words all de- 
I note the same thing, — each man sees in it the means 
(Of oppressing and exploiting his fellows. Absolutists, 
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doctrinaires, demagogues, and socialists, turned their 
eyes incessantly to authority as their sole cynosure."* 
'' Alt parties without exception, in so far as they seek 
tor power, are varieties of absolutism; and there will 
be no liberty for citizens, no order for societies, no 
union among workingmen, till in the political cate- 
chism the renunciation of authority shall have re- 
placed faith in authority. No more parties, no more 
nuihoriiy, absolute liberty of man and citizen, — there, 
in three words, is my political and social confession of 
faith." t 

H. Justice demands, in place of the State, a social ' 
huvmn life on the basis of the legal norm that con- 
tracts must be lived up to. Proudhon ctilla this social 
life " anarchv "J and later " federation " § also. 

1. After the abrogation of the State men are still 
to live together in society. As early as 1841 Prou- 
dhon says that the point is " to discover a system of 
absolute equality, in which all present institutions, 
minus property or the sum of the abuses of property, 
might not only find a place, but be themselves means 
to equality; individual liberty, the division of powers, 
the cabinet, the jury, the administrative and judiciary 
organization." II 

But men are not to be kept together in society by 
any supreme aiitliority, but only by the legally bind- 
ing force of contract. " When I bargain for any 
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, object with one or more of my fellow-citizeDs, it is 
clear ttiat then my will alone is my law; it is I myself 
who, in fulfilling my obligation, am my government. 
If then I could make that contract with all, which I 
do make with some; if all could renew it with each 
other; if every group of citizen b, commune, canton, 
department, corporation, company, etc., formed by 
such a contract and considered as a moral person, 
could then, always on the same terms, treat with each 
of the other groups and with all, it would be exactly 
as if my will was repeated ad in/imtum. I should be 
sure that the law thus made on all points that concern 
the republic, on the various motions of millions of per- 
sons, would never be anything but my law; and, if 
this new order of things was called government, that 
this government would be mine. The regime of con- 
tracts, substituted for the regime of laws, would con- 
stitute the true government of man and of the citizen, 
the true sovereignty of the people, the Republic."* 
" The Republic is the organization by which, all 
opinions and all activities remaining free, the People, 
by the very divergence of opinions and of wills, thinks 
and acts as a single man. In the Republic every citi- 
zen, in doing what he wishes and nothing but what he 
wishes, participates directly in legislation and govern- 
ment, just as he participates in the production and 
circulation of wealth. There every citizen is king; 
for he has plenary power, he reigns and governs. 
The Republic is a positive anarchy. It is neither 
liberty subjected to order, as in the constitutional 

-monarchy, nor liberty imprisoned in order, as the pro- 
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visional government would have it. It is liberty d 
livered from all its bobbles, superstition, prejudice, 
sophism, speculation, authority; it is mutual liberty, 
not self-limiting liberty ; liberty, not the daughter but 
the MOTHER of order,"* 

2. Anarchy may easily seem to us " the acme oM 
disorder and the expression of chaos. They say 
that when a Parisian burgher of the seventeenth o 
tury once heard that in Venice there was no king, the 
good man could not get over his astonishment, and 
thought he should die of laughing. Such ia our 
prejudice.""!' As against this, Proudhon draws a , 
picture of how men's life in society under anarchy ' 
might perhaps shape itself in detail, to execute the 
functions now belonging to the State. 

He begins with an example. " For many centuries 
the spiritual power has been separated, within tradi- 
tional limits, from the temporal power. [But there 
has never been a complete separation, and therefore, 
to the great detriment of the church's authority and of 
believers, centralization has never been sufficient.] 
There would be a complete separation if the temporal 
power not only did not concern itself with the celebra- 
tion of mysteries, the administration of sacraments, 
the government of parishes, etc., hut did not intervene 
in the nomination of bishops either. There would en- 
sue a greater centralization, and consequently a more 
regular government, if in each parish the people had 
the right to choose for themselves their vicars and 
curates, or to have none at all; if in each diocese the 
priests elected their bishop; if the assembly of 
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bishops, or a primate of the Gauls, had sole charge of 
tlie regulation of religious affairs, theological instruc- 
tion, and worship. By this separation the clergy 
would cease to be, in the hands of political power, an 
instrument of tyranny over the people; and by this 
application of universal suffrage the ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment, centralized in itself, receiving ite inspirations 
from the people and not from the government or the 
pope, would be in constant harmony with the needs of 
society and with the moral and intellectual condition 
of the citizens. We must, then, in order to return to 
truth, organic, political, economic, or social (for here 
all these are one), first, abolish the constitutional cu- 
mulation by taking from the State the nomination of 
the bishops, and definitively separating the spiritual 
ftwm the temporal; second, centralize the church in it- 
self by a system of graded elections; third, give to the 
ecclesiastical power, as we do to all the other powers 
in the State, the vote of the citizens as a basis. By 
this system what to-day is government will no longer 
be anything but admini-it ration ; all France is central- 
■ ized, so far as concerns ecclesiastical functions; the 
I country, by the mere fact of its electoral initiative, 
governs itself in matters of eternal life as well as in 
those of this world. And one may already see that if 
it were possible to organize the entire country in tem- 
poral matters on the same bases, the most perfect 
order and the most vigorous centralization would exist 
without there being anything of what we to-day call 
constituted authority or government."* 

Proudhon gives a second example in judicial 
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authority. " The judicial functions, by their cJiffere 
specialties, Uieir hierarchy, [their permanent tenure of 
office,] their convergence under » single departmental 
head, show an unequivocal tendency to separation and 
centralization. But they are in no way dependent on 
those who tire under their jurisdid;ion; they are all at 
the disposal of the executive power, which is appointed 
by the people once in four years with authority that 
cannot be diminished; they are subordinated not to 
the country by election, but to the government, presi- 
dent or prince, by appointment. It follows that those 
who are under the jurisdiction of a court are given 
over to their ' natural ' judges just as are parishioners 
to their vicars; that the people belong to the magis- 
trate like an inheritance; that the litigant is the 
judge's, not the judge the litigant's. Apply universal 
suffrage and graded election to the judicial as well 
as the ecclesiastical functions; suppress the permanent 
tenure of office, which is an alienation of the electoral 
right ; take away from the State all action, all 
influence, on the judicial body; let this body, 
separately centralized in itself, no longer depend on 
any but the people, — and, in the first place, you will 
have deprived power of its mightiest instrument of 
tyranny; you will have made justice a principle of 
liberty as well as of order. And, unless you suppose 
that the people, from whom all powers should spring 
by universal suffrage, is in contradiction with itself, — 
that what it wants in religion it does not want in jus- 
tice, — you are assured that the separation of powers 
can beget no conflict; you may boldly lay it down as 
a principle that separation and equilibrium are hence- 
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forth synonymous."* 

Then Proudhon goes on to the army, the custom- 
houses, the public departments of agriculture and com- 
merce, public works, public education, and finance; 
for each of these administrations he demands indejien- 
dence and centralization on the basis of general 
suffrage, t 

" That a nation may manifest itself in its unity, it 
must be centralized in its religion, centralized in ita 
justice, centralized in its army, centralized in ita agri- 
culture, industry, and commerce, centralized in its 
finances, — in a word, centralized in all its functions 
and faculties; the centralization must work from the 
bottom to the top. from the circumference to the cen- 
tre; all the functions must be independent and sever- 
ally self-governing. 

" Would you then make this invisible unity per- 
ceptible by a special organ, preserve the image of the 
old government? Group these different administra- 
tions by tiieir heads; you have your cabinet, your 
executive, which can then very well do without a 
Council of State. 

" Set up above all this a grand jury, legislature, or 
national assembly, appointed directly bv the whole 
country, and charged not with appointing the cabinet 
officers, — they have their inveBtiture from their par- 
ticular constituents, — but with auditing the accounta, 
making the laws, settling the budget, deciding contro- 
versies between the administrations, all after having 
heard the reports of the Public Department, or De- 
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pai-tmeiit of the Interior, to which the whole govern- 
ment will thenceforth be reduced; and you will have a. 
centralization the stronger the more you multiply its 
foci, a responsibility the more real the more clear-cut 
is the separation between the powers; you liave a 
constitution at once political and social."* 

5.— PROPERTY 

I. Since Proudhon sanctions only the one legal 
norm that contracts must be kept, he can approve 
only one legal relation, that between contracting par- 
ties. Hence he must necessarily reject property as 
well as the State, since it is established by particidar 
legal norms, and, as an involuntary legal relation, 
binds even such as have in no way entered into a con- 
tract. And he does reject property^ absolutely, with- 
out any spatial or temporal Umitalion; tiay, it er>en 
appears to him to be a legal relation which Is partini- 
lurly repugnant to Justice. 

" According to its definition, property is the right 
of using and abusing; that is to say, it is the abso- 
lute, irresponsible domain of man over his person and 
his goods. If properly ceased to be the right to 
abuse, it would cease to be property. Has not the 
proprietor the right to give his goods to whomever he 
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will, to let his neighbor bum without crying fire, to 
oppose the public good, to squander his patrimony, 
to exploit the laborer and hold him to ransom, to 
produce bad goods and sell them badly? Can he be 
judicially constrained to use his property well? can he 
be disturbed in the abuse of it? What am 1 saying? 
Is not property, precisely because it is full of abuse, 
the most sacred Uiing in the world for the legislator? 
Can one conceive of a property whose use the police 
power should determine, whose abuse it should re- 
press? Is it not clear, in fine, that if one undertook 
to introduce justice into property, one would destroy 
property, just as the law, by introducing propriety 
into concubinage, destroyed concubinage?"* 

''Men steal: first, by violence on the highway; 
second, alone or in a band; third, by burglary; 
fourth, by embezzlement; fifth, by fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy; sixth, by forgery; seventh, by counterfeiting. 
Eighth, by pocket-picking; ninth, by swindling; 
tenth, by breach of trust; eleventh, by gambling and 
lotteries. — Twelfth, by usury. Thirteenth, by rent- 
taking. — -Fourteenth, by commerce, when the profits 
are more than fair wages for the trader's work. — Fif- 
teenth, by selling one's own product at a profit, and 
by accepting a sinecure or a fat salary. "f " In theft 
such as the laws forbid, force and fraud are employed 
alone and openly; in authorized theft they are dis- 
guised under a produced utility, which they use as a 
device for plundering their victim. The direct use of 
violence and force was early and unanimously re- 
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jected; no nation has yet reached the point of deliver- 
ing ilself from theft when united with talent, labor, 
and possession."* In this sense property is " theft,"t 
" the exploitation of the weak by the strong,"t " con- 
trary to right,"§ "the suicide of society." || 

II. Justwe demands, in place of property, a distri- 
bution of goodn based on the legal norm that con- 
tracts must he lived up to. 

Proudhon calls that portion of goods which is as- 
signed to the individual by contract, " property." In 
1840 he had demanded that individual possession be 
substituted for property ; with tliis one change evil 
would disappear from the earth.^ But in 1841 he is 
already explaining that by property he means only its 
abuses; ** nay, he even then describes as necessary the 
creation of an immediately applicable social system in 
which the rights of barter and sale, of direct and col- 
lateral inheritance, of primogeniture and bequest, 
should find their place.tt J" 1846 he says, "Some 
day transformed property will be an idea positive, 
complete, social, and true; a property which will 
abolish the old property and will become equally ef- 
fective and beneficent for all."J$ In 1848 he is de- 
claring that " property, as to its principle or sub- 
stance, which is human personality, must never 
perish: it must remain in man^s heart as a perpebual 
stimulus to labor, as tlie antagonist whose absence 
would cause labor to fall into idleness and death."§§ 

And in 1860 he announces: " What I sought for 
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as far back as 1840, in defining property, what I am 
wanting now, is not a destruction; I have said it till 
1 am tired. That would have been to fall with Rous- 
seau, Plato, Louis Blanc himself, and all the adver- 
saries of property, into Camjnunism, against which 1 
protest with all my might; what 1 ask for property is 
a BALANCE,"* — that is, "justice."t 

In all these pronouncements property means 
nothing else than that portion of goods which falls 
to the individual on the basis of contracts, on which 
society is to be built up.f The property which 
Proudhon sanctions cannot be a special legal relation, 
but only a possible part of the substance of the one 
legal relation which he approves, the i-elation of con- 
tract. It can afford no protection against a group of 
men whose extent is determined by legal norms, but 
only against a group of men who have mutually 
secured a certain portion of goods to each other by 
contract. Proudhon, therefore, is here using the 
word " property " in an inexact sense; in the strict 
sense it can denote only a portion of goods set apart 
in an involuntary legal relation by particular legal 
norms. 

Accordingly, when in the name of justice Proudhon 
demands a certain distribution of property, this means 
nothing more than that the contracts on which society 
is to be built should make a certain sort of provision 
with respect to the distribution of goods. And the 
way in which they should determine it is this: that 
every man is to have the product of his labor. 
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" Let us conceive of wealth as a mass whose ele- 
ments are held together permanently by a chemical 
force, and into which new elements incessantly enter 
and combine in different proportions, but according to 
a definite law: value is the proportion (the measure) 
in which each of these elements forms a part of the 
whole."* " I suppose, tlierefore, a force which com- 
binea the elements of wealth in definite proportions 
and makes of tliem a homogeneous whole."t "This 
force is labor. It is labor, labor alone, that pro- 
duces all tlie elements of wealth and combines them, 
to the last molecule, according to a variable but 
definite law of proportionality ."J " Every product 
is a representative sign of labor."§ 

" Every product can consequently be exchanged for 
another." II " If then the tailor, in return for fur- 
nishing the value of one day of his work, consumes 
ten times the weaver's day, it is as if the weaver gave 
ten days of his life for one day of the tailor's. This 
is precisely what occurs when a peasant pays a lawyer 
twelve franra for a document that it costs one hour to 
draw up: and this inequality, this iniquity in ex- 
change, is the mightiest cause of poverty. Every 
error in commutative justice is an immolation of the 
laborer, a transfusion of a man's blood into another 
man's body. "II 

■ What I demand with respect to property is a 
MiCK. It is not for nothing that the genius of na- 
f ■ns has equipped Justice with this instrument of 
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precision. Justice applied to economy is in fact 
nothing but a perpetual balance; or, to express my- 
self still more precisely, justice as regards the distri- 
bution of goods is nothing but the obligation which 
rests upon every citizen and every State, in their busi- 
ness relations, to conform to that law of equilibrium 
which manifests itself everywhere in economy, and 
whose violation, accidental or voluntary, is the funda- 
mental principle of poverty."* 

2. That every man should enjoy the product of his 
labor is possible only through reciprocity, according 
to Proudhon; therefore he calls his doctrine " the 
theory of mutuality or of the muiwMWi."t '' Reci- 
pHoci'n' is expressed in the precept, ' Do to others 
what you would have done to you,' a precept which 
political economy has translated into its celebrated 
formula, ' Products exchange for products,' Now the 
evil which is devouring us residts from the fact that 
the law of reciprocity is unrecognized, violated. The 
remedy consists altogether in the promulgation of this 
law. The organization of our mutual and reciprocal 
relations is the whole of social science."}: 

And so Proudhon, in the solemn declaration whicli 
he prefixed to the constitution of the People's Bank 
when he first published it, gives the following assur- 
ance: " I protest that in criticising property, or 
rather the whole body of institutions of which pro- 
perty is the pivot, I never meant either to attack the 
individual rights recognized by previous laws, or to 
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dispute the legitimacy of acquired possessions, or to 
instigate an arbitrary distribution of goods, or to put 
an obstacle in tlie way of the free and regular acquisi- 
tion of properties by bargain and sale; or even to 
prohibit or suppress by sovereign decree land-rent 
and interest on capital. I think that all these mani- 
festations of Imman activity should remain free and 
optional for all; 1 would admit no other modifica- 
tions, restrictions, or suppressions of tJiem than natu- 
rally and net^essarily result from the universalization 
of the principle of reciprocitv and of the law of syn- 
thesis which I propound. This is my last will and 
testament. I allow only him to suspect Us sincerity, 
who could tell a lie in the moment of death."* 

a.— REALIZATION 

7%e change which justice calhjbr is to cinne about 
in thi.1 way, that those men who have recognized the 
truth are to convince others how necessary the change 
it for the sake of justice, and that hereby, spontane- 
misly, law is to transform itself, the State and pro- 
perty to drop away, and the new condition to appear. 
The new condition will appear " as soon as the idea 
is popiJarized " ; t that it may appear, we must " pop- 
ularize the idea. "J 

I. Nothing is requisite but to convince men that 
justice commands the change. 

1. Proudhon rejects all other methods. His doc- 
trine is " in accord with the constitution and the 
laws."§ "Accomplish the Revolution, they say, and 
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after this everything will be cleared up. As if the 
Revolution itself could be accDrnplished without a 
leading idea! '^* " To secure justice to one's self by 
bloodshed is an extremity to which the Californians, 
gathered since yesterday to seek for gold, may be re- 
duced; but may the luck of France preserve us from 
it!"t 

" Despite the violence which we witness, I do not 
believe that hereafter liberty will need to use force to 
claim its rights and avenge its wrongs. Reason will 
serve us better; and patience, like the Revolution, is 
invincible.":|: 

2. But how shall we convince men, " how popular- 
ize the idea, if the bourgeoiHe remains hostile; if the 
populace, brutalized by servitude, full of prejudices 
and bad instincts, remains plunged in indifference; if 
the professors, the academicians, the press, are calum- 
niating you; if the courts are truculent; if the powers 
that be muffle your voice? Don't worry. Just as 
tlie lack of ideas makes one lose the most promising 
games, war against ideas can only push forward the 
Revolution. Do you not see already that the regime 
of authority, of inequality, of predestination, of 
eternal salvation, and of reasons of State, is daily be- 
coming still more intolerable for the well-to-do classes, 
wliose conscience and reason it tortures, than for the 
mass, whose stomach cries out against it? "§ 
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3. The moat effective means for convincing men, 
according to Proudhon. is to present to the people, 
within the State and without violating its law, " an 
example of centralization spontaneous, independent, 
and social," thus applying even now the principles of 
the future constitution of society.* " Rouse that col- 
lective action without which the condition of the 
people will forever be unhappy and its efforts power- 
loss. Teach it to produce wealth and order with its 
own hands, without the help of the authorities." t 

Proudhon sought to give such an example by the 
founding of the People's Bai]k.^ 

The People's Bank was to " insure work and pros- 
perity to all producers by organizing them eis ban- 
ning and end of production with regard to one an- 
other, — that is, as capitalists and as consumer8."§ 

" The People's Bank was to be the property of all 
the citizens who accepted its services, who for this puis 
pose furnished money to it if they thought that it 
could not yet for some time do without a metallic 
basis, and who, in every case, promised it their prefer- 
ence in discounting paper, and received its notes as 
cash. Accordingly the People's Bank, working for 
the profit of its customers themselves, had no occasion 
to take interest for its loans nor to charge a discount 
on commercial paper; it had only to take a very 
slight allowance to cover salaries and expenses. So 
credit was gkatlitods!— The principle being realized, 
the consequences unfolded themselves ad infinifum.'''"^ 

" So the People's Bunk, giving an example of pop- 
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ular initiative alike in government and in public 
economy, which thenceforth were to be identified in a 
single synthesis, was becoming for tlie proletariat at 
once the principle and the instrument of their eman- 
cipation; it was creating political and industrial lib- 
erty. And, as every philosophy and every religion is 
the metaphysical or symbolic expression of social econ- 
omy, the People's Bank, changing the material basis 
of society, was ushering in the revolution of philoso- 
phy and religion; it was thus, at least, that its 
founders had conceived of it."* 

AH this can best be made clear by reproducing 
some provisions from the constitution of the People's 
Bank. 

Art. 1. By these presenta a conunercia.! company is faunded- 
undet the name of Sociiti dt la Banqae dn Peuple, coDsUtiag of 
Citisen Proudhon, here present, and the peraona who shall ^ve 
their assent to this constitution by becoming stockholders. 

Art. 3 For the present the company will exist as a 

partnership in which Citizen Proudhon shall be general partner, 
and the other parties concerned shall be limited partners who 
shall in no case be responsible for more than the value of their 
shares. 

Art. S The firm name shall be P, J. Proudhon & Co. 

Art. 6. Besides the members of the company proper, every 
citizen is invited to form n part of the People's Bank as a co- 
operator. For this it suffices to assent to the bank's constitution 
and to acc^t its paper. 

Art. 7. The People's Bank Company being capable of in- 
definite extension, iti virtual duration is endless. However, to 
conform to the requirements of the law, it fixes its duration at 
ninely-nine years, which shall commence on the day of its 
definitive organization. 

Art. 9 The People's Bank, having as its 6tm» the es- 
sential gratuitousness of credit and exchange, as its objatt the 
circulation, not the production, of values, and as its maaia the 
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Tul tnen the People's Bank Company, having to confonn to 
established custom and the reqiiireraenta of law, and espe- 
cially in order more effectively to invite citizens to join it, will 
provide itself with capital. 

Art. It). The capital of the People's Bank shall be five 
million francs, divided into shares of five francs each. 

.... The company shall be definitively organiieil, and its 
business shall begin, when ten thousand shares are taken. 

Art. H. Stock shall be issued only at par. It shall bear no 
interest. 

Art. 15. The principal businesses of the People's Bank ate, 1, 
to increase its cash on hand by issuing notes ; 9, discounting en- 
dorsed C'lmmercial paper; S, discountinji; accepted orders (eom- 
mandeij and bills (/ikIutii); 4, Iciboh on personal proper^ ; fi, 
loans on personal security ; 6, advances on annuities and 
collateral security ; T, payments and collections; 8, advances to 
productive and industrial enterprises (la commands). 

To these departments the People's Bank will add : 9, the 
functions of a savings bank and endowment insurance ; 10, 
insurance; 1 1 , safe deposit vaults ; 19, the service of the 

Art. 18. In distinction from ordinary bank notes, payable in 
tpede to some one's order, the paper of the People's Bank is an 
order for goods, vested with a sipt-ial character, rendered perpet- 
ual, and is payable at sight by every stockholder and 
co-operator in the prodiicl* or ««rpioM of his industry or 

Art. 91. Every co-operator agrees to trade by preference, for 
all goods which the company can olfer him, with the co-oper- 
ators of the bank, and to reserve his orders exclusively for his 
fellow stockholders and fellow co-operaton. 

In return, every producer or tradesman co-operating with the 
bank agrees to fiunish his goods to the other co-operatora at a 
reduced price. 

Art. SS. The People's Bank has Its headquarters in Pails. 
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s aim is, in the course of time, to establish a branch in every 
arroadinetrumt and a correspondent in every commune. 

Art. 63. As aeon as circumstances permit, the present com- 
pany shall be converted into a corporation, since this form 
allows us to realixe, according to the wish of the founders, the 
threefold principle, first, of election ; second, of the separation 
and the independence of the branches of work; third, of the 
personal respanBibility of every employee." 

II. If once men are convinced that justice com- 
mands the change, then will " despotism fall of itself 
by its very useleasness.""!" The State and property 
disappear, law is transformed, and the new condition 
of things begins. 

"The Revolution does not act after the fashion of 
the old governmental, aristocratic, or dynastic princi- 
ple. It is Right, the balance of forces, equality. It 
has no conquests to pursue, no nations to reduce to 
servitude, no frontiers to defend, no fortresses to 
build, no armies to feed, no laurels to pluck, no pre- 
ponderance to maintain. The might of its economic 
institutions, the gratuitousness of its credit, the bril- 
liancy of its thought, are its sufficient means for 
converting the universe." J "The Revolution has for 
allies all who suffer oppression and exploitation; let 
it appear, and the universe stretches its arms to it."§ 

" I want the peaceable revolution. I want you to 
make the very institutions which I charge you to 
abolish, and the principles of law which you will have 
to complete, serve toward the realization of ray wishes, 
BO that the new society shall appear as the spontan- 
eous, natural, and necessary development of the old, 
and that the Revolution, while abrogating the old 
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order of things, i»hall nevertheless be the {N'ogresB of 
that cjrder.*'* ** When the people, once enlight^ied 
regarding its true interests, declares its will not to re- 
form the government but to revolutionize society, *'t 
then ** the dissolution of government in the economic 
organism ^X ^^^^ follow in a way about which one can 
at present only make guesses. § 
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CHAPTER V 
STIRNER'S TEACHING 



1. Johann Kaspar Schmidt was born in 1806, at 
Bayreuth in Bavaria. He studied philosopliy and 
theology at Berlin from 1826 to 1828, at Erlangeii 
from 1828 to 1829. In 1829 he interrupted his 
studies, made a prolonged tour through Germany, and 
then lived alternately at Koenigsberg and Kulni till 
1832. From 1832 to 1834 he studied at Berlin 
again; in 1835 he passed his tests there as Gymncm- 
alUhrer. He received no government appointment, 
however, and in 1839 became teacher in a young 
ladies' seminary in Berlin. He gave up this place in 
1844, but continued to live in Berlin, and died there 
in 1856. 

In part under the pseudonym Max Stirner, in part 

\ anonymously, Schmidt published a small luimber of 

% works, mostly of a philosophical nature. 

I 2. Stimer's teaching about law, the State, and 

' pro]>erty is contained chiefly in his book " Der Eitt- 
^gX '""^ *^'" Eigcntum " (1845). 

— But here arises the question. Can we speak of 
such a thing as a "teaching" of Stimer's? 

Stimer recognizes no ought. " Men are such as 
they should be- — can be. What should they be? 
Surely not more than they can be! And what can 

1 they be? Not more, again, than they — can, i. e. 
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than they have the ability, the strength, to be 
" A man is ' called ' to nothing, and has no * proper 
business,' no ' function,' as little as a plant or beast 
has a ' vocation.' He has not a vocation ; but he has 
powers, which express tliemselves where they are, be- 
cause their being consists only in their expression, and 
which can remain idle as little as life, which would no 
longer be life if it ' stood still ' but for a second. 
Now one might cry to man, ' Use your power.' But 
this imperative would be given tlie meaning that it 
was man's proper business to use his power. It is not 
BO. Rather, every one really does use his power, 
without first regarding this as his vocation; every one 
uses in every moment as much power as he 
possesses, "f 

Nay, Stimer acknowledges no such thing as truth. 
" Truths are phrases, ways of speaking, words 
{loffoi'); brought into connection, or arranged by 
ranks and files, they form logic, science, philosophy. "J 
" Nor is there a truth, — not right, not liberty, human- 
ity, etc., — which could subsist before me, and to which 
1 would submit. "§ " If there is a single truth to 
which man must consecrate his life and his powers be- 
cause he is man, then he is subjected to a rule, domin- 
ion, law, etc.; he is a man in service."l| " As long as 
you believe in trutli, you do not believe in yourself ; 
you are a — servant, a — religious man. You alone 
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are truth; or rather, you are more than truth, which 
is nothing at all before you,"* 

If one chose to draw the extreme inference from 
this, Stirner's book would be only a self-avowal, an 
expression of thoughts without any claim to general 
validity; in it Stirner would not be informing us what 
he thinks to be true, or what in his opinion we ought 
to do, but only giving us an opportunity to observe 
the play of his ideas. Stirner did not draw this infer- 
ence, t and one should not let the style of the book, 
which speaks mostly of Stirner's " I," lead him to 
tliink that Stirner did draw it. He calls that man 
" blinded, who wants to be only ' Man', "J He takes 
the floor against " the erroneous consciousness of not 
being able to entitle myself to as much as I want."§ 
He mocks at our grandmothers' belief in ghosts, || He 
declares that " penalty must make room for satisfac- 
tion, "T[ that man " should defend himself against 
man,"** And he asserts that "over the door of our 
time stands not Apollo's ' Know thyself,' but a ' Turn 
yourself to account! ' "ff So Stirner intends not only 
to give us information about his inward condition at 
the time he composed his book, but to tell us what he 
thinks to be true and what we ought to do; his book 
is not a mere self-avowal, but a scientific teaching, 

3. Stirner does not call his teaching about law, the 
State, and property " Anarchism." He prefers to use 
the epithet " anarchic " to designate political 
liberalism, which he combats.^^ 
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a.— BASIS 

According to Stirner tfw supreme lawjbr each onei 
of lis is Ms own welfare. 

What does one's own welfare mean? " Let us seek 
out the enjoyment of life! "* " Henceforth the ques- 
tion is not how one can acquire life, but how he can 
ex|)end it, enjoy it; not how one is to produce in him- 
self the true ego, but how he is to dissolve himself, to 
live himself out."t " If the enjoyment of life is to 
triumph over the longing or hope for life, it must 
overcome it in its double significance which Schiller 
brings out in ' The ideal and Life '; it must crush 
spiritual and temporal poverty, abolish the ideal and 
— the want of daily bread. He who must lay out his 
life in prolonging life cannot enjoy it, and he who is 
still seeking his life does not have it, and can as little 
enjoy it; both are poor."J 

Our own welfare is our supreme law. Stirner ^ 
recognizes no duty.§ " Whether what I think and do] 
is Christian, what do I care? Whether it is human, 
humane, liberal, or unhbman, inhumane, illiberal, 
what do I ask about that? If only it aims at what I 
would have, if only I satisfy myself in it, then fit it 
with predicates as you like; it is all one to nie."|| 
"So then my relation to the world is this: I no longer 
do anything for it ' for God's sake ', I do nothing ' for 
man's sake ', but what I do I do ' for my sake \"T[ 
~ Where the world comes in my way — -and it c 

ay everywhere — I devour it to appease tlie him- 
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ger of my egoism. You are to me nothing but — my 
food, just as I also am fed upon and used up by you. 
We have only one relation to each other, that of 
utility, of usableness, of use."* " I too love men, not 
merely individuals, but every one. But I love them 
with the consciousness of egoism; I love them because 
love makes me happy, I love because love is natural to 
me, because it pleases me. I know no * commandment 
of love '."t 

.1— LAW 

I. Looldng to each one'.i oion welfare, Stirner i 

rejects law, and that tinthout any limitatiaii to particuX 
tar spatial or temporal conditions. 

LawJ exists not by the individual's recognizing it 
as favorable to his interests, but by his holding it 
sacred. " Who can ask about ' right ' if he is not oc- 
cupying the religious standpoint just like other peo- 
ple? Is not ' right ' a religious concept, i. e. some- 
thing sacred?"§ " When the Revolution stamped 
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liberty as a 'right' it took refuge in tlie religious 
sphere, in the region of the sacred, the ideal."* I am 
to revere the sultanic law in a sultanate, the popular 
law in republics, the canon law in Catholic commun- 
ities, etc. 1 am to subordinate myself to these laws, I 
am to count them sacred. "f '"The law is sacred, and 
he who outrages it is a criminal, "J "There are no 
criminals except against something sacred "; § crime 
falls when the sacred disappears. |I Punishment has a 
meaning only in relation to something sacred .K 
"What does the priest who admonishes the criminal 
do? He sets forth to him the great wrong of having 
by his act desecrated that which was hallowed by the 
State, its property (in which, you will see, the lives of 
those who belong to the State must be included)."** 

But law is no more sacred than it is favorable to 
the individuaPs welfare. " Right — is a delusion, 
bestowed by a ghost."f "f Men have " not recovered 
the mastery over the thought of ' right,' whichthey 
themselves created; their creature is running away 
with them."JJ " Let the individual man claim ever 
ao many rights; what do I care for his right and his 
.claim?"§§ I do not respect them. — " What you have 
the might to be you have the right to be. I deduce 
all right and all entitlement from myself; I am en- 
titled to everything that I liave miglit over. I am 
"enfitlecTfo overthrow Zeua. Jehovkh, God," etc., if 1 
if I cannot, then these gods will always r 

the right and in the might as against me."!| || 
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" Right crumbles into its nothingness when it is swal- 
lowed up by force,"* •' but with the concept the word 
too loses its nieaning."t "The people will perhaps 
be against the blasphemer; hence a law against blas- 
phemy. Shall I therefore not blaspheme? Is this 
law to be more to me than an order? "J *' He who 
has might 'stands above the law''."§ "The earth be- 
longs to him who knows how to take it, or who does 
not let it be taken from him, does not let himself be 
deprived of it. If he appropriates it, then not merely 
the earth, but also the right to it, belongs to him. 
This is egoistic right; i. e., it suits me, therefore it is 
right." II 

II. Se^'welfare commands that injiiture it itself 
should be men's rule fraction in place of the law. 

Each of U3 is " unique, "If " a world's history for 
himself,"** and, when he " knows himself as 
unique, "ft he is a " self-owner." J J " God and man- 
kind have made nothing their object, nothing but 
themselves. Let me then likewise make myself my 
object, who am, as well as God, the nothing of all 
else, who am my all, who am the Unique."§§ " Away 
then with every business that is not altogether my 
business! You think at least the ' good cause ' must 
be my business? What good, what bad? Why, I 
myself am my business, and I am neither good nor 
bad. Neither has meaning for me. What is divine 
is God's business, what is human ' Man's.' My busi- 
ness is neither what is divine nor what ia human, it is 
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not what is true, good, right, free, etc., but only what 
is mioe; and it is no general business, but is — unique, 
as I am unique. Nothing is more to me than 
myaelf ! "• 

" What a difference between freedom and self- 
ownership! 1 am free from what I am rid of; I am 
owner of what I have in my power,"t " My freedom 
becomes complete only when it is my — miglit; but by 
tills I cease to be a mere freeman Eind become a self- 
owner."J " Each must say to himself, I am all to 
myself and I do all for my sake. If it ever became 
clear to you that God, tlie commandments, etc., do 
you only harm, that they encroach on you and ruin 
you, you would certaiuly cast them from you just as 
the Christians once condemned Apollo or Minerva or 
heathen morality. "§ " How one acta only from him- 
self, and asks no questions about anything further, the 
Christians have made concrete in the idea of 'God.' 
He acta ' as pleases hinr."|| 

" Might is a fine thing and useful for many things; 
for ' one gets farther with a handful of might than 
with a bagful of right.' You long for freedom? 
You fools! If you took might, freedom would come 
of itself. See, he who has might ' stands above the 
law.' How does this prospect taste to you, you ' law- 
abiding ' people? But you have no taste! "il 
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"■wAwft ia called State. Without law the State is not 
possible. " ' Respect for the statutes! ' By this 
cement the whole fabric of the State is held 
together."* 

The State as well as the law, then, exists, not bj / 
the individual's recognizing it as favorable to liis wel-/ 
fare, but rather hy his counting it 8a«red, by " our j 
being entangled in the error that it is an I, as which 
it applies to itself the name of a ' moral, mystical, or 
political person.' I, who really am I, must pull off 
this lion's skin of the I fi-om the parading thistle- 
eater."t The same holds good of the State as of the 
family. " If each one who belongs to the family is to 
recognize and maintain that family in its permanent 
existence, tlieii to each tlie tie of blood must be sacred, 
and his feeling for it must be that of family piety, of 
respect for the ties of blood, whereby every blood- 
relative becomes hallowed to him. So, also, to every 
member of the State-community this community must 
be sacred, and the concept which is supreme to the 
State must be supreme to him too,"t The State is 
" not only entitled, but compelled, to demand " thia.§ 
But the State is not sacred. " The State's behavior 
is violence, aud it calls its violence ' law ', but that of 
tlie individual ' crime '." || If I do not do what it 
wishes, " then tlie State turns against me with all the 
force of its lion-paws and eagle-talons; for it is the 
king of beasts, it is lion and eagle. "Tt " Even if you 
do overpower your opponent as a [wwer, it does not 
follow that you are to him a hallowed authority, un- 
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less he is a degenerate. He does not owe you respect, 
and reverence, even if he will be wary of your 

might. •;• 

Nor is the State favorable to the individual's wel- 
fare. " I am the mortal enemy of the State,"f ^ 
" The general welfare as such is not my welfare, but 
only the extremity of self-denial. The general wel- 
fare may exult aloud while I must lie like a hushed 
dog; the State may be in splendor while I starve. "f 
" Every State is a despotism, whether the despot be 
one or many, or whether, as people usually conceive to 
be the case in a republic, all are masters, i. e. each 
tyrannizes over the others. "§ " Doubtless the State 
leaves the individuals as free play as possible, only 
they must not turn the play to earnest, must not for- 
get it. The State has never any object but to limit 
the individual, to tame him, to subordinate him, to 
subject him to something geueral; it lasts only bo 
long as the individual ia not all in all, and is only the 
clear-cut limitation of me, my limitedness, my 
slavery. "II 

" A State never aims to bring about the free activ- 
ity of individuals, but only that activity which is 
bound to the State's purpose. "Tf "ITie State seeks to 
hinder every free activity by its censorship, its over- 
sight, its police, and counts this hindering as its duty, 
because it is in truth a duty of self-preservation."** 
" I am not allowed to do all the work I can, but only 
so much as the State ]>ermits; I must not turn my 
thoughts to account, nor my work, nor, in general, 
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I anything that is mine."* " Pauperism is the value- 
lessness of Me, the phenomenon of my being unable to 
turn myself to account. Therefore State and pauper- 
ism are one and the same. The State does not let me 
attain my value, and exists only by my valuelessness; 
its goal is always to get some benefit out of me, i. e. 
to exploit me, to iiae me up, even if this using con- 
sisted only in my providing a proles (^proUtariaO; it 
wanta me to be ' its creature '."f 

" The State cannot brook man's standing in a 
direct relation to man; it must come between as a — 
mediator, it must — intervene. It tears man from 
man, to put itself as ' spirit ' in the middle. The 
laborers who demand a higher wage are treated as 
criminals so soon as they want to get it by compul- 
sion. What are they to do? Without compulsion 
they don't get it, and in compulsion the State sees a 
Belf-help, a price fixed by the ego, a real, free turning 
to account of one's property, which it cannot 
permit.''^ 

II. Every maTCs own welfare demands that a muial 1 
human life solely on the basis of its precepts should \ 
take the place i^tke State. Stirner calls tliis sort of 
social life " the union of egoists."§ 

1. Even after the State is abolished men are to live 
together in society. "Self-owners will fight for the 
unity which is their own will, for union. "|| But what 
is to keep men together in the union? 

Not a promise, at any rate. " If I were bound 
to-day and hereafter to my will of yesterday," my will 
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would " be benumbed. My creature, i-is., a partic- 
ular expression of will, would have become my domin- 
ator. Because I was a fool yesterday I must remain 
such all my life."" "The union is my own creation, 
my creature, not sacred, not a spiritual power above 
my spirit, as little as any association of whatever sort. 
As I am not willing to be a slave to my maxims, but 
lay them bare to my constant criticism without any 
warrant, and admit no bail whatever for their continu- 
ance, so still less do I pledge myself to the union for 
my future and swear away my soul to it as men are 
said to do with the devil, and as is really the case with 
the State and all intellectual authority; but I am and 
remain more to myself than State, Church, God, and 
the like, and, consequently, also infinitely more than 
the union,"t 

Rather, men are to be held together in the union 
by the advantage which each individual has from the 
union at every moment. If 1 can " use " my fellow- 
men, " then I am likely to come to an understanding 
and unite myself with them, in order to strengthen my 
power by the agreement, and to do more by joint 
force than individual force could accompUsh, In this 
joinder 1 see nothing at all else than a multiplication 
of my strength, and only so long as it is my multi- 
plied strength do I retain it."J 

Hence the union is something quite different from 
"that society which Communism means to foimd."§ 
" You bring into the union your whole power, your 
ability, and assert yourself; in society you with your 
labor-strength are spent. In the former you live ego- 
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isticaily, ill the latter humanly, i. e. religiously, as a 
' member in the body of this Lord \ You owe to 
society what you have, and are in duty bound to it, 
are — possessed by ' social duties'; you utilize the 
union, and, uiidutiful and unfaithful, give it up when 
you are no longer able to get any use out of it. If 
society is more than you, then it is of more conse- 
quence to you than yourself; the union is only your 
tool, or the sword with which you sharpen and en- 
large your natural strength; the union exists for you 
and by you, society contrariwise claims you for itself 
and exists even without you ; in short, society is 
sacred, the union is your own ; society uses you up, 
you use up the union."* 

2. But what form may such a social life take in 
detail? In reply to his critic, Moses Hess, Stirner 
gives some examples of unions that already exist. 

" Perhaps at this moment children are running to- 
gether under his window for a comradeship of play ; 
let him look at them, and he will espy merry egoistic 
unions. Perhaps Hess has a friend or a sweetheart; 
then he may know how heart joins itself to heaii, how 
two of them unite egoistically in order to have the 
enjoyment of each other, and how neither ' gets the 
worst of the bargain.' Perhaps he meets a few pleas- 
ant acquaintances on the street and is invited to 
accompany them into a wine-shop ; does he go with 
them in order to do an act of kindness to them, or 
does he ' unite ' with them because he promises him- 
self enjoyment from it? Do they have to give him 
r their best thanks for his ' self-sacrifice ', or do they 
"stirner pp. «7-lB. 
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know that for an hour they formed an 'egoistic 
union ' together?"* Stiriier even thinks of a 
" German Union. "f 



I 



I. Together loitk lam Stirner necessarily has to re-\ 
jfct also, and Just as vnconditionally, the legal insti-\ 
tution of prapeHy. This " lives by grace of the lawj 
It has its guarantee only in the law; it is not a fact, 
but a fiction, a thought. This is law-property, legal 
property, warranted property. It is mine not by me, 
but by — law. "J 

Property in this sense, as well as the law and the 
State, is based not on the individuaPs recognizing it 
as favorable to his welfare, but on his counting it 
sacred. " Property in the civil sense means sacred 
property, in such a way that 1 must respect your pro- 
perty. ' Have respect for property ! ' Therefore the 
political liberals would like every one to have his bit 
of property, and have in part brought about an in- 
credible parcellation by their efforts in this direction. 
Every one must have his bone, on which he may find 
something to bite."§ 

But property is not sacred. " I do not step timidly 
back from your property, be you one or many, but 
look upon it always as my property, in which I have 
no need to ' respect ' anything. Now do the like with 
what you call my property! "|| 

Nor is property favorable to the individual's wel- 
fare. " Projjerty, as the civic liberals understand it, 
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is untenable, because the civic proprietor is really 
nothing but a propertyless man, a man everywhere ex- 
cluded. Instead of the world's belonging to him, as 
it might, there belongs to him not even the paltry 
point on which he turns around."* 

II. Every one's own welfare commands that a disA 
iribution of commodiiks based solely on its precepts I 
should take the place of property. When Stimir des- 
ignates as " property " the share of commodities as- 
signed to the iudividual by these precepts, it is in the 
improper sense in which he constantly uses the word 
property: in the proper sense only a share of commod- 
ities assigned by law can be called property. t 

Now, according to the decrees of his own welfare, 
every man should have all that he is powerful enough 
to obtain. 

" What they are not competent to tear from me the 
power over, that remains my property : all right, then 
let power decide about property, and I will expect 
everything from my power! Alien power, power that 
I leave to another, makes me a slave; then let own 
power make me an owner." J " To what property am 
I entitled? To any to which I — empower myself. I 
give myself the right of property in taking property to 
myself, or giving myself the proprietor's power, plen- 
ary power, empowerment," § " What I am competent 
to have is my 'competence,' "|| "The sick, children, 
the aged, are still competent for a great deal; e. g. to 
receive their living instead of taking it. If they are 

tZenker fkilB to rccogniie tliix when \\c aaserta (p. fa) that Stimcr de- 
Inuide praperty bsned an the ritilit uf DO<?'uaatinn, 
' (Slinierp.»40. gft.p.sao. l/ft.p.isi. 
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cMmpelent to control jou to the extent of liftving you 
desire ttieir contiuued existence, tlien they have a 
power over you."* " What competence the child po&- 
seases in its smile, its pltiy, its crying, — in short, in its 
mere existence! Are you capable of resisting its de- 
mand? or do you not hold out to it, as a mother, your 
breast, — as a father, so much of your belongings as it 
needs? It puts you under constraint, and therefore 
possesses what you call yours."t 

" Property, Uierefore, should not and cannot be 
done away with; rather, it must be torn from ghostly 
hands and become my property; then will the erro- 
neous consciousness tiiat I cannot entitle myself to as 
much as I want vanish. — ' But what cannot a man 
want? ' Well, he who wants much, and knows how 
to get it, has in all times taken it to him, as Napoleon 
did the continent, and the French Algeria. Therefore 
the only point is just that the respectful ' lower 
classes ' should at length learn to take to themselves 
what they want. If they reach their hands' too far for 
you, why, defend yourselves."! "What ' man' wants 
does not by any means furnish a scale for me and my 
needs; for I may have a use for more, or for less. 
Rather, I must have as much as 1 am competent to 
appropriate to myself,"§ 

2. " In this matter, as well as in others, unions will 
multiply the individual's means and make secure his 
assailed property."|| " When it is our will no longer 
to leave the land to the land-owners, but to appropri- 
ate it to ourselves, we unite ourselves for this purpose; 
we form a union, a sociSti, which makes itself owner; 
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if we are suct^ssful, they cease to be land-oi 
And, as we chase them out from land and soil, so we 
can also from many another property, to make it our 
own, the property of the — concjuerors. The conquer- 
ors form a society, which one may conceive of as so 
great that by degrees it embraces all mankind; but 
so-called mankind is also, as such, oidy a thought 
(ghost); its reality is the individuals. And these in- 
dividuals as a collective mass will deal not less arbi- 
trarily with land and soil than does an isolated 
individual."* 

■' What all want to have a share in will be with- 
drawn from that individual who wants to have it for 
himself alone; it is made a conmiou possession. As a 
common possession every one has a share in it, and 
this share is his property. Just so, even in our old 
relations, a house which belongs to five heirs is their 
common possession; but the fifth part of ttie proceeds 
is each one's property. The property which for the 
present is still withheld from us can be better made 
use of when it is in the hands of us all. Let us there- 
fore associate ourselves for the purpose of this 
robbery,"! 

S.-REALIZATION 

According to Stirner the change which every om-'i 
OTtfii welfare requires ia to come about in this way, — ■ 
that men in 8uffl.aent number Jirst undergo an inward 
chaTige and recognize their own Teelfare as their high- 
est law, OTid that these men then bring to pass byjorce 
the outward change also: to wit, the abrogation of 
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Um: Sliilv. and prrijwrli/, and the intfotliKiriin iifUm 
new anulition. 

I. The first and niost important thing is the inward 
change of men. 

" Revolution and iuBurrection must not be regarded 
as Byiionyraous. The former consists in an overturn- 
ing of conditions, of the existing condition or state, 
the State or society, and so is a political or social act; 
the latter has indeed a transformation of conditions as 
its inevitable consequence, but starts not from this but 
from men's discontent witb themselves, is not a lifting 
of shields but a lifting of individuals, a coming tip, 
without regard to tlie arrangements that spring from 
it. The Revolution aimed at new arrangements: the 
Insurrection leads to no longer having ourselves ar- 
ranged but arranging ourselves, aTid seta no brilliant 
hope on ' institutions,' It is not a fight against the 
existing order, since, if it prospers, the existing order 
collapses of itself; it is only a working my way out of 
the existing order. If I leave the existing order, it b 
dead and passes into decay. . Now, since my purpose 
is not the upsetting of an existing order but the lift- 
ing of myself above it, my aim and act are not politi- 
cal or social, but, as directed upon myself and my 
ownness alone, egoistic."* 

Why was the founder of Christianity " not a revo- 
lutionist, not a demagogue as the Jews would have 
liked to see him; why was he not a Liberal? Be- 
cause he expected no salvation from a change of con- 
ditions, and this whole business was indifferent to 
him. He was not a revolutionist, like C'tt-sar for in- 
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stance, but an insurgent; not an overturner of the 
State, but one who straightened kim.setf up. He 
waged no Liberal or political war against the existing 
autiiorities, but wanted to go his own way regardless 
of these authorities and undisturbed by them."* 

" Everything sacred is a bond, a fetter. Every- 
thing sacred will be, must be. perverted by perverters 
of law; therefore our present time has such perverters 
by the quantity in all spheres. They are preparing 
for the break of the law, for lawlessness."t " Regard 
yourself as more powerful than they allege you to t>e, 
and you have more power; regard yourself as more, 
and you are more. "J "The poor become free and 
proprietors only when they — ' rise '."§ Only from 
egoism can the lower classes get help, and this help 
they must give to themselves and — will give to them- 
selves. If they do not let Uiemselves be constrained 
into fear, tliey are a power," || 

II, Furthermore, in order to bring about the 
" transformation of conditions "T[ and put the new 
condition in the place of law, State, and property. 
violent insurrection against tlie condition that has 
hitherto existed is requisite. 

1. " The State can be overcome only by a violent 
arbitrariness."** "The individual's violence [GeK>(tft] 
is called crime {^Verbrechen^, and only by crime does 
he break [brechen] the State's authority [Gewalt] when 
he opines that the State is not above him, but he 
above the State."tt " Here too the result is that the 
thinkers' combat against the government is wrong. 
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viz. in impotence, bo far as it cannot bring into the 
field anytliing but thoughts against a personal power 
(the egoistic power stops the mouths of the thinkers). 
The theoretical combat cannot complete the victory, 
and the sacred power of thought succumbs to the 
might of egoism. It is only the egoistic combat, the 
combat of egoists on both sides, that clears up 
everything."* 

"The property question cannot be solved so gently 
as the Socialists, even the Communists, dream. It is 
solved only bv the war of all against alL^'t " Let me 
then retract the might which I have conceded to 
others out of ignorance regarding the strength of my 
own might! Let me say to myself, * Whatever my 
might reaches to is my property,' and then claim as 
property all that 1 feel myself strong enough to at- 
tain ; and let me make my real property extend us far 
as I entitle («. e. empower) myself to take."t " In 
order to extirpate the unpossessing rabble, egoism 
does not say, ' Wait and see what the Board of 
Equity will— donate to you in the name of the collect- 
ivity ', but ' Put your hand to it and take what you 
need! '"§ 

In this combat Stimer agrees to all methods. " I 
will not draw back with a shudder from any act be- 
cause there dwells in it a spirit of godlessness, immo- 
rality, wrongfulness, as little as St. Boniface was dis- 
posed to abstain from chopping down the heathens' 
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sacred oak on account of religious scruples."* " The 
power over life and death, which Church and State re- 
rved to themselves, this too I call — inine."t " The 
life of the individual man 1 rate only at what it is 
worth. His goods, the material and the spiritual 
alike, are mine, and I dispose of them as proprietor to 
the extent of my — niight."f 

2. Stinier depicts for us a single event in this vio- 
lent transformation of conditions. He assumes that 
certain men come to realize that they occupy a dis- 
proportionately unfavorable position in the State as 
compared with otliera who receive the preference. 

'* Those who are in tlie unfavorable position take 
courage to ask the question, ' By what, then, is your 
property secure, you favored ones? ' and give them- 
selves the answer, ' By our refraining from interfer- 
ence! By our protection, therefore! And what do 
you give us for it? Kicks and contempt you give the 
"common people"; police oversight, and a catechism 
with the chief sentence " Resjject what is not yours, 
what belongs to others! respect others, and especially 
superiors! " But we reply, " If you want our respect, 
buy it for a price tlmt shall be acceptable to us." 
We will leave you your property, if you pay duly for 
tliis leaving. With what, indeed, does the general in 
time of peace pay for the many thousands of his 
yearly income? or Another for the sheer hundred- 
thousands and millions? With what do you pay us 
for chewing potatoes and looking quietly on while you 
swallow oysters? Only buy the oysters from us as 
dear as we have to buy the potatoes from you, and 
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you may go on eating them. Or do you suppose the 
oysters do not belong to us as much as to you? You 
will make an outcry about violence if we take hold 
and help eat them, and you are right. Without 
violence we do not get them, as you no less have them 
by doing violence to us« 

'* ^ But take the oysters and done with it, and let us 
come to what is in a closer way our property (for this 
other is only possession) — to labor. We toil twelve 
hours in the sweat of our foreheads, and you offer us a 
few groscben for it« Hien take the like for your 
labor too. We will come to terms all ri^t if only we 
have first agreed on the point that neither any longer 
needs to — doooate anything to the oih&r. For cmtur- 
iea we have ofiered you alms in our kindly — stupidiW» 
have giv^A the mite of the poor and rendesed to the 
laasl^rs what is — not the masters^; now just open joor 
bag9i» ibr henceforth there is a trenmMlous rise in the 
price of our ware. We will take nothing away finom 
YOU» nottung at aU» only you ^lall pay better for what 
you want to have. What have you then? ^ I have 
an estate of a thousand acre&'* And I am your pIow> 
man» and will hereafter do your plowing only for a 
thaler a day wages. ''''Then TU get another.^ You 
will not iind oue> for we plowmen are no longer doing 
anything different, and if one presents himaelf who 
takes less, let him beware of us.' '^f 



CHAPTER VI 
BAKUNIN'S TEACHING 



1. Mikhail Alexandre v itch Bakunin was bom in 
ISH at Pryamukhino, district of TorahoV, govern- 
ment of Tver. In 1834 he entered the Artillery 
School at St. Petersburg; in 1835 he became an 
officer, but resigned his commission in the same year. 
He then lived alternately in Pryamukhino and in 
Moscow, 

In 1840 Bakunin left Russia. In the following 
years revolutionary plans took him now to this part of 
Europe, now to that; in Paris he associated much 
with Proudhon, In 1849 he was condemned to death 
in Saxony, but was pardoned; in 1850 he was handed 
over to Austria and was condemned to death there 
also; in 1851 he was handed over to Russia and was 
there kept a prisoner first at St, Petersburg, then at 
Schluesselburg; in 1857 he was sent to Siberia. 

From Siberia Bakunin escaped to London in 1865, 
by way of Japan and California, He took up his 
revolutionary activities again at once, and tliereafter 
lived by turns in the most various parts of Europe, 
In 1868 he became a member of the Association inter- 
nationale dec travailleurs, and soon afterward he 
founded the Alliance intemationale de la dhiuicratie 
socialiste. In 1869 he came into intimate relations 
with the fanatic Nechayeff, but broke away from him 
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in the next year. In 1872 he was expelled from the 
Association intcrnationale des travailkurs on the 
ground that bis aims were diferent irom those of the 
Association. He died at Berne in 1876. 

fiakunin wrote a number of works of a philosophi- 
cal and political nature. 

S. Bakunin^s teaching about law, the State, and 
property finds its expression especially in the " Pro- 
position motivee au comile central de la Ligue de la 
pair etdela liberty "* offerfed by him in 1868; in the 
principlesf of the AlUartce internationale de la devio- 
cratie sociaUste, drawn up by him in 1868; and in his 
work "Dieu et VEtaf'X (1871). 

Writings which cannot with certainty be assigned 
to Bakunin are here disregarded. Among such we 
may name especially the two works " The Principles 
of the Revolution "§ and "Catechism of the Revolu- 
tion," II in which Nechayeff'a views are set forth. 
They are ijideed ascribed to Bakunin by some,l[ but 
their matter is in contradiction to hia other utterances 
as well as to hia deeds; he even used vehement lan- 
guage on several occasions against Nechayeif 's 
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"Machiavellianism and Jesuitism."* Even on the 
assumption that they are by Bakunin, they would at 
any rate express only a very insignificant chapter in 
his development. 

3. Bakunin designates his teaching about law, the 
State, and property as " Anarchism." " In a word, 
we reject all legislation, all authority, all privileged, 
chartered, official, and legal influence, — even if it wei-e 
created by universal suffrage, — in the conviction that 
such things can but redound always to the advantage 
of a ruling minority of exploiters and to the disad- 
vantage of the vast enslaved majority. In this sense 
we are in truth Anarchists."t 



Bakiinin regards the evolutionary law qfthepro- 
gre»s of manldndjrom a lens perfect ejistence to the 
moxi perfect possibk exiHeTice as the law which has 
supreme validity for man. 

" Science has no other task than the careful intel- 
lectual reproduction, in the moat systematic form pos- 
sible, of the natural laws of corporeal, mental, and 
moral life, alike in the physical and in the social 
world, which two worlds constitute in fact only a 
single natural world. "f 

Now " science — that is, true, unselfish science "| — 
teaches us the following: " Every evolution signifies 
the negation of its starting-point. Since according to 
the niHterialists the basis or starting-point is material, 
the negation must necessarily be ideaL"l| That is. 
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" everything that lives makes the effort to perfect itself 
aa fully as possible."* 

Thus, " according to tUe conception of materialists, 
man's historical evolution also moves in a. constantlv 
ascending line."! " It is an altogether natural move- 
ment from the simple to the compound, from down to 
up, fi-om the lower to tlie higher. "'J " History con- 
sists in the progressive negation of man's original 
bestiality by the evolution of his humanity, "§ 

" Man is originally a wild beast, a cousin of the 
gorilla. But he has already come out of the deep 
night of bestial impulses to make his way to the light 
of the mind. This explains all his former missteps in 
the most natural way, and comforts us somewhat with 
regard to his present aberrations. He has turned his 
back on bestial slavery, and is now moving toward 
freedom through the realm of slavery to God, which 
lies between his bestial and his human existence. 
Behind us, therefore, lies our bestial existence, before 
lis our human;! the I'gbt of humanity, which alone 
can light us and warm us, deliver us and exalt us, 
make us free, happy, and bi'othei's, stands never at the 
beginning of history, but always only at its end." || 

This " historical negation of the past takes place 
now slowly, sluggishly, sleepily, but now again pas- 
sionately and violently,"^! It always takes place with 
the inevitable certainty of natural law: " we believe in 
the final triumph of humanity on earth."** " We 
yearn for the coming of this triumph, and seek to has- 
ten it with united effort " ; ** " we must never look 
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i back, always forward alone; before us is our sun, 
before us our bliss."* 



I. In the progress of Tnankindjrom its bestinl ex- 
I iatence to a human existence, one of the next steps, 
] according to Bakumn, imll be tlte disappearance — not 
indeed of law, but — qfeimctcd law. 

Enacted law belongs to a low stage of evolution, 
" A political legislation, whether it is based on a 
ruler's will or on the votes of representatives chosen 
by universal sufirage, con never correspond to the laws 
of nature, and is always baleful, hostile to the liberty 
of the masses, if only because it forces upon them a 
system of external and consequently despotic laws."t 
No legislation has ever " had another aim than that of 
confirming, and exalting into a system, the exploita- 
tion of the laboring populace by the ruling classes." j: 
Thus every legislation " has for its consequence at 
once the enslavement of society and the depravation of 
the legislators." § 

But mankind will soon leave behind it the stage of 
evolution to which law belongs. Enacted law is in- 
dissolubly connected with the State: "the State is .a 
historically necessary evil,"|| "a transitory form of so- 
ciety "; ^ " with the State, law in the jurists' sense, the 
so-called legal regulation of popular life from above 
• downward by legislation, must necessarily fall."** 
1 Everybody feeb already that this moment is approach- 
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ing,* the transformation is at hand,f it is to be 
expected within the niueteenth century .J 

II. In the tw.rt stage ofevolution, which vianhUul 
must speedily reach, there leill be no enacted law to be 
sure, but there toill be law even there. What Bakimiii 
predicts with regard to this nest stage of evolution 
enables us to perceive that according to his expecta- 
tion norms will then prevail which " are based on a 
general will,"§ and which even secure obedience by 
forcible compulsion if necessary, || so that they are 
legal norms. 

Among such legal norms of our next stage of evolu- 
tion Bakunin mentions that by virtue of which there 
exists a " right to independence.'IJ For me as an in- 
dividual this means " diat I as a man am entitled to 
obey no other man, and to act only m accordance 
with ray own judgment."** But, furthermore, 
"every nation, every pro\'lnce, and every commune 
has the unlimited right to complete independence, 
provided that its internal constitution does not 
threaten the independence and liberty of the adjoining 
territories." tt 

Likewise Bakuiiin regards it as a legal norm of the 
next stage of evolution that contracts must be lived up 
to. To be sure, the obligation of contracts has its 
limits, " Human justice cannot recognize anything as 
creating an obligation in perpetuity. All rights and 
duties are founded on liberty. The right of freely 
uniting and separating is the first and most important 
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of all political rights."* 

Another legal norm mentioned by Bakunin as be- 
longing to the nest stage of evolution is that by virtue 
of which " the land, the instruments of labor, and all 
other capital, as the collective property of the whole of 
society, will exclusively serve for "the use of the agri- 
cultural and industrial associations."! 



I. In the progress of mankind J'rojn its bestial cri-i- 
feace to a human existence the State Toill shortly, ac- 
cording to Bakunin, disappear. " The State is a 
historically temporary arrangement, a transitory form 
of society. "J 

1. The State belongs to a low stage of evolution. 

" Man takes the first step from his bestial existence 
to a human existence by religion; but so long as he 
remaina^rcligiduS-he will never reach his goal; for 
every religion condemns him to absurdity, guides him 
into a wrong course, and makes him seek the divine 
in place of the human. "| " All religions, with their 
gods, demigods, and prophets, their Messiahs and 
saints, are products of the credulous fancy of men who 
had not yet come to the fiall development and entire K 
possession of their intellectual powers." || This holds 
good also, and particularly, of Christianity: it is " the 
complete inversion of common -sense and reason. "1[ 

The State is a product of religion. " In all lands 
it is bom of a marriage of violence, robbery, spoli- 
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ation, — in short, of war and conquest, — with the gods 
whom the religioua enthusiasm of the nations had 
gradually created."* " He who speaks of revelation 
speaks tliereby of revealera enlightened by God, of 
Messiahs, prophets, priests, and lawgivers; and, if 
once these are recognised on earth as representatives of 
the Deity, as sacred teachers of mankind chosen by 
God himself, then of course tliey have unlimited 
authority. All men owe them blind obedience; for 
no human reason, no human justice, is valid against 
the divine reason and justice. As slaves of God, men 
must be also slaves of the Church, and of the State so 
far as tlie Church hallows the State. "f 

" No State is without religion, and none can be 
without religion. Take the freest States in the world, 
— for instance, the United States of America or the 
Swiss Contederacy, — and see what an important part 
divine pi-ovidence plays in all public utterances 
there. "j " It is not without good reason that govern- 
ments hold the belief in God to be an essential condi- 
tion of their power." § "There ia a class of people 
who, even if they do not believe, must necessarily act 
as if they believed. This class embraces all mankind's 
tormentors, oppressors, and exploiters. Priests, 
m on arch s, statesmen, soldiers, financiers, office-holders 
of all sorts; policemen, gendarmes, jailers, and execu- 
tioners; capitalists, usurers, heads of business, and 
house-owners; lawyers, economists, politicians of all 
shades, — all of them, down to the smallest grocer, will 
ilways repeat in chorus the words of Voltaire, that, if 
there were no God, it would be necessary to invent 
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him; 'for must not the popula^^e have its religion?' 
It is the very safety-valve."* 

2. The characteristics of the State correspond to 
the low stage of evolution to which it belongs. 

The State enslaves the governed. " The State is 
force; nay, it is the silly parading of force. It does 
not propose to win love or to make converts; if it puts 
its finger into anything, it does so only in an un- 
friendly way; for its essence consists not in persuasion, 
but in command and compulsion. However much 
pains it may take, it cannot conceal the fact that it is 
the legal maimer of our will, the constant negation of 
our liberty. Even when it commands tlie good, it 
makes this valueless by commanding it; for every 
command slaps liberty in the face; as soon as the 
good is commanded, it is transformed into the evil in 
the eyes of true (that is, human, by no means divine) 
moraiitj, of the dignity of man, of liberty; for man's 
liberty, morality, and dignity consist precisely in 
doing the good not because he is commanded to but 
because he recognizes it, wills it, and loves it."t 

At the same time the State depraves those who gov- 
ern. " It is characteristic of privilege, and of every 
privileged position, that they poison the minds and 
hearts of men. He who is politically or economically 
privileged has his mind and heart depraved. This is 
a law of social life, which admits of no exceptions and 
is applicable to entire nations as well as to classes, 
corporations, and individuals. It is the law of equal- 
ity, the foremost of tlie conditions of liberty and 
humanity. "J 
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" Powerful States can maintain themselves only by 
crime, little States are virtuous only from weakness."* 
"We abhor monarchy with all our hearts; but at the 
same time we are convinced that a great republic too, 
with army, bureaucracy, and political centralization, 
will make a business of conquest without and oppres- 
sion witliin, and will be incapable of guaranteeing 
happiness and liberty to its subjects even if it calls 
them citizens, "t " Even in the purest democracies, 
such as tiie United States and Switzerland, a 
privileged minority faces the vast enslaved majority.''^ 

3. But the stage of mankind's evolution to which 
the State belongs will soon be left behind. 

" From the beginning of historic society to this I 

day, there has always been oppression of the nations 
by the State. Is it to be inferred that this oppression 
is inseparably connected with the existence of human 
society?"§ Certainly not! "Tlie great, true goal of 
history, the only one for which there is justification, is 
our humanization and deliverance, the genuine liberty 
and prosperity of all socially-living men/' || "In ^he 
tryimph of humanity is at the same time the goal and 
the essential meaning of history, and this triumph can 
be brought about only by liberty.'^K " As in the 
past the State was a historically necessary evil, it must 
just as necessarily, sooner or later, disappear alto- 
gether."** Everybody feeb already that this n 
ment is approaching.tt the transformation is at 
hand,tj: it is to be expected within the nineteenth 
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century. 

II. In the next atage of eoolution, which mankind 
must speedily reach, the place of the State will be 
taken by a social human life on the bans of the Ugal 
norm that contracts must he Uved up to. 

1. Even after the State is done Jiway, men will live 
together Bocially. The goal of human evolution, 
"complete humanity,'''f can be attained only in a 
society. | " Man becomes man, and his humanity be- 
comes conscious and real, only in society and by the 
joint at-tivity of society. He frees himself from the 
yoke of external nature only by joint — that is, soci- 
etary — labor: it alone is capable of making the sur- 
face of the earth fit for the evolution of mankind; but 
without such external liberation neither intellectual 
nor moral liberation is possible. Furthermore, man 
gets free from the yoke of his own nature only by edu- 
cation and instruction; they alone make it possible for 
him to subordinate the impulses and motions of his 
body to the guidance of his more and more developed 
mind; but education and instruction are of an exclu- 
sively societary nature. Oulside of society man would 
have remained forever a wild beast, or, what comes to 
about the same thing, a saint. Finally, in his isola- 
tion man cannot have the consciousness of liberty. 
What liberty means for man is that he is recognized 
as free, and treated as free, by those who surround 
him; liberty is not a matter of isolation, therefore, 
but of mutuality — -not of separateness, bnt of combi- 
nation; for every man it is only the mirroring of his 
humanity (that is, of his human rights) in the 
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consciousness of liis brothers."* I 

But men will be held together in society no longer 
by a supreme authority, but by the legally binding 
force of contract. Complete humanity can be at- 
tained only in a free society. " My liberty, or, what 
means the same, my human dignity, consists in my 
being entitled, as man, to obey no other man and to 
fict only on my own judgment."! " I niyself am a 
free man only so far as 1 recognize the humanity and 
liberty of all tlie men who surround me. In respect- 
ing tlieir humanity I respect my own. A cannibal, 
who treats his prisoner as a wild beast and eats him, 
is himself not a man, but a beast. A slaveholder is 
not a man, but a master."} " The more free men 
surround me, and the deeper and broader their free- 
dom is, so much deeper, broader, and more powerful 
is my freedom too. On the other hand, every enslave- 
ment of men is at the same time a limitation of my 
freedom, or, what is the same thing, a negation of my 
human existence by its bestial existence, "§ But a 
free society cannot be held together by authority.!| 
.but only by contract.^! 

2. How will the friture society shape itself in 
detail? 

" Unity is the goal toward which mankind cease- 
lessly moves."** Therefore men will unite with the 
utmost amplitude. But " the place of the old organ- 
ization, built from above downward upon force and 
authority, will be taken by a new one which has no 




1 Bs. ** Pmpotilivii " pp. lC-18. 
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other basis than the natural needs, inclinations, anil 
endeavors of men."* Thus we come to a '" free union 
of individuals into communes, of communes into pro- 
vinces, of provinces into nations, and finally of nations 
into the United States of Europe and later of the 
whole world. "t 

" Every nation, — be it great or small, strong or 
weak, — every province, and every commune has tlie 
unlimited right to complete independence, provided 
that its internal constihition does not threaten the 
independence and liberty of the adjoining 
territories, "J 

" All of what are known as the historic rights of 
nations are totally done away; all ijuestions regarding 
natural, political, strategic, and economic boundaries 
are henceforth to be classed as ancient history and 
resolutely disallowed. "§ 

" By the fact that a territory has once belonged to 
a State, even by a voluntary adhesion, it is in no wise 
bound to remain always united with this State. Hu- 
man justice, the only justice that means anything to 
us, cannot recognize anything as creating an obliga- 
tion in perpetuity. All rights and duties are founded 
on liberty, llje right of freely uniting and separat- 
ing is the first and most important of all political 
rights. Without this right the League would be 
merely a concealed centralization still. "|| 



I. In the progreix itf mnnkiruljrom H.t bestial e. 
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islence to a human ejvdence, according to Bakunin, vie 
must shortly come to the disappearmux — not indeed o^ 
property, but — qfproperty\i present form, unlimited 
private property. 

1. Private property, so far as it fastens upon all 
things without distinction, belongs to the same low 
stage of evolution as the State. 

" Private property is at once the consequence and 
the basis of the State.'''* " Every government is ne- 
cessarily based on exploitation on the one hand, and 
on the other hand has exploitation for its goal and 
bestows upon exploitation protection and legality. "f 
In every State there exist " two kinds of relationship, 
— to wit, government and exploitation. If really 
governing means sacrificing one's self for the good of 
the governed, then indeed the second relationship is in 
direct contradiction to tlie first. But let ua only un- 
derstand our point rigiitly! From the ideal stand- 
point, be it tlieological or metaphysical, the good of 
the masses can of course not mean their temporal wel- 
fare: what are a few decades of earthly life in compar- 
ison to eternity? Hence one must govern the masses 
with regard not to this coarse earthly happiness, but 
to their eternal good. Outward sufferings and priva- 
tions may even be welcomed from the educator's 
standpoint, since lui excess of sensual enjoyment kills 
the immortal soul. But now the contrsidiction disap- 
pears. Exploiting and governing mean the same; 
the one completes the other, and serves as its means 
and its end."t 

Private property, when it exists in all thin 
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without distinction, has such characteristics as corre- 
spond to the low stage of evolution to which it 



" On the privileged representatives of head-work 
(who at present are called to be the representatives of 
society, not because they have more sense, but only 
because they were born in the privileged class) such 
property bestows all the blessings and also all the de- 
basement of our civilization: wealth, luxury, profuse 
expenditure, comfort, the pleasures of family life, the 
exclusive enjoyment of political liberty, and hence the 
possibility of exploiting millions of laborers and gov- 
erning them at discretion in one's own interest. 
Wliat is there left for the representatives of liaiid< 
work, these numberless millions of proletarians or of 
small farmers? Hojieless misery, not even the joys of 
the family (for the family soon becomes a burden to 
the poor man), ignorance, barbarism, an almost 
Ijestial existence, and this for consolation witii it all, 
that they are serving as pedestal for the culture, 
liberty, and depravity of a minority."* 

The freer and more highly developed trade and in- 
dustry are in any place, " the more complete is the de- 
moralization of the privileged few on the one hand, 
and the greater are the miserVi the complaints, and 
the just indignation of the laljoring masses on the 
other, England, Belgium, France, Germany, are 
certainly the countries of Europe in which trade and 
industry enjoy greatest freedom and have made most 
progress. In these very countries the most cruel 
pauperism prevails, the gulf Ixitween capitalists and 
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landlords on the one hand and the laboring class on 
the other is greater than in any other country. In 
Russia, ill the Scandinavian countries, in Italy, in 
Spain, where trade and industry are still embryonic, 
people but seldom die of hunger except on extraordin- 
ary occasions. In England starvation is an every-day 
thing. And not only individuals starve, but thous- 
ands, tens of thousands, hundreds of thousands."* 

3. But mankind will soon have passed the low 
stage of evolution to which private property belongs. 

As there has at all times been oppression of the 
nations by the State, so has there also always been 
" exploitation of the masses of slaves, serfs, wage- 
workers, by a ruling minority, "f But this exploita- 
tion is no more " inseparably united with the existence 
of human society "J than is that oppression. "By 
the force of things themselves "§ unlimited private 
property will be done away. Everybody feels already 
that this moment is approaching, || the transformation 
is already at hand,^ it is to be expected within the 
nineteenth century.** 

II. In the nc:vt itage qfei'olution, aiMch mankind 
must spee^ly reach, property toill be so constituted 
that there will indeed be private property in the objects 
<^ consumption, but in land, instruments of labor, and 
all other capital, there will be only social property. 
The future society will be coUectivist. 

In this way every laborer has the product of his 
labor guaranteed to him. 
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1. "Justice must serve as basis for the new world: 
without it, no liberty, no living together, no prosper- 
ity, no peace."* " Justice, not that of jurists, nor yet 
that of theologians, nor yet that of metaphysicians, 
but simple human justice, commands "f that " in 
foture every man^s enjoyment corresponds to the quan- 
tity of goods produced by him. "J The thing is, 
then, to find a means "which makes it impossible for 
any one, whoever lie may be, to exploit the labor of 
another, and permits each to share in the enjoyment 
of society's stock of goods (which is solely a product 
of labor) only so far as he has, by his labor, directly 
contributed to the production of this stock of good8."§ 

This means consists in the principle " that the land, 
the instruments of labor, and all other capital, as the 
collective property of Uie whole of society, shall ex- 
clusively serve for the use of the laborers.^that is. of 
their agricultural and industrial associations. "|1 " I 
am not a Communist, but a Collectivi3t."T( 

2. The collectivism of the future society " by no 
means demands the setting up of any supreme author- 
ity. In the name of liberty, on which alone an eco- 
nomic or a political organization can be founded, we 
shall always protest against everything that looks even 
remotely similar to Communism or State Socialism."** 
" I would have the organization of society, and of the 
collective or social property, from below upward by 
the voice of free union, not from above downward by 
means of any authority."tt 
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•.-REALIZATION 

The change that is promptly to be expected in (he 
course cf mankind's progresajrom its bestial existence 
to a human eavttence, — the disappearance of the State, 
the transformation of law and property, and the ap~ 
pearance of the new condition. — itnll come to pass, ac- 
cording to Bakunin, by a sodal revolution; that is, br/ 
a violent subversion of the old order, which will be 
automatically brought about by the power of things, 
but which those who^oresee the course Revolution 
have the task of hastening andjadlitating. 

I, " To escape its wretched lot the populace has 
three ways, two imaginary and one real. The two 
first are the rum-shop and the cliurch, the third is the 
social revolution."* " A cure is possible only 
through the social revolution,"! — tliat is, through 
" the destruction of all institutions of inequality, and 
the establishment of economic and social equality.''^ 
The revolution will not be made by anybody. " Re- 
volutions are never made, neitlier by individuals nor 
yet by secret societies. They come about automatic- 
ally, in a measure; the power of things, the current 
of events and facts, produces them. They are long 
preparing in the depth of the obscure consciousness of 
the masses — then they break out suddenly, not seldom 
on apparently slight occasion,"§ The revolution is 
already at hand to-day; || everybody feels its ap- 
proach ;TI we are to expect it within the nineteenth 
century.** 
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1, " By the revolution we understand the unchain- 
ing of everything that is to-day called ' evil passions,' 
and the destruction of everything that in tlie same 
language is called ' public order '."* 

The revolution will rage not against men, but 
aguinat relations and things.f " Bloody revolutions 
are often necessary, thanks to human stupidity; yet 
they are always an evil, a. monstrous evil and a great 
disaster, not only with regard to the victims, hut also 
for the sake of the purity and perfection of the pur- 
pose in whose name they take place. "f " One must 
, not wonder if in tlie first moment of their uprising the 
I people kill many oppressors and exploiters — this mis- 
fortune, which is of no more importance anyhow tlian 
the damage done by a thunderstorm, can perhaps not 
be avoided. But this natural fat^t will be neither 
moral nor even useful. Political niassjiures have never 
killed parties; particularly have they always shown 
themselves impotent against the privileged classes; for 
authority is vested far less in men than in the position 
which the privileged acquire by any institutions, par- 
ticularly by the State and private property. If one 
would make a tliorough revolution, therefore, one 
must attack things and relationships, destroy property 
and the State: then there is no need of destroying 
men and closing one's self to the inevitable reaction 
which the si fi lightering of men always has provoked 
and always will provoke in every society. But, in 
order to have the' right to deal humanely with men 
without danger tp the revolution, one must be inexor- 
. able toward things ami relationships, destroy every- 
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tiling, and first and foremost property and its iiievit- 
ftble consequence the State. This is the whole secret 
of the revolution."* 

" The revolution, as the power of things to-day 
nectissarily presents it before us, will not be national, 
but interntitional, — lhnt is, universal. In view of the 
thruateneil league of all privileged interests and all 
rt-actionary powers in Europe, in view of the terrible 
instrumentalities that a shrewd organization puts at 
their disposal, in view of the deep chasm that to-day 
yawns between tlie boiir^oisie and tlie laborers every- 
whei-e, no revolution can count on success if it does 
not 8[)e<HiiIy extend itself beyond the individual nation 
to all otlier nations. But tlie revolution can never 
cross the frontiers and become general unless it has in 
it tlic foundations for this generality; that is, unless it 
is pronouncedly socialistic, and, by equality and jus- 
tice, destroys the State and establishes liberty. For 
nothiii}^ can better inspire and uplift the sole true 
power of tlie century, tlie laborers, than the complete 
liberation of labor and the shattering of all institu- 
tions for tlie protection of hereditary property and of 
capital. "t "A political and national revolution can- 
not win, therefore, unless the political revolution be- 
comes social, and the national revolution, by the very 
fact of its fundamentally socialistic and State-de&troj- 
ing clianvcter, Kfonies a universal revolution.'"} 

2. "Tlie revolution, as we understand it, must on 
ibt very first day completely and fundamentally 
dcotroy tlit State and all State institutions. This 

'nction will ha^'e the following natural and neces- 
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' gary effccb. (a) 'ITie bankruptcy of the State. 
(b) The cessation of State collection of private debt*, 
whose payment is thenceforth left to the debtor's 
pleasure, (c) The cessation of the payment of taxes, 
and of the levying of direct or indirect imposts, (d) 
The dissolution of the army, the courts, the corps of 
office-holders, the police, and the clergy, (c) The 
stoppage of the official administration of justice, the 
abolition of all that is called j uristic law and of its 
exercise. Hence, the valuelessnesa, and the consign- 
ment to an auio-da^e, of all titles to property, testa- 
mentary dispositions, bills of sale, deeds of gift, judg- 
ments of courts — in short, of the whole mass of papers 
relating to private law. Everywhere, and in regard 
to everything, the revolutionary fact in place of the 
law created and guaranteed by the State, (f) The 
confiscation of all productive capital and instruments 
of labor in favor of the associations of laborers, which 
will use them for collective production, (g) The con- 
fiscation of all Church and State property, as well as 
of the bullion in private hands, for the benefit of the 
commune formed by the league of the associations of 
laborers. In return for the confiscated goods, those 
who are affected bv the confiscation receive from the 
commune their absolute necessities; they are free to 
acquire more afberward by their labor,"* 

The destruction will be followed by tlie reshaping. 
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Hence, (h) " The organization of the commune by the 
permHDciit association of the barricades, and by its 
organ, the council of the revolutionary commune, to 
which e\ery barricade, every street, every quarter, 
sends one or two responsible and revocable representa- 
tives with binding instructions. The council of the 
commune can appoint executive committees out of its 
membership for the various branches of the revolution- 
ary administration, (i) The declaration of the cap- 
ital, insurgent and organized as a commune, that, 
after the righteous destruction of tlie State of author- 
ity and guardianship, it renounces the right (or rather 
the usurpation) of governing the provinces and setting 
a standard for them, (k) The summons to all pro- 
vinces, communities, and associations, to follow the ex- 
ample given by the capital, first to organize them- 
selves in revolutionary form, then to send to a speci- 
fied meeting-place responsible and revocable represen- 
tatives with binding instructions, and so to constitute 
the league of the insurgent associations, communities, 
and provinces, and to organize a revolutionary power 
capable of defeating the reaction. The sending, not 
of official commissioners of the revolution with some 
sort of badges, but of agitators for the revolution, to 
all the provinces and communities — especially to the 
peasants, who cannot be revolutionized by scientific 
principles nor yet by the edicts of any dictatorship, 
but only by the revolutionary fact itself: that is, by 
the inevitable effects of the complete cessation of 
official State activity in all the communities. ITie 
abolition of the national State, not only in other 
senses, but in this, — that all foreign countries, pro- 
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' vinces, communities, associatioiis, nay, all iiidividuah 
who have risen in the name of the same principles, 
without regard to the present State boundaries, are 
accepted as part of the new political system and 
nationality; and that, on the other hand, it shall ex- 
clude from membership those provinces, communities, 
associations, or personages, of the same country, who 
take the side of tlie reaction. Tlius must the uni- 
versal revolution, by the very fact of its binding the 
insurgent countries together for joint defence, march 
on unchecked over the abolished boundaries and the 
ruins of the formerly existing States to its triumph."* 

II. "To serve, to organize, and to hasten"! "the 
revolution, which must everywhere be the work of the 
people'^J — this alone is the task of those who foresee 
the coiu-se of e\ olution. We have to i>erform " mid- 
wife's services "§ for the new time, "to help on the 
birth of the revolution." || 

To this end we must, " first, spread among the 
masses thoughts that correspond to the instincts of the 
masses. "K " What keeps the salvation-bringing 
thought from going through the laboring masses with 
a rush? Their ignorance; and particularly the polit- 
ical and religious prejudices which, thanks to the ex- 
ertions of the ruling classes, to this day obscure the 
laborer's natural thought and healthy feelings."*' 
" Hence the aim must consist in making him com- 
pletely conscious of what he wants, evoking in him 
the thought that corresponds to his impulses. If once 
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the thoughts of the laboring masses have mounted to 
the level of tlieir impulses, then will their will be soon 
determined and their power irresistible."* 

Furthermore, we must " form, not indeed the army 
of the revolution,— the army can never be anything 
but the people, — ^but yet a sort of staff for the revolu- 
tionary army. These must be devoted, energetic, 
talented men, who, above all, love the people without 
ambition and vanity, and who have the faculty of 
mediating between the revolutionary thought and the 
instincts of the people. No very great number of such 
men is requisite. A hundred revolutionists firmly and 
seriously bound together are enough for the interna- 
tional organization of all Europe. Two or three hun- 
dred revolutionists are enough for the organization of 
the largest country. "f 

Here, especially, is the field for the activity of 
secret societies.^ " In order to serve, organize, and 
hasten the general revolution "§ Bakunin founded the 
Alliance intcrtmtwnale de la divtocratie sodalisie. It 
was to pursue a double purpose: " (a) The spreading 
of correct views about politics, economics, and philo- 
sophical questions of every kind, among the masses in 
all countries; an active propaganda by newspapers, 
pamphlets, and books, as well as by the founding of 
public associations, (b) The winning of all wise, 
energetic, silent, welt-disposed men who are sincerely, 
devoted to the idea; the covering of Europe, and 
America too so far as possible, with a network of 
self-sacrificing revolutionists, strong by unity. ''|| 
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1. Prince Peter Alexeyevitch Kropotkin was bom 
at Moscow in 1842. From 1862 to 1867 he was an 
officer of the Cossacks of the Amur; during this time 
he traveled over a great part of Siberia and Man- 
churia. From 1867 to 1871 he studied mathematics 
at St. Petersburg; at this time he -t^aa also secretary of 
the Geographical Society; imder its commission he ex- 
plored the glaciers of Finland and Sweden in 1871. 

In 1872 Kropotkin visited Belgium and Switzer- 
land, where he joined the Association internationale 
des travailletir.'i. In the- same year he returned to St. 
Petersburg and became a prominent member of the 
Tchaikoffski secret society. This weis found out in 
1874. He was arrested and kept in prison until in 
1876 he succeeded in escaping to England. 

From England Kropotkin went to Switzerland in 
1877, but was expelled from that country in 1881. 
Thenceforth he resided alternately in England and 
France. In France, in 1883, he was condemned to 
five years' imprisonment for membership in a pro- 
hibited association; he was kept in prison till 1886, 
and then pardoned. Since then he has lived in 
England. 

Kropotkin has published geographical works and 
accounts of travel, and also writings in the spheres of 
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economics, politics, mid tlie philosophy' nf law. 

2. For Kropotkiii's teaching about law, the State, 
and property, the moat important sources are his 
many short works, newspaper articles, and lectures. 
The articles that he published from 1879 to 1882 in 
" he Revolte" of Geneva, appeared in 1885 as a 
book under the title " Paroles iFun revoke.'''' The 
only large work in which he develops his teaching is 
" La cimqufte du pain" (1892). 

3. Kropotkin calls his teaching " Anarchism." 

" When in the bosom of the International there was 
formed a party which no more acknowledged an au- 
thority inside that association than any other author- 
ity, this party called itself at first federalist, then 
anti-authoritarian or hostile to the State. At that 
time it avoided describing itself as Anarchistic. The 
word an-archie (it was so written at that time) seemed 
to identify the party too much with the adherents of 
Proudhon, whose reform ideas the International was 
(opposing. But for this very reason ils opponents 
delighted in using this designation in order to produce 
confusion; besides, the name made the assertion pos- 
sible that from the very name of the Anarchists it was 
evident that they aimed merely at disorder and chaos, 
without thinking any farther. Tlie Anarchistic party 
was not slow to adopt the designation that was given 
to it. At first it still insisted on the hyphen between 
an and archie, with the explanation that in this form 
the word an-arcMe, being of Greek origin, denoted ab- 
sence of dominion and not ' disorder ' ; but it soon de- 
cided to spare the proof-reader his useless trouble and 
the reader his lesson in Greek, and used the name as it 
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stoofl." * And in fact " the word anarrhw, which 
negates the whole of this so-called order and reminds 
us of the fairest moments in the lives of the nations, 
is well chosen for a party that looks forward to con- 
quering a better future." t 



According to Kropotkin, the law which has supreme 
validity Jbr man ia the evolutionaty law of the prog- 
ress of manMndJrom a less happy existence to an 
ejistence aa happy as possible; from this law he 
derives the commandrnent injustice and the command- 
ment of energy. 

"1. The supreme law for man ia the evolutionary 
law of the progress of mankind from a less happy 
existence to an existence aa happy as possible. 

There ia " only one scientific method, the method 
of the natural sciences,";^ and we apply this method 
also " in the sciences that relate to man,"§ particu- 
larly in the "science of society." || Now, a mighty 
revolution is at present taking placeH in the entire 
realm of science; it is the result of the " philosophy of 
evolution."** "The idea hitherto prevalent, that 
everything in nature stands fast, is fallen, destroyed, 
annihilated. Everything in nature changes; nothing 
remains: neither the rock which appears to us to be 
immovable and the continent which we call terra 
Jirma, nor the inhabitants, their customs, habits, and 
liioughts. All that we see about us is a transitory 
phenomenon, and must change, because motionless- 
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ness would be deRt)i."* In the case of oi'gnnisnis this 
evolution is progress, in consequence of '" tlieir admir- 
able adaptivity to their conditions of life. They de- 
velop such faculties as render more complete both the 
adaptations of the aggregates to their surroundings 
and those of each of the constituent parts of the ag- 
gregate to the needs of free co-operation, "f " This 
is the ' struggle for existence,' which, therefore, must 
not be conceived merely in its restricted sense of a 
struggle between individuals for ttie means of 
subsistence. "J 

" Evolution never advances so slowly and evenly as 
has been asserted. Evolution and revolution alter- 
nate, and the revolutions — that is, the times of accel- 
erated evolution — belong to the unity of nature just 
as much as do the times in which evolution takes 
place more slowly. "§ " Order is the free equilibrium 
of all forces that operate upon the same point; if any 
of these forces are interfered with in their operation 
by a human will, they operate none the less, but their 
effects accumulate till some day they break the arti- 
ficial dam and provoke a revolution." || 

Kropotkin applies these general propositions to the 
social life of men.^y " A society is an aggregation of 
organisms trying to combine the wants of the indi- 
vidual with those of co-operation for the welfare of 
the species "; ** it is " a whole which serves toward 
the purpose of attaining the largest possible amount 
of happiness at the least possible expense of human 
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I force,"* Now human societies evolve, f and one may 
I try to determine the direction of this evolution. J 
k Societies atlvance from lower to higher forms of 
* organization; § but the goal of this evolution — that is, 
the point towards which it directs itself — consistJ! in 
" establishing the best conditions for realizing the 
greatest happiness of humanity. "|| What we call 
progress is the right path to this goal;^ humanity 
may for tlie time err from this path, but will always 
be brought back to it at last.** 

But not even here does evolution take place without 
b revolutions. What is true of a roan's views, of the 
^climate of a country, of the characteristics of a ajjecies, 
f is true also of societies: "they evolve slowly, but there 
are also times of the quickest transformation." ft 
For circumstances of many kinds may oppose them- 
selves to the effort of human associations to attain to 
the greatest possible measure of happinesa.J J " New 
thoughts germinate everywhere, try to get to the light, 
try to get themselves applied in life; but they are kept 
back by the inertia of those who have an interest in 
keeping up the old conditions, they are stifled under 
long-established prejudices and traditions."§§ " Po- 
litical, economic, and social institutions fall in ruins, 
and the building which has become uninhabitable hin- 
ders the development of what is sprouting in its crev- 
ices and around it."|||| Then there is need of "great 
I events which rudely break the thread of history and 
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hurl mankind out of its ruts into new roads "; * " the 
Revolution becomes a peremptory necessity."! — 
" Man has recognized his place in nature; he has 
recognized that his institutions are his work and can 
be refashioned by him alone."^ " What has not the 
engineer's art dared, and what do not Hterature, paint- 
ing, music, the drama dare to-day?"§ Thus must we 
also, where any institutions hinder the progress of so- 
ciety, " dai-e the fight, to make a rich and overflowing 
life possible to all."ll 

2. From the evolutionary law of the progress of 
mankind from a less happy existence to the happiest 
existence possible Kropotkin derives the commandment 
of justice and the commandment of energy. 

In the struggle for existence human societies evolve 
toward a condition in which there are given the best 
conditions for the attainment of the greatest happiness 
of mankind.^ Wlien we describe anything as 
" good," we mean by this that it favors the attainment 
of the goal; that is, it is beneficial to the society in 
which we live; and we call that " evil " which in our 
opinion hinders the attainment of the goal, that is, is 
harmful to the society we live in.** 

Now, men's views as to what favors and what hin- 
ders the establishment of the best conditions for the 
attainment of mankind's greatest happiness, and hence 
as to what is beneficial or harmful to society, may 
certainly change. tf But one fiindamental requisite 
for the attainment of the goal will always have to be 
s such, whatever the diversity of opinions. 
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It " may be summed up in the sentence ' Do to others 
as you would have it done to you in the like case '."* 
But this sentence " is nothing else than the principle 
of equality " ; f and equality, in turn, " means the 
same as equity,"! " solidarity, "§ " justice."]| 

But tliere is indisputably yet another fundamental 
requisite for the attainment of the goal. This is 
" something greater, finer, a.nd mightier than mere 
equality";^ it may he expressed in the sentence " Be 
strong; overflow with the passion of thought and 
action: so shall your understanding, your love, your 
energy, pour itself into others."** 



I. In nrnnMrtd's progress Jrom a less happ^ exist- 
eiKe to an existence as happy as possible, one of the 
next steps, according to KropotMn, will be the disap- 
pearance — not indeed of law, but — ^enacted law. 

1. Enacted law has become a hindrance to man- 
kind's progress toward an existence as happy as 
possible. 

" For thousands of years those who govern have 
been repeating again and again, ' Respect the 
law!' ";f+ "in the States of to-day a new law is re- 
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garded as the cure for all evib."* But "the law has 
no claim to men's respect. "f " It is an adroit mix- 
ture of such customs as are beneficial to society, and 
would be observed even without a law, with others 
which are to the advantage only of a ruling minority, 
but are harmful to the masses and can be upheld only 
by terror."^ " The law, which first made its appear- 
ance OS a collection of customs which serve for tiie 
maintenance of society, is now merely an instrument 
to keep up the exploitation and domination of the in- 
dustrious masses by wealthy idlers. It has now no 
longer any civilizing mission; its only mission is to 
protect exploitation." § " It puts rigid immobility in 
the place of progressive development,"! " it seeks 
to confirm permanently the customs that are 
advantageous to the ruling minority. "U 

*' If one looks over the millions of laws which man- 
kind obeys, one can distinguish three great classes: 
protection of property, protection of government, pro- 
tection of persons. But in examining these three 
classes one comes in every case to the necessary con- 
clusion that the law is valueless and harmful. What 
the protection of property is worth, the Socialists 
know only too well. The laws about property do not 
exist to secure to individuals or to society the product 
of their labor. On the contrary, they exist to rob the 
^m>ducer of a part of his product, and to protect a few 
"le enjoyment of what they ha\e stolen from the 
- or from the whole of society."** And as re- 
■■ws for the protection of government, " we 
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know well that all governments, without exception, 
have it for their mission to uphold by force the priv- 
ileges of the propertied classes — tlie nobility, the 
clergy, and the bourgeome, A man has only to ex- 
amine all these laws, only to observe their every -day 
working, and he will be convinced that not one is 
worth keeping."* Equally " superfluous and harm- 
ful, finally, are the laws for the protection of persons, 
for the punishment and prevention of ' crimes \ The 
fea.r of punishment never yet restrained a murderer. 
He who would kill his neighbor, for revenge or for 
necessity, does not beat his brains about the conse- 
quences; and every murderer hitherto has had the 
firm conviction that he would escape prosecution. If 
murder were declared not punishable, the number of 
murders would not increase even by one; rather it 
would decrease to the extent that murders are at pres- 
ent committed by habitual cnminals who have been 
corrupted in prison. "f 

2. The stage of evolution to which enacted law 
belongs will soon be left behind by man. 

"The law is a comparatively young formation. 
Mankind lived for ages without any written law. At 
that time the relations of men to each other were regu- 
lated by mere habits, by customs and usages, which 
age made venerable, and which every one learned 
from his childhood in the same way as he learned 
hunting, cattle-raising, or agriculture. "J " But when 
society came to be more and more split into two hos- 
tile classes, of which the one wanted to rule and the 
other to escape from rule, the victor of the moment 
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sought to give permanence to the accomplished fact 
and to hallow it by all that was venerable to the de- 
feated. Consecrated by the priest and protected by 
tlie strong hand of the warrior, law appeared."' 

But its days are already numbered. "' Everywhere 
we find insurgents who will no longer obey the law 
till they know where it comes from, what it is good 
for, by wliat right it demands obedience, and for what 
reason it is held in honor. They bring under their 
criticism everything that has until now been respected 
as the foundation of society, but first and foremost the 
fetish, law."t The moment of its disappearance, for 
the hastening of which we must fight,t is close at 
hand,§ perhaps even at the end of the nineteenth 
century. II 
V II. In the next stage of evolution, tehkh, as has 
been shown, mankind must soon reach, there tvill in- 
deed be no enacted law, but there vAll be law even 
there. "The laws will be totally abrogated; "T] " un- 
written customs,"** "'customary law,' asjurists 
say,"+'t will ''suffice to maintain a good understand- 
ing."t J These norms of the next stage of evolution 
will he based on a general will; §§ and conformity to 
them will be adequately assured " by the necessity, 
which every one feels, of finding co-operation, support, 
and sympathy "|| || and by the fear of expukion from 
the fellowship,T|i| but also, if necessary, by the inter- 
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vention of the indivitlual citizen* or of the masses; t 
they will therefore be legal norms. 

Of legal norms of the next stage of evolution Kro- 
potkin mentions in the first place this, — that contracts 
must be lived up to.J 

Furthermore, according to Kropotkin there will ob- 
tain in the next stage of evolution a legal norm by 
virtue of which not only the means of production, but 
all things, are common property. § 

An additional legal norm in the next stage of evo- 
lution will, according to Kropotkin, be that by virtue 
of which " every one who co-operates in production to 
a certain extent has, for one thing, the right to live; 
for another, the right to live comfortably. "|| 



1. According' to Kropotkin, in mankind's progress 
Jrom. a less happy existence to an existence as happy 
as possible the Stale will shortly disappear. 

1. The State has become a hindrance to mankind's 
evolution toward a happiness as great as possible. 

" What does this monstrous engine serve for, that 
we call 'State'? For preventing the exploitation of 
the laborer by the capitalist, of the peasant by the 
landlord? or for assuring us of work? for providing us 
food when the mother has nothing but water left for 
her child? No, a thousand times no."T[ But instead 
of this the State " meddles in all our affairs, pinions us 
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JTom cradle to grave. It prescribes all our actions, it 
piles up mountains of laws and ordinances that be- 
wilder the shrewdest lawyer. It creates an army of 
office-holders who sit like spiders in their webs and 
have never seen the world except through the dingy 
panes of their office-window. ITie immense and ever- 
increasing sums that the State collects from the 
people are never sufficient: it lives at tlie expense of 
future generations, and steers with all its might 
toward bankruptcy. ' State ' is tantamount to ' war ' ; 
one State seeks to weaken and ruin another in order to 
force upon the latter its law, its policy, its commercial 
treaties, and to enrich itself at its expense; war is to- 
day the usual condition in Eurojw, there is a thirty 
years' supply of causes of war on hand. And civil 
war rages at the same time with foreign war; the 
State, which was originally to be a protection for all 
and especially for the weak, has to-day become a 
weapon of the rich against the exploited, of the 
propertied against the propertyless."" 

In these respects tliere is no distinction to be made 
between the different forms of the State. " Toward 
the end of the laflt century tlie French people over- 
threw the monarchy, and the last absolute king expi- 
ated on the scaffold his own crimes and tliose of his 
predecessors, "t " Later all the countries of the Con- 
tinent went through the same evolution: they over- 
threw their absolute monarchies and flung themselves 
into the arms of parliamentarism." J " Now it is 
being perceived that parliamentarism, which was en- 
ijipon with such great ho[>es, has everywhere be- 
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come a tool for intrigue and jiersonal enrichment, for 
efforts hostile to the people and to evolution."* 
" Precisely like any despot, the body of representatives 
of the people— be it called Parliament, Convention, 
or anything else; be it appointed by the prefects of a 
Bonaparte or elected with all conceivable freedom by 
an insurgent city — will always try to enlarge its com- 
petence, to strengthen its power by all sorts of med- 
dling, and to displace the activity of the individual 
and the group by the law.""!" " It was only a forty 
years' movement, which occasionally even set fire to 
grain-fields, that could bring the English Parliament 
to secure to the tenant the value of the improvements 
made by him. But if it is a question of protecting 
the capitidist's interest, tlireatened by a disturbance or 
even by agitation, — ah, then every representative of 
the people is on hand, then it acts with more reckless- 
ness and cowardice than any despot. The six-hun- 
dred-headed beast without a name has outdone Louis 
IX and Ivan IV. "J " Parliamentarism is nauseating 
to any one who has seen it near at hand."§ 

" The dominion of men, which calls itself ' govern- 
ment,' is incompatible with a morality founded on 
solidarity." [| This is best shown by "the so-called 
civil rights, whose value and importance the bwirgeoin 
press is daily praising to us in every key."TI " Are 
they made for those who alone need them? Certainly 
not. Universal suffrage may under some circum- 
stances afford to the bourgeoisie a certain protection 
against encroachments by the central authority, it 
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may establish a balance between two authorities with- 
out its being netessar)' for the rivals to draw the 
knife on each other as formerly; but it is valueless 
when the object is to overthrow authority or even to 
set bounds to it. For the rulers it is an excellent 
means of deciding their disputes; but of what use is 
it to the ruled? Just so with the ireedom of the 
prexa. To the mind of the bourgeoisie, what is the 
best thing that has been alleged in its favor? Its 
imjxitence. ' Look at England, Switzerland, the 
United States,' they say. ' There tlie press is free and 
yet the dominion of capital is more assured than in 
any other country.' Just so they think about the 
right of association. ' Why should we not grant full 
right of association? ' says the b<mrgeoisie. ' It will 
not impair our privileges. What we have to fear is 
secret societies; public unions are the best means to 
cripple them.' 'The inviolability of the home? 
Yes, this we must proclaim aloud, this we must 
inscribe in the statute-books,' say the sly boiirg-ems, 
' the police certainly must not be looking into our pots 
and kettles. If things go wrong some day. we will 
snap our fingers at a man's right to his own house, 
rummage everything, and, if necessary, arrest people 
in their beds.' ' The secrecy of letters? Yes, just 
proclaim its inviolability aloud everywhere, our little 
privacies certainly must not come to the light. If 
we scent a plot against our privileges, we shall not 
"«md much on ceremony. And if anybody objects, 
'I say what an English minister lately said 

applause of Parliament: "Yes, gentlemen, 
V heart and with the deepest rcluc- 
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tance that we are having letters opened, but the 
country (that is, the aristocracy and bourgeoisie) is in 
danger! " ' That is what political rights are. Free- 
dom of the press and freedom of association, the 
inviolability of the home, and all the rest, are 
respected only so long as the people make no use of 
them against the privileged classes. But on the day 
when the people begin to use them for the undermin- 
ing of privileges all these ' rights ' are thrown 
overboard."* 

9. The stage of evolution to which the State be- 
longs will soon be left behind by man. The State is 
doomed. t 

It is " of a relatively modern origin. "J " The 
State is a historic formation which, in the life of all 
nations, has at a certain time gradually taken the 
place of free associations. Church, law, military 
power, and wealth acquired by plunder, have for 
centuries made common cause, have in slow labor 
piled stone on stone, encroachment on encroachment, 
and thus created the monstrous institution which has 
finally fixed itself in every comer of social life — nay, 
in the brains and hearts of men — and which we call 
the State." § 

It has now begun to decompose. " The peoples — 
especially those of the Latin races — are bent on 
destroying its authority, which merely hampers their 
free development: they want the independence of 
provinces, communes, and groups of laborers; they 
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want not to submit to any dominion, but to league 
themselves together freely."* " The dissolution of 
the States is advancing at frightful speed. They have 
become decrepit graybeards, with wrinkled skins and 
tottering feet, gnawed by internal diseases and with- 
out understanding for the new thoughts; they are 
squandering the little strength that they still had left, 
living at the expense of their numbered years, and 
hastening their end by falling foul of each other like 
old women. "t The moment of the State's disap- 
pearance is therefore close at hand.$ Kropotkin says 
now that it will come in a few years,§ now that it 
will come at the end of the nineteenth century. || 

II. In the next stage ofevobtiion, which, as has 
been shown, manMnd must soon reach, the place of the 
State mil be taken by a sodal human li/e on the bona 
of the legal Tiorm that contracts must be lived up to. 
Anarchism is the " inevitable "K " next phase,"** 
"higher fonn,"+t of society. 

1 , Even after the State is done away men will live 
together socially; but they will no longer be held to- 
gether in society by a governmental authority, but by 
the legally binding force of contract, " Free expan- 
sion of individuals into groups and of groups into as- 
sociations, free organization from the simple to the 
complex as need and inclination are felt,"f { will be 
the fiiture form of society. 

We can at present perceive a growing Anarchistic 
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^noveroent; that is, " a tnevemeiit towards limiting 
more and more the sphere of action of government. 
After having tried all kinds of government, humanity 
is trying now to free itself from the bonds of any gov- 
ernment whatever, and to respond to its needs of or- 
ganization by the free understanding between individ- 
uals prosecuting the same common aims."* " Free 
associations are beginning to take to themselves the 
entire field of human activity."! " The large organi- 
zations resulting merely and simply from free agree- 
ment have grown recently. The railway net of 
Europe — a confederation of so many scores of separate 
societies — is an instance; the Dutch Beurden, or 
associations of ship and boat owners, are extending 
now their organizations over the rivers oPGermany, 
and even to the shipping trade of the Baltic; the 
numberless amalgamated manufacturers' associations, 
and the mjndicats of France, are so many instances in 
point. But there also is no lack of free organizations 
for nobler pursuits: the Lifeboat Association, the 
Hospitals Association, and hundreds of like organiza- 
tions. One of the most remarkable societies which 
hasj recently arisen is the Red Cross Society. To 
slaughter men on the battle-fields, that remains the 
duty of the State; but these very States recognize 
their inability to take care of their own wounded; 
they abandon the task, to a great extent, to private 
initiative."§ " These endeavors will attain to free 
play, will find a new and vast field for their applica- 
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tioii, and will form the foundation of the future 
society."* 

"' The agreement between the hundreds of compa^ 
nie9 to which the European raihtiads belong has been 
entered into directly, without the meddling of any 
central autliority that prescribed laws to the several 
companies. It has been kept up by conventions at 
which delegates met to consult together and then to 
lay before their principals plans, not laws. This is a 
new procedure, utterly different from any government 
whether monarchical or republican, absolute or consti- 
tutional. It is an innovation which at first makes its 
way into European manners only by hesitating steps, 
but to which the future belongs. "t 

2. " To rack our brains to-day about the details of 
the form which public life shall take in the future 
society, would be silly. Yet we must come to an 
agreement now about the main outlines.''^ " We 
must not forget that perhaps in a year or two we shalL' 
be called on to decide all questions of the organization 
of society. "§ 

Communes will continue to exist; but "these com- 
munes are not agglomerations of men in a territory, 
and know neither walls nor boundaries; the coramun 
is a clustering of like-minded persons, not a closed 
integer. Tlie various groups in one commune will 
feel themselves drawn to similar groups in other com- 
munes; they will unite themselves with these as firmly 
as with their fellow-citizens; and thus there will come 
about conuniniities of interest whose members are 
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scattered over a thousand cities and villages."* 

Men will join themselves together by " contracts "t 
to form such communes. They will " take upon 
themselves duties to society,"^ which on its part en- 
gages to do certain things for them.§ It will not be 
necessary to compel the fulfilment of these contracts, || 
there will be no need of penalties and judges.Tj Ful- 
filment will be sufficiently assured by "the necessity, 
which every one feels, of finding co-operation, support, 
and sympathy among his neighbors; "** he who does 
not live up to his obligations can of course be expelled 
from fellowship-tt 

In the commune every one' will "do what is neces- 
sary himself, without waiting for a government's 
orders."JJ "The commune will not first destroy the 
State and then set it up again, "§§ " People will see 
that they are freest and happiest when they have no 
plenipotentiary agents and depend as little on the 
wisdom of representatives as on that of Providence." || || 
Nor will there be prisons or other penal institu- 
tions;1!TI "for the few anti-social acts tliat may still 
take place the best remedy will consist in loving 
treatment, moral influence, and liberty."*** 

The communes on their part will join themseU'es 
together by contractstfj quite in the same way as do 
the members of the individual communes. " Tlie 
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coramune will recognize nothing above it except the 
interests of the league that it has of its own acmrd 
mode with other communes."* " Owing to the muHi- 
])licity of our neetls, a single league will soon otA be 
enough; the commune wiU feel the necessity of enter- 
ing into other connections ako, Joining this or that 
other league. For the purpose of obtaining food it is 
Klreiwly a member of one group; now it must join a 
itccond in order to obtain other objects that it needs, — 
metal, for instance, — and then a third and foiirth too. 
that will supply it with cloth and works of art. If 
one takcH up an economic atlas of any country, one 
seett that there are no economic boundaries: the areas 
of production and exchange for the different objects 
are blended, interlaced, superimposed. Thus the com- 
biiuitioiis of the communes also, if they followed their 
natural development, would soon intertwine in the 
same way and form an infinitely denser network and 
a far more consummate ' unity ^ than the States, whose 
individual parts, after all, only lie side by side like the 
rods around the lictor's axe."t 

3. The ftiture society will be able easily to accom- 
plish the tasks that the State accomplishes at present. 

" Suppose there is need of a street Well, then let 
the inhabitants of the neighboring communes come to 
ail understanding about it, and they will do their busi- 
ness lietter than the Minister of Public Works would 
do it. Or a railroad is needed. Here too the com- 
munes that are concerned will produce something verj* 
diffeivnt from tlie work of the promoters who only 
build Imd pieces of track and make millions by it 
*l(l. "Ftniht" p. !•». t lb. pp, n» t«. 
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Or schools are required. People can fit them up for 
themselves at least as well as the gentlemen at Paris. 
Or the enemy invades the country. Then we defend 
ourselves instead of relying on generals who would 
merely betray us. Or the farmer must have tools and 
machines. Then he comes to an understanding with 
the city workingmen, these supply him with them at 
coat in return for his products, and the middleman, 
who now robs both the farmer and the workiiigman, is 
superfluous."* "' Or there comes up a little dispute, 
or a stronger man tries to push down a weaker. In 
the first case the people will know enough to create a 
court of arbitration, and in the second every citizen 
will regard it as his duty to interfere himself and not 
wait for the police; there will be as little need of con- 
of judges and turnkeys."t 



# I. According to Kropothin, the progress of man-', 
IdjidjTom a less happy existence to an existe^ice at \ 
hapjMf as possible will shortly bring iis to the disap- \ 
pearance not iiideed of projxrty, but of its present \ 
Jbrm, private property. 

1. Private property has become a hindrance to the 
evolution of mankind toward a happiness as great as 
possible. 

What are the effects of private property to-day ? 
"The crisis, which was formerly acute, has become 
chronic; the crisis in the cotton trade, the crisis in the 
production uf metals, the crisis in watchmaking, all 
the crises, rage concurrently now and do not come 
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to an end. The imeci plowed in Europe to-day are 
estimated at several million; those who beg their way 
from city to city, or gather in mobs to demand ' work 
or bread ' with threat-*, are estimated at tens of thou- 
sands. Great brandies of industry are destroyed; 
great cities, like Sheffield, forsaken. Everything is at 
a standstill, want and misery prevail everywhere: the 
children are pale, the wife has grown five years older 
in one winter, disease and death are rife among the 
workingmen — and people talk of over-production! "* 
One might reply that in peasant ownership of land, at 
least, private property has good effects.t " But the 
golden age is over for the small farmer. To-day he 
hardly knows how to make both ends meet. He gets 
into debt, becomes a victim of the cattle-dealer, tbe 
real -estate jobber, the usurer; notes and mortgages 
ruin whole villages, even more than tlie frightful taxes 
imposed by State and commune. Small proprietor- 
ship is in a desperate condition; and even if tlie small 
fanner is still owner in name, he is in fact nothing 
more than a tenant paying rent to money-dealers and 

But private property has still more sweeping indi- 
rect efFectfi. " So long as we have a caste of idlers 
'bo have us feed thera under the pretext that they 
lUst lead us, so long these idlers will always be a 
of pestilence to general morality. He who lives 
' in dull laziness, who is always bent merely on 
"" pleasures, who by the very basis of his 
>w no solidarity, and who by bis 

tes the vilest self-seeking, — he will 
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always pursue the coarsest sensual pleasures and de- 
base everything around him. Witii his bag full of 
dollars and his bestial impulses he will go and dis- 
honor women and children, degrade art, the drama, 
the press, sell his country and its defenders, and, be- 
cause he is too cowardly to murder with his own 
hands, will have his proxies murder the choicest of his 
nation when, some day, he is afraid for his darling 
money-bag,"* " Year by year thousands of children 
grow up in the physical and moral filth of our great 
cities, among a population corrupted by the struggle 
for daily bread, and at the same time liiey daily see 
tlie immorality, idleness, prodigality, and ostentation 
of which these same cities are full/'f " Thus society 
is incessantly bringing forth beings who are incapable 
of an honorable and industrious life, and who are full 
of anti-social feelings. It does homage to them when 
success crowns their crimes, and sends them to the 
penitentiary when they are unlucky. "J 

Private property offends against justice. "The 
labor of all has produced the entire accumulated mass 
of wealth, that of the present generation as well as 
that of all that went before. The house in which we 
happen to be together has value only by its being in 
Paris, this glorious city in which the labor of twenty 
generations is piled layer upon layer. If it were re- 
moved to the snow-fields of Siberia, it would be worth 
substantially nothing. This machine, invented and 
patented by you, has in it the labor of five or six 
generations; it has a value only as a part of the vast 
whole that we call nineteenth-century industry. Take 
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your lace-inak.ing machine to the Papuans in New 
Guinea, and it is valueless."" " Science and in- 
dustry; theory and practice; the invention and the 
putting the invention in operation, which leads to new 
inventions again; head work and hand work,— all is 
connected. Every discovery, every progress, every in- 
crease in our wealth, has its origin in the total bodily 
and mental activity of the past and present. Then by 
what right can any one appropriate to himself the 
smallest fraction of this vast total and say ' this be- 
longs to me and not to you'?"t — But this unjust ap- 
propriation of what belongs to all has nevertheless 
taken place. " Among the changes of time a few 
have taken possession of all that is made possible to 
man by the production of goods and the increase of 
his productive power. To-day the land, though it 
owes its value to the needs of a ceaselessly increasing 
population, belongs to a minority which can hinder 
the people from cultivating it, and which does so — or 
at least does not permit the people to cultivate it in a 
manner accordant with modem needs. The mines, 
which represent the toil of centuries, and whose value 
is based solely on the needs of industry and the neces- 
sities of population, belong likewise to a few, and these 
few limit the mining of coal, or entirely forbid it when 
they find a better investment for their money. The 
machines, too, are the property of a handiiil of men; 
and, even if a machine has indubitably been brought 
to its present perfection by three generations of work- 
ers, it nevertheless belongs to a few givers of work. 
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The roads, which would be scrap-iron but for Europe's 
dense population, industry, trade, and travel, are in 
the possession of a few shareholders who perhaps do 
not even know the location of the lines from which 
they draw princely incomes.'" 

2. Mankind will soon have passed the stage of evo- 
lution to which private property belongs. Private 
property is doomed, t 

Private property is a historic formation; it ''has 
developed parasiticatly amidst the free institutions of 
our earliest ancestors,"}: and this in the closest connec- 
tion with the State. "The political constitution of a 
society is always the expression, and at the same time 
the consecration, of its economic constitution." § 
" The origin of the State, and its reason for existence, 
lie in the fact that it interferes in favor of the proper- 
tied and to the disadvantage of the propertyless."|| 
"'ITie omnipotence of the State constitutes the founda- 
tion of the strength of the bourgeoisie. "i| 

But private property is already on the way to dis- 
solution. "The economic chaos can last no longer. 
The people are tired of the crises which the greed of 
the ruling classes provokes. They want to work and 
live, not first drudge a few years for scanty wages and 
then become for many years victims of want and ob- 
jects of charity. The workingmaii sees the incapacity 
of the ruling classes: he sees liow unable they are 
either to understand his efforts or to manage the pro- 
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duction and exchange of goods."* Hence " one of 
the leading features of our century ia the growth of 
Socialism and the rapid spreading of Socialist viens 
among the working classes. "t The moment when 
private property is to disappear is near, therefore: be 
it in a few yearB,f be it at the end of the nineteenth 
century, § in any case it will come soon.|| 
V 11. In ynankind's next stage of evolution, which, ax 
hag been sho'am, must soon be attained, property vnll 
take suchjbrm that only property ofsodety shall 
exist. The " next phase of evolution, "H " higher form 
of social organization,"* • will " inevitably "ft be not 
only Anarchism, but " Anarchistic Communism. "|t 
" The tendencies towards economical and political 
freedom are two different manifestations of the very 
same need of equality which constitutes the very 
essence of all struggles mentioned by history " ; §§ 
" these two powerful currents of thought characterize 
our century." II II 

In this way a comfortable life will be guaranteed to 
every person who c«-operates in production to a 
certain extent. 

1. Mankind's next stage of evolution will no longer 
know any but the property of society. 

" In our century the Communist tendency is contin- 
ually reasserting itself. The penny bridge disappears 
before the public bridge; and the turnpike road be- 

* Kr. " Parolei " pp. 1-B. t K[. " Ansrchiiit CommuniBni " p. 4. 
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fore the free road. The same spirit pervades thou- 
sands of other institutions. Museums, free libraries, 
and free public schools; parks and pleasure grounds; 
paved and lighted streets, free for everybody's use; 
water supplied to private dwellings, with a growing 
tendency towards disregarding the exact amount of it 
used by the individual; tramways and railways which 
have already begun to introduce the season ticket or 
the uniform tax, and will surely go much further on 
this line when they are no longer private property: all 
these are tokens showing in what direction further 
progress is to be expected."* 

So will the future society be Communistic, "The 
first act of the nineteenth-century commune will con- 
sist in laying hands on the entire capital accumulabed 
in its bosom. "t This applies "to tlie materials for 
consumption as well as to those for production. "J 
" People have tried to make a distinction between the 
capital that serves for the production of goods and 
that which satisfies the wants of life, and have said 
that machines, factories, raw materials, the means of 
transportation, and the land are destined to become 
the property of the community; while dwellings, fin- 
ished products, clothing, and provisions will remain 
piivate property. This distinction is erroneous and 
impracticable. The house that shelters us, tiie coal 
and gas that we burn, the nutriment that our hody 
bums up, the clothing that covers us, and the book 
from which we draw instruction, are all essential to 
r successful 
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production and for the further development of man- 
kind as are machines, factories, raw materials, and 
other factors of production. With private property in 
the former goods, there would still remain inequality, 
oppression, and exploitation; a half-way abolition of 
private property would have its effectiveness crippled 
in advance."* 

There is no fear that the Communistic communes 
will isolate themselves.f " If to-day a great city 
transforms itself into a Communistic commune, and 
introduces community of the materials for both work 
and enjoyment, then in a very few days, if it is not 
shut in by hostile armies, trains of wagons will appear 
in its markets, and raw materials will arrive from dis- 
tant ports; and the city's industrial products, when 
once the wants of the population are satisfied, will go 
to the ends of the earth seeking purchasers; throngs 
of strangers will stream in from near and far, and will 
afterward tell at home of the marvelous life of the free 
city where everyhody works, where there are neither 
poor nor oppressed, where every one enjoys the fruit of 
his toil, and no one interferes with another's doing 
so,"$ 

2. The Communism of the future society will "not 
be the Communism of the convent or the barrack, 
such as was formeriy preached, but a free Communism 
which puts the joint products ab the disposal of all 
while leaving to every one the liberty of using them at 
home."§ To get an entirely clear idea of every detail 
of it, indeed, is not as yet possible; " nevertheless we 
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I must come to an agreenient about the fundamental 

I features at least."* 

What form will production take? 
That must first be produced which is requisite " for 
the satisfaction of man's most urgent wants."t For 
this it suffices " that all adults, with the exception of 
those women who are occupied with the education of 
children, engage to do five hours a day, from the age 
of twenty or twenty-two to the age or forty-five or 
fifty, of any one (at their option) of the labors that 
are regarded as necessary."J " For instance, a society 
would enter into the following contract with each of 
its members: ' We will guarantee to you the enjoy- 
ment of our houses, stores of goods, streets, convey- 
ances, schools, museums, etc., on condition that from 
your twentieth year to your foi-ty-fifth or fiftieth you 
apply five hours every day to one of the labors neces- 
sary to life. Every moment you will have your choice 
of the groups you will join, or you may found a new 
one provided that it proposes to do necessary service. 
For the rest of your time you may associate yourself 
with whom you like for the purpose of scientific or 
artistic recreation at your pleasure. We ask of you, 
therefore, nothing but twelve or fifteen hundred hours' 
work annually in one of the groups which produce 
food, clothing, and shelter, or which care for health, 
transportation, etc. ; and in return we insure to you 
all that these groups produce or have produced '."§ 
There will be time enough, therefore, to produce 
what is requisite for the satisfaction of less urgent 
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wants. " When one has done in the field or the 
factory the work that he is under obligation to do 
for society, he can devote the other half of his day, his 
week, or his year, to the satisfaction of artistic or 
scientific wants."* "The lover of music who wishes a 
piano will enter the association of instrument-makers; 
he will devote part of his half-days, and will s< 
possess the longed-for piano. Or the enthusiast in 
astronomy will join the astronomers'" association with 
its philosophers, observers, calculators, and opticians, 
its scholars and amateurs; and he wilt obtain the 
telescope he wishes, if only he dedicates some work to 
the common cause — for there is a deal of rough work 
necessary for an observatory, masons' work, car- 
penters' work, founders' work, machinists' work — tlie 
final polish, to be sure, can be given to the instru- 
ment of precision by none but tlie artist. In a word, 
the five to seven hours that every one has left, after he 
has first devoted some hours to the production of the 
necessary, are quite sufficient to render possible for 
him every kind of luxury. "t 

" The separation of agriculture from manufactures 
will pass away. The factory workmen will be at the 
same time field workmen. "$ " As an eminently peri- 
odic industry, which at certain times (and even more 
in the making of improvements than in harvest) needs 
a large additional force, agriculture will form the link 
between village and city."§ And " the separation of 
mental from bodily labor will come to an end "|1 too. 
" Poets and scientists will no longer find poor devils 
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who will sell their energies to them for a plate of 
soup; they will have to get together and print their 
writings themselves. Then the authors, and their ad- 
mirers of both sexes, will soon acquire the art of hand- 
ling the type-case and composing-stick; they will learn 
the pleasure of producing jointly, with their own 
hands, a work that they value."* " Every labor will 
be agreeable. "t " If there is still work which is 
really disagreeable in itself, it is only because our 
scientific men have never cared to consider the means 
of rendering it less so: they have always known that 
there were plenty of starving men who would do it for 
a few pence a day. "J "Factories, smelters, mines, can 
be as sanitary and as splendid as the best laboratories 
of our universities; and the more perfectly they are 
fitted up the more they will produce."§ And the 
product of such labor will be " infinitely better, and 
considerably greater, than the mass of gooils hitherto 
produced under the goad of slavery, serfdom, and 
wage-slavery." \\ 

How will distribution take place? 

Every one who contributes his part to production 
will also have his share in the product. But it must 
not be assumed that this share in the product will cor- 
respond to that share in the production. " Each ac- 
cording to his powers; to each according to his 
wants. "TI " Need will be put above service; it will 
be recognized that every one who co-operates in pro- 
duction to ft certain extent has in the first place the 
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right to live, and in the second place tiie right to Hve 
oomfortablv/** ** Every one, no matter how stroi^ 
or weak, how competent or incompetent he maj be, 
will have the right to live^^'f and ^* to have a comfort- 
able life; he will furthermore have the right to decide 
for himself what belongs to a comfortable life.^''^ 

Society ''s stock of goods wiU quite permit this. ** If 
one considers on the one hand the rapidity with whidi 
the productive power of civilized nations is increasing, 
and on the other hand the limits that are directlj w 
indirectlv set to its production bv present cotidi- 
tions, one comes to the conclusion that even a mod- 
erately sensible economic constitution would pomit 
the civilized nations to heap up in a few years so 
many usefol things that we should have to cry out 
''Elnou^! enough coal! enough bread! enough 
clothes! Let us rest, take recreation, put our 
strength to a better use, spend our time in a better 
way!'''§ 

However, what if the stock should in fact not suffice 
for all wants? " The solution is — ^finee taking of 
everything that exists in superfluity, and rations of 
that in which there is a possibility of dearth: ratioiis 
according to needs, with preference to childroi, tiie 
aged, and the weak in general. That is what is done 
even now in the countrv. What commune thinks of 
limiting the use of the meadows so long as thane are 
enough of them ? what commune, so long as there are 
chestnuts and brushwood enough, hinders those who 
belong to it from taking as much as they please? 
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And what does the peasant introduce when there is a. 
prospect that firewood will give out? Rationing."* 

S.— RBALIMTION 

The change that is promptly to be expected in the 
course of mankind's progress Jroni a leits happy exist- 
ence to an existence as happy as possible, — the disap- 
pearance (^the State, the transformation of law and 
property, and the appearance of the new condition, — 
vnll be accomplished, according- to Kropoikin, by a 
social revolution; that is, by a violent subversion of 
the old order, which mil come to pass of itself, but for 
which it is theJ\t,nction of those who foresee the course 
of evolution to prepare meiCs minds. 
^ I. We know that we shall not reach the future con- 
dition " without intense perturbations, "t " That 
justice may be victorious, and the new thoughts be- 
come reality, there is need of a frightful storm to 
sweep away all this rottenness, to vivify torpid souls 
with its breath, and to restore self-sacrifice, self-denial, 
and heroism to our senile, decrepit, crumbling so- 
ciety. "J There is need of "social revolution: that is, 
the people''s taking possession of society's total stock 
of goods, and the abolition of all authorities. "§ 
" The social revolution is at the door." || " it stands 
before us at the end of this century, "Tj " it will be 
here in a few years.""* It is "the task which history 
sets for us,"tt but " whether we will or not, it will be 
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accompliBhed independently of our will."* 

1. " The social revolution will be no uprising of a 
few days: we shall have to go through a period of 
three, four, or five years of revolution, till tlie trans- 
formation of the social and eL'onomtc situation is com- 
pleted."t " During this time what we have sown to- 
day will be coming up and bearing fruit; and he who 
now is yet indifferent will become a convinced adher- 
ent of tiie new doctrine." J Nor will the social revolu- 
tion be limited to a narrow area. " We must not as- 
sume, to be sure, that it will break out in all Europe 
at once."§ " Germany is nearer the revolution than 
people think"; || " but whether it start from France, 
Germany, Spain, or Russia, it will anyhow be a Eu- 
ropean revolution in the end. It will spread as 
rapidly as that of our predecessors the heroes of 1848, 
and set Europe afire. "Tj 

2. The first act of the social revolution will be a 
work of destruction.** "The impulse to destructioD, 
which is so natural and justifiable because it is at the 
same time an impulse to renovation, will find its full 
satisfaction. How much old trash there is to clear 
away! Does not everything have to be transformed, 
the houses, the cities, the businesses of manufacturing 
and farming, — in short, all the arrangements of 
society? "ft " Everything that it is necessary to 
abolish should be destroyed without delay: the peni- 
tentiaries and prisons, the forts that threaten cities. 
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the slums whose disease-laden air people have breathed 
so long."* 

^Yet the social revolution will not be a reign of 
terror. " Naturally the fight will demand victims. 
One can understand how it was that the people of 
Paris, before they hurried to the frontiers, killed the 
aristocrats in the prisons, who had planned with the 
enemy for the annihilation of the revolution. He who 
would blame the people for this should be asked, 
' Have you suffered with them and like them? if not, 
blush and be still.' "t But yet the people will never, 
like the kings and czars, exalt terror into a system. 
j"' They have sympathy for the victims; they are too 
good-hearted not to feel a speedy repugnance at 
cruelty. The public prosecutor, the corpse-cart, the 
guillotine, speedily become repulsive. After a little 
while it is recognized that such a reign of terror is 
merely preparing the way for a dictatorship, and the 
guillotine is abolished."} 

The government will be overthrown first. " There 
is no need of fearing its strength. Governments only 
seem terrible; the first collision with the insurgent 
people ays them prostrate; many have collapsed in a 
few hours before now."§ " The people rise, and the 
State machine is already at a standstill; the officials 
are in confusion and know not what to do; the army 
has lost confidence in its leaders." || 

But it cannot stop with this. " On the day when 
the people has swept away the governments, it will 
also, without waiting for any directions from above, 
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abolish private property by forfible expropriation."* 
" The peasants will drive out the great landlords and 
declare their estates common property; they will an- 
nul the mortgages and proclaim general release from 
dcbt";f and in tlie cities "the people will seize on 
the entire wealth accumulated there, turn out the fac- 
tory-owners, and undertake the management them- 
selves/'J "The expropriation will be general; 
nothing but an expropriation of the broadest kind can 
initiate the re-shaping of society — expropriation on a 
small scale would appear like ordinary plunder."§ It 
will extend not only to the materials of production, 
but also to those of consumption: "the first thing 
that the people do after the overthrow of the govern- 
ments will be to provide itself with sanitary dwellings 
and with sufficient food and clothing." || — ^Yet expro- 
priation will " have its limils."Ti " Suppose by pinch- 
ing, a poor devil has got himself a house that will 
hold him and his family. Will he be thrown on the 
street? Certainly not! If the house is just big 
enough for him and hia family, he shall keep it, and 
he shall also continue to wmk the garden under his 
window. Our young men will even lend him a hand 
in case of need. But, if he has rented a room to 
somebody else, tlie people will say to this one, ' You 
know, friend, don't you, that you no longer owe the 
old fellow anything? Keep your room gratis; you 
need no longer fear the officer of the court, we have 
the new society ! '"* " Expropriation will extend just 
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to that which makes it poBsible for any one to exploit 
[ another's labor."* 

3. "The work of destruction will be followed by a 
work of re-shaping. "t 

Most people conceive of revolution as with " a 
'revolutionary government' "J — this in two ways. 
Some understand by this an elective government. 
" It is proposed to summon the people to elections, to 
elect a government as quickly aa possible, and entrust 
to it the work which each of us ought to be doing of 
his own accord. "§ " But any government which an 
insurgent people attains by elections must necessarily 
be a leaden weight on its feet, especially in so im- 
mense an economic, political, and moral reot^aniza- 
, tion as the social revolution. "|| This is perceived by 
J others; " therefore they give up the thought of a 
* legal ' government, at least for the time of insurrec- 
tion against all laws, and preach the 'revolutionary 
dictatorship.' ' The party which has overthrown the 
government,' say they, ' will forcibly put itself in the 
government's place. It will seize the authority and 
adopt a revolutionary procedure. For every one whc 
does not recognize it — the guillotine; for every one 
who refuses obedience to it- — the guillotine likewise.' 
So talk the little Robespierres. But we Anarchists 
know that this thought is nothing but an unwhole- 
some fruit of government tetishism, and that any dic- 
tatorship, even the best disposed, is the death of the 
revolution."!! 

" We will do what is needful ourselves, without 
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waiting for the orders of a govemmeat."* " If the 
dissolution of the State is once started, if once the op- 
pression-machine begins to give out, free associations 
will be formed quite automatically. Just remember 
the voluntary combinations of the armed botirgeoisie 
during the great Revolution. Remember the societies 
which were voluntarily formed in Spain, and which 
defended the independence of the country, when the 
State was shaken to its foundations by Napoleon's 
armies. As soon as the State no longer compels any 
co-operation, natural wants bring about a voluntary 
co-operation quite automatically. If the State be but 
overthrown, free society will rise up at once on its 
ruins."t 

"The reorganization of production will not be pos- 
sible in a few days,"^ especially as the revolution will 
presumably not break out in all Europe at a time.§ 
The people will consequently have to take temporary 
measures to assure themselves, first of all, of food, 
clothing, and shelter. First the populace of the in- 
surgent cities will take possession of the dealers' stocks 
of food, and of the grain warehouses and the slaugh- 
ter-houses. Volunteers make an inventory of the pro- 
visions found, and distribute printed tabular state- 
ments by the million. Henceforth free taking of all 
that is present in abundance; rations of what has 
to be measured out, with preference to the sick and 
the weak; a supply for deficiencies by importation 
from the country (which will come in plenty if we 
produce things that the farmer needs and put them at 
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his disposal) and also by the inhabitants of the city 
entering upon the cultivation of the royal parks and 
meadows in the vicinity.* The people will take pos- 
session of the dwellijg-houaes in like manner. Again 
volunteers make lists of the available dwellings and 
distribute them. People come together by streets, 
quarters, districts, and agree about the allotment of 
the dwellings. But the evils that will at first still have 
to be borne are soon to be done away: the artisans 
of the building trades need only work a few hours a 
day, and soon the over- spacious dwellings that were 
on hand will be sensibly altered, and model houses, 
entirely new, will be built. t The same procedure will 
be followed with regard to clothing. The people take 
possession of the great clothiers' establishments, and 
volunteers list the stocks. People take freely what is 
on hand in abundance, in rations what is limited in 
quantity. What is lacking is supplied in the shortest 
of time by the factories with their perfected machines.^ 
li. "To prepare men's minds "§ for the approach- 
ing revolution is the task of those who foresee the 
course of evolution. This is especially " the task 
of the secret societies and revolutionary organiza- 
tions."|| It is the task of " the Anarchist party. "H 
The Anarchists " are to-day as yet a minority, but 
their number is daily growing, will grow more and 
more, and will on the eve of the revolution became a 
majority,"** " What a dismal sight France pre- 
sented a few years before the great Revolution, and 
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brings forth another; opponents join the mutiny; the 
govemment splits into factions; harshness intensifies 
the conflict: concessions come too late; the revolution 
breaks out."* 

3. To make still clearer the means by which the 
aim of the revolution is to be made generally known 
and the spirit of insurrection is to be aroused, Kro- 
potkin tells some of the history of what preceded the 
Kevolution of 1789. 

He tells how at that time thousands of lampoons 
acquainted the people with the vices of the court, and 
how a multitude of satirical songs flagellated crowned 
heads and stirred hatred against the nobility and 
clergy. He sets before us how in placards the king, 
the queen, the fanners-general, were tlireatened, re- 
viled, and jeered at; how enemies of the people were 
hanged or burned or quartered in effigy. He de- 
scribes to us the way in which the insurrectionists got 
the people used to the streets and taught them to defy 
the police, the military, the cavalry. We leam how 
in the villages secret organizations, the Jacques, set 
6re to the barns of tlie lord of the manor, destroyed 
his crops or his game, murdered him himself, threat- 
ened the collection or payment of rent with death. 
He sets forth to us how then, one day, the store- 
houses were broken into, the trains of wagons were 
stopped on the highway, the toll-gates were burned 
and the officials killed, tike tax-lists and tlie account- 
books and the city archives went up in flames, and the 
revolution broke out on all sides. f 

" What conclusions are to be drawn from this "J 
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Kropotkin does not think it necessary to explain. He 
contents himself with characterizing as " a precious in- 
struction for us "* the facts which he reports. 

•Kr. •*Pan)ie«"p. 804. 




Benjamin R. Tucker was bom iu 1854 at South 
Dartmouth, near New Bedford, Massachusetts. From 
1870 to 1872 he studied technology in Boston; there 
he made the acquaintance of Josiah Warren* in 1872. 
In 1874- he traveled in England, France, and Italy. 

In 1877 Tucker took the temporary editorship of 
the "Word," published at E^inceton, Massachusetts. 
In 1878 he published the quarterly ■' The Radical 
Review " in New Bedford; but only four numbers ap- 
peared. In 1881, in Boston, he founded the semi- 
monthly paper " Liberty," of which there also ap- 
peared for a short time a German edition under tlie 
title " Libertas "; in Boston, also, he was for ten years 
one of the editorial staff of the " Globe." Since 1808 
he has lived in New Vork, and " Liberty " has 
appeared there as a weeldy.f 

2, Tucker's teaching about law, the State, and 
property is contained mainly in bis articles in 
" Liberty." He has published a collection^ of these 
articles under the title " Instead of a Book. By a 
Man Too Busy to Write One. A fragmentary exposi- 
tion of philosophical Anarchisi " ' 

* IRecogniicd by Tucker as the orlginut 
[ [At present (ISOS) a tii-monthly magui 
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, Tucker ciiUs his teaching " Anarchism." " Cir- 
cumstances have combined to make me somewhat con- 
spicuous as an ex|x)nent of the tlieory of Modem An- 
archism."* " Anarchy does not mean simply opposed 
to the archos, or political leader. It means opposed 
to arclie. Now, arcHc, in the first instance, means 
beginniTig, origin. From this it comes to mean a 
first principle, an element; ihea first place-, suprcTne 
power, sovereignty, dominion, command, authority ; 
and finally a sovereigTtif/, an empire, a realm, a mag- 
istracy, a governmental offxe. Etymologically, then, 
the word anarchy may have several meanings. But 
the word Anarchy as a pliilosophical term and the 
word Anarchist as the name of a philosophical sect 
were first appropriated in the sense of opposition to 
dominion, to authority, and are so held by right of 
occupancy, which fact makes any other philosophical 
use of them improper and confusing."t 



Thicker considers that the law which has supreme I 
validity Jor every one of us is se^-inlcresl ; andjrom \ 
Ikis he derives the law of equal liberty. 

1. For every man sdf-interest is the supreme law. 
'■ The Anarchists are not only utilitarians, but egoists 
ill the farthest and fullest sense."t 

What does self-interest mean? My interest is 
everything that serves my purposes. § It takes in not 
only the lowest but also " the higher forms of selfish- 
ness.'" || Thus, in particular, the interest of society is 
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at the same time that of every iudivii]uttl: " its life is 
inae|>arablt from the lives of individuals; it is 
ini|H>B§ible to destroy one without destroying the 
other."* 
% Self-interest is the supreme law for man. " The 
Anarchists totally discard the idea of moral obliga- 
tion, of inherent rights and dutie9."t "So far as in- 
herent right is concerned, might is its only measure. 
Any man, be his name Bill Sykes or Alexander 
Romanoff, and any set of men, whether the Chinese 
highbinders or the Congress of the United States, have 
tlie right, if they have the power, to kill or coerce 
otlicr men and to make the entire world subservient to 
their ends."t " The Anarchism of to-day affirms the 
right of society to coerce the individual and of the in- 
dividual to coerce society so far as either has the 

inisite power,"§ i 

From this supreme law Tucker derives " the law I 
of equal liberty." || The law of equal liberty is baaed I 
on every individuaPs self-interest. For '* liberty b thel 
chief essential to man's happiness, and therefore the | 
most important thing in the world, and I want as 
much of it as I can get."1i On the other hand, 
" human equality is a necessity of stable society,"** , 
and the life of society " is inseparable from the lives of ' 
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individuals."* Consequently every individual's seliL 
iuterest demands the equal liberty of all. 

" Equal liberty means the largest amount of liberty 
compatible with equality and mutuality of respect, on 
tbe part of individuals living in society, for their re- 
spective spheres of action."! " ' Mind your own busi- 
ness ' is the only moral law of the Anarchistic 
scheme. "$ " It is our duty to respect others' rights, 
assuming the word ' right ' to be used in the sense of 
tlie limit which the principle of equal liberty logically 
places upon might."§^ — On the law of equal liberty is '. 
founded " the distinction between invasion and resist- J 
ance, between government and defence. This distinc- 
tion is vital: without it there can be no valid 
philosophy of politics."]] 

" By ' invasion ' 1 mean the invasion of the individi 
ual sphere, which is bounded by the line inside of I 
which liberty of action does not conflict with others' | 
liberty of action. "K This boundary-line is in part 
unmistakable; for instance, a threat is not an invasion 
if tbe threatened act is not an invasion, " a man has a 
right to threaten what he has a right to execute.""* 
But the boundary-line may also be dubious; for in- 
stance, " we cannot clearlv identify the maltreatment 
of child by parent as either invasive or non-invasive 
of the liberty of third parties."! f " Additional ex- 
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perience is continually sharpening our sense of what 
constitutes invasion. Though we still draw the line 
by rule of thumb, we are drawing it more clearly 
every day."* "The nature of such invasion is not 
changed, whether it is made by one man upon another 
man, after the manner of the ordinary criminal, or by 
one man upon all other men, af^r the manner of an 
absolute monarch, or by all other men upon one man, 
after the manner of a modern democracy. "t 

" On the other hand, he who resists another's at- 
tempt to control is not an aggressor, an invader, a 
governor, but simply a defender, a protector."J 
" The individual has the right to repel invasion of his 1 
sphere of action. "§ " Anarchism justifies the applica- ' 
tion offeree to invasive raen,"|l "violence is advisable 
when it will accomplish the desired end and inadvis- 
able when it will not."T( And " defensive associations 
acting on the Anarchistic principle would not only 
demand redress for, but would prohibit, all clearly in- 
vasive acts. They would not, however, prohibit non- 
invasive Eicts, even though these acts create additional 
opportunity for invasive persons to act invasively: for 
instance, the selling of liquor.""* " And the nature 
of such resistance is not changed whether it be offered 
by one man to another man, as when one repels a 
criminal's onslaught, or by one man to all other men, 
as when one declines to obey an oppressive law, or by 
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all other men to one man, as when a subject people 
rises against a despot, or as when the members of a 
community voluntarily unite to restrain a criminal."* 



According' to Tudcer^Jrom the slandpmnt of every | 
' one'* self4nterest and the equal liberty of all there is I 
no objection to law. Legal norms are to obtain: that ' 
is, norms that are based on a general willf and to 
which obedience is enforced, if necessary, by every 
meaua.t even by prison, torture, and capital punish- 1 
nient.§ But the law is to be "so flexible that it will 
shape itself to every emergency and need no alteration.j 
And it will then be regarded asju^t in proportion tol" 
lis flexibility, instead of as now in proportion to its I 
rigidity. "11 The means to this end is that "juries will 
judge not only the facts, but the law " ; ^ machinery 
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;r bahy into the fire ai a man throws bb newspaper '. It Ib highly 
viouioic that r would Interfere In such a case. But it is as probable, and 
perhaps more sO. that I would perwinally interfere to prevent the owner of 
a masterpiece by Titian from applyingthe torch to the canvas. My inter- 
ference in the former case no more lovalldates the mother's property right 
in her child than my interference In the latter case wouhl invalidate the 
property right of the owner of the palntliw. If I interfere la either case. I 
am an invader, acting in obedience tomy injured feelings. Aaauch I de- 
serve to be punished. Iconalderthfltitwouldbe the duty of a policeman 
in the service or the defence association to arrest me for assault On my 
arraiBnment 1 should plead guilty, and it would be the duty of the jury to 
Impose a penalty on me. 1 might a><k fnr n light sentence on the strength 
irf the extenuating circumstances, and I believe that my prayer would be 
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for altering the law is then unnecessary.* — In particu- 
lar, there are to be recognized the following legal 
norms, whose correctness Tucker tries to deduce from 
the law of equal liberty: 

First, a legal norm by which the person is secured I 
against hurt. " We are the sternest enemies of in- 
vasion of the person, and, although chiefly busy in 
destroying the causes thereof, have no scruples against 
such heroic treatment of its immediate manifestations 
as circumstances and wisdom may dictate. "f Capital 
punishment is quite compatible with tlie protection of 
the person against hurt, for its essence is not that of 
an act of hurting, but of an act of defence. J 

Next, there is to be recognized a legal norm brt 
virtue of which " ownership on a basis of labor "8 
exists. " This form of property secures each in t£e 
possession of his own products, or of such products of 
others as he may have obtained unconditionally with- 
out the use of fraud or force." || " It will be seen 
from this definition that Anarchistic property concerns 
only products. But anything is a product upon 
which human labor has been expended. It should be 
stated, however, that in the case of land, or of any 
other material the supply of which is so limited that 
all cannot hold it in unlimited quantities, Anarchism 
undertakes to protect no titles except such as are 
based on actual occupancy and use."Tf Against in- 
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jury to property, as well as iigainst injury to the per- 
son, Anarchism has no scruples against "such heroic 
treatment as circumstances and wisdom may dictate. "* 

Furthermore, there is to be recognized the legal 
norm that contracts must be lived up to. Obligation 
comes into existence when obligations are " consciously 
and voluntarily assumed ";t and the other party thus 
acquires " a right."J To be sure, the obligatory 
force of contract is not without bounds, " Contract is 
a very serviceable and most important tool, but its 
usefulness has its limits; no man can employ it for 
the abdication of his manhood " ; § therefore " the con- 
stituting of an association in which each member 
waives the right of secession would be a mereycirwt." || 
Furthermore, no one can employ it for the invasion 
of third parties; therefore a promise "whose fulfilment 
would invade third parties "H would be invalid. — " I 
deem the keeping of promises such an important mat- 
ter that only in the extremest cases would I approve 
their violation. It is of such vital consequence that 
associates should be able to rely upon each otlier that 
it is better never to do anything to weaken this con- 
fidence except when it can be maintained only at the 
expense of some consideration of even greater im- 
portance."** " The man who has received a promise 
is defrauded by its non-fulfilment, invaded, deprived 
of a portion of his liberty against his will,"+t " 1 
have no doubt of the right of any man to whom, for a 
consideration, a promise has been made, to insist, even 
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by force, uj>on tlie fiiHilment of that promise, pro- 
vided the promise be not one whose fulfilment woiJd 
invade third parties. And, if the promisee has a 
right to use fore* himself for such a purpose, he has a 
right to secure such co-operative force from others as 
they are willing to extend. These others, in turn, 
have a right to decide what sort of promises, if any, 
they will lielp him to enforce. Wlien it conies to the 
determination of this point, the question is one of 
policy solely; and very likely it will be found that the 
best way to secure the fulfilment of promises is to 
have it understood in advance that the fulfilment is 
Dot to be enforced."* 

4.— THE STATU 

I. With regard to every marl's sclf4nterest, esped- f 
ally on the hams of the law of equal liberty. Tucker j 
rtjects the State ;_and that universally, not merely^ri 
special circumstances determined by place and time. \ 
For the State is " the embodiment of the principle of 
invasion, "t 

1. "Two elements are common to all the institui 
tions to which the name 'State' has been applied: J~-, 
first, aggression. "$ " Aggression, invasion, goverrU' 
ment, are interconvertible term8."§ " This is the ' ., 
Anarchistic definition of government: the subjection , 
of the non-invasive individual to an external wl11."|[_ 
And " second, the assumption of authority over a 
given area and all within it, exercised generally f 
the double purpose of more complete oppression c 
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subjects and extension of its boundaries."* Therefore 
" this is the Anarchistic definition of the State: the 
embodiment of the principle of invasion in an individ- 
ual, or a band of individuals, assuming to act as re- 
presentatives or masters of the entire people within a 
given area."t , . . 

" Rule is evil, and it is none the better for being 
majority rule."t " The theocratic despotism of kings 
or the democratic despotism of majorities "§ are alike 
condemnable. "What is the ballot? It is neither 
more nor less than a paper representative of the bay- 
onet, the billy, and the bullet. It is a labor-saving 
device for ascertaining on which side force lies and 
bowing to the inevitable. The voice of the majority 
saves bloodshed, but it is no less the arbitrament of 
force than is the decrfee of tlie most absolute of d 
backed by the most powerful of armies." || 

2. " In the first place, all the acts of governments 
are indirectly invasive, because dependent upon the 
primary invasion called taxation. "T[ "The very first 
act of the State, the compulsory assessment and collec- 
tion of taxes, is itself an aggression, a violation of 
equal liberty, and, as such, vitiates every subsequent 
act, even those acts which would be purely defensive 
if paid for out of a treasury filled by voluntary con- 
tributions. How is it possible to sanction, under the 
law of equal liberty, the confiscation of a man''a earn- 
ings to pay for protection which he has not sought 
and does not desire? "** 
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" And, if this is an outrage, what name shall we 
give to such confiscation when the victim is given, in- 
steail of bread, a stune, instead of protection, oppres- 
sion? To force a man to pay for the violation of his 
own liberty is indeed an addition of insult to injury. 
But that is exactly what the State is doing."* For 
" in the second place, by far the greater number of 
tlieir acts ore directly invasive, because directed, not 
to the restraint of invaders, but to the denial of free- 
dom to the people in their industrial, commercial, 
social, domestic, and individual lives."'}' 

" How thoughtless, then, to assert that the existing 
political order is of a purely defensive character! "J 
" l>efence is a service, like any other service. It is 
labor both useful and desired, and therefore an eco- 
nomic commodity subject to the law of supply and 
demand. In a free market this commodity would be 
furnished at tlie cost of production. The production 
and sale of tliis commodity are now monopolized by 
the State. The State, like almost all monopolists, 
charges exorbitant prices. Like almost all monopol- 
ists, it supplies a worthless, or nearly worthless, article. 
Just as the monopolist of a food product often fur- 
nishes poison instead of nutriment, so the State takes 
advantage of its monopoly of defence to furnish inva- 
sion instead of protection. Just as the patrons of the 
one pay to be poisoned, so the patrons of the other 
pay to be enslaved. And the State exceeds all its 
fellow-monopolists in the extent of its villany because 
it enjoys the unique privilege of compelling all people 
to buy its product whether they want it or not."§ 
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3. It cannot be alleged in favor of the State that it 
is necessary rb a means for combating crime.* "The 
State is itself the most gigantic criminal extant. It 
manufactures criminals much faster than it punishes 
them."t "Our prisons are filled with criminals which 
our virtuous State has made what they are by its 
iniquitous laws, its grinding monopolies, and the 
horrible social conditions that result from them. Wc 
enact many laws that manufacture criminals, and then 
a few that punish them. "J 

No more can the State be defended on the ground 
that it is wanted for the relief of suffering. " The 
State is rendering assistance to the suffering and starv- 
ing victims of the Mississippi inundation. Well, such 
work is better than forging new chains to keep the 
people in subjection, we allow; but is.not wortli the 
price that is paid for it. The people cannot afford tn 
be enslaved for the sake of being insured. If there 
were no other alternative, they would do better, on 
the whole, to take Nature's risks and pay her penalties 
as best they might. But Liberty supplies another 
alternative, and furnishes better insurance at cheaper 
rates. Mutual insurance, by the organization of 
risk, will do the utmost that can be done to mitigate 
and equalize the suffering arising from the accidental 
destruction of wealth. "§ J 

il. Every man's setf-interest, and equal liberty \ 

particularly, demands, in place of the State, a social 
human life on the basis of the legal norm that con- 
tracts must be lived up to. The " voluntery associa- 
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tion of contracting individuals "* is to take the place 
of the State. 

1. "The Anarchists have no intention or desire to 
abolish society. They know that ita life is inseparable 
from the lives of individuals; that it is impossible to 
destroy one without destroying the other."t "Society 
has come to be man's dearest possession. Pure air is ' 
good, but no one wants to breathe it long alone. In- 
dependence is good, but isolation is too heavy a price 
to pay for it."t 

But men are not to be held together in society by a 
concrete supreme authority, but solely by the legally 
binding force of contract.§ The form of society is to 
be " voluntary association," || whose " constitution "If 
is nothing but a contract, 

2. But what is to be the nature of the voluntary 
association in detail? 

In the first place, it cannot bind its members for 
life. " The constituting of an association in which 
each member waives the right of secession would be a 
merejbrtn, which every decent man who was a party 
to it would hasten to violate and tread under foot as 
soon as he appreciated the enormity of his folly. To 
indefinitely waive one's right of secession is to make 
one's self a slave. Now, no man can make himself so 
much a slave as to forfeit the right to issue his own 
emancipation proclamation."** 

In the nest place, the voluntary association, as 
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such, can have no dominion over a territory. "Cer- 
tainly such voluntary association would be entitled to 
enforce whatever regulations the contracting parties 
might agree upon within the limits of whatever terri- 
tory, or divisions of territory, had been brought into 
the association by these parties as individual occupiers 
thereof, and no non-conb-acting party would have a 
right to enter or remain in tliis domain except upon 
such terms as the association might impose. But if, 
somewhere between these divisions of territory, had 
lived, prior to the formation of the association, some 
individual on his homestead, who for any reason, #ise 
or foolish, had declined to Join in forming the associa- 
tion, the contracting parties would have had no right 
to evict him, compel him to join, make him pay for 
any incidental benefits that he might derive from 
proximity to their association, or restrict Him in the 
exercise of any previously-enjoyed right to prevent 
him from reaping these benefit. Now, voluntary 
association necessarily involving the right of secession, 
any seceding member would naturally fall back into 
the position and upon the rights of the individual 
above described, who refused to join at all. So much, 
then, for the attitude of the individual toward any 
voluntary association surrounding him, hia support 
thereof evidently depending upon his approval or dis- 
approval of its objects, his view of its efficiency in at- 
taining them, and his estimate of the advantages and 
disadvantages involved in joining, seceding, or 
abstaining."* 
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For the members of the voluntary association 
numerotia obligations arise from their membership. 
The association may require, as a condition of mem- 
bership, the agreement to perform certain 
for instance, "jury service."* And " inasmuch 
Anarchistic associations recognize the right of seces- 
sion, they may utilize the ballot, if they see fit to do 
so. If the question decided by ballot is so vital that 
the minority thinks it more important to carry out its 
own views than to preserve common action, the minor- 
ity can withdraw. In no case can a minority, how- 
ever small, be governed without its consent."! The 
voluntary association is entitled to compel its mem- 
bers to live up to their obligations. " If a man 
makes an agreement with men, the latter may com- 
bine to hold him to his agreement ";$ therefore a vol- 
untary association is " entitled to enforce whatever 
regulations the contracting parties may agree upon,'''§ 
To be sure, one must bear in mind that ** very likely 
the best way to secure tlie fulfilment of promises is to 
have it understood in advance that the ftilfitment is 
not to be enforced." || 

Of especial importance among the obligations of 
the members of a voluntary association is the duty of 
paying taxes; but the tax is voluntary by virtue of 
the fact that it is based on contract.^ " Voluntary 
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taxation, far from impairing the association's credit, 
would strengthen it";* for, in the first place, because 
of the simplicity of its functions, the association 
seldom or never has to borrow; in the second place, it 
cannot, like the present State upon its basis of com- 
pulsory taxation, repudiate its debts and still continue 
business; and, in the third place, it will necessarily be 
more intent on maintaining its credit by paying its 
debts than is the State which enforces taxation. f 
And furthermore, the voluntariness of the tax has this 
advantage, that " the defensive institution will be 
steadily deterred from becoming an invasive institu- 
tion through fear that the voluntary contributions will 
fall off; it will have this constant motive to keep 
itself trimmed down to the popular demand. "J 

" Ireland's true order: the wonderful Land League, 
the nearest approach, on a large scale, to perfect 
Anarchistic organization that the world has yet seen. 
An immense number of local groups, scattered over 
large sections of two continents separated by three 
tliousand miles of ocean; each group autonomous, 
each free; each composed of varying numbers of indi- 
viduals of all ages, sexes, races, equally autonomous 
and free; each inspired by a common, central pur- 
pose; each supported entirely by voluntary contribu- 
, tions; each obeying its own judgment; each guided 
in the formation of its judgment and the choice of 
its conduct by the advice of a central council of 
picked men, having no power to enforce its orders 
except that inherent in the convincing logic of the 
1 which the orders are based; all co-ordi- 
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nated and federated, with a minimum of macliiiierj 
and without sacrifice of spontaneity, into a vast work- 
ing unit, whose unparalleled power makes tyrants 
tremble and armies of no avail."* 

3, Among the prominent associations of the new 
society are mutual insurance societies and mutual 
banks,t and, especially, defensive associations. 

"The abolition of the State will leave in existence a 
defensive association "X "hich will give protection 
against those " who violate the social law by invading 
their neighbors, "§ To be sure, this need will be only 
transitory. " We look forward to the ultimate dis- 
appearance of the necessity of force even for the pur- 
pose of repressing crime." || " The necessity for de- 
fence against individual invaders is largely and per- 
haps, in the end, wholly due to the oppressions of the 
invasive State. When the State falls, crimiuals will 
begin to disappear."^ 

A number of defensive associations may exist side 
by side. "There are many more than five or six in- 
surance companies in England, and it is by no means 
uncommon for members of the same family to insure 
their lives and goods against accident or fire in differ- 
ent companies. Why should there not be a consider- 
able number of defensive associations in England, in 
which people, even members of the same family, might 
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insure their lives and goods against murderers or 
tliieves? Defence is a service, like any other 
service."* " Under the influence of competition the 
best and cheapest protector, like the best and cheapest 
tailor, won Id doubtless get the greater part of the 
business. It is conceivable even that he miglit get the 
whole of it. But. if he should, it would be by his 
virtue as a protector, not by his power as a tyrant. 
He would be kept at his best by the possibility of 
competition and the fear of it; and the source of 
power would always remain, not with him, but with 
his patrons, who would exercise it, not by voting him 
down or by forcibly putting another in his place, but 
by withdrawing their patronage."! But, if invader 
and invaded belong to different defensive associations, 
will not a conflict of associations result? " Anticipa- 
tions of such conflicts would probably result in 
treaties, and even in the establishment of federal tri- 
bunals, as courts of last resort, by the co-operation of 
the various associations, on the same voluntary prin- 
ciple in accordance with which the associations them- 
selves were organized." X 

" Voluntary defensive associations acting on the 
Anarchistic principle would not only demand redress 
for, but would prohibit, all clearly invasive acts."§ 
To fulfil this function they may choose any appro- 
priate means, without thereby exercising a govern- 
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ineiit. " Govemmeiit is the subjection of the tton-in- 
; individual to & will not his own. The subjec- 
tion of the invanve individual is not government, but 
resistAiice to and protection from government."* — 
" Anarchism recognizes the right to arrest, try, con- 
vict, and punish for wrong doing."f " Anarchism 

"1 take enough of the invader's property from him 
to repair the damage dune by his invasion. "f " If it 

1 find no better instrument of resistance to invasion. 
Anarchism will use prisons,"§ It admits even capi- 
tal punishment. " The society which inflicts capital 
punishment does not commit murder. Murder is an 
offensive act. The term cannot be applied legiti- 
mately to any defensive act. There is nothing sacred 
in the life of an invader, and tliere is no valid prin- 
ciple of hunmn society that forbids the invaded to 
protect themselves in whatever way tliey cau."j| "It 
is allowable to punish invaders by torture. But, if 
\]k ' good ' people are not fiends, they are not likely 
to defend themselves by torture until the penalties of 
death and tolerable confinement have ^owu them- 
selves destitute of efficacy, "il — " All disputes will be 
submitted to juries."** "Speaking for m\-self. I 
think Uie jury should be selected by drawing twelve 
liMittes by lot from a wheel containing tlie names of all 
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the citizens in the community."* "The juries will 
judge not only the facts, but the law, the justice of the 
law, its applicability to the given circumstances, and 
the penalty or damage to be inflicted because of its 
infraction, "t 



\ 



I. Accordhi^ to Tucker, Jrom the standpoint lyf 
eccrtf one's self4nlerest and ike equal liberty of all 
there is no oJ^ection to property. Tucker rejects only 
the distribution of property on the basis of monopoly, 
as it everywhere and always exists in the State. That 
the State Is essentially invasion appears in the laws 
which " not only prescribe personal habits, but, worse 
still, create and sustain monopolies "J and thereby 
make usury possibIe.§ 

1. Usury is the taking of surplus value, || "A 
laborer's product is such portion of the value of that 
which he delivers to the consumer as his own labor 
has contributed. "TJ The laborer docs not get this 
product, " at least not as liiborer; he gains a bare 
subsistence by his work.""* But, "somebody gets 
the surplus wealth. Wlio is the somebodyi'"tt 
"The usurer,"JJ 

" There are three forms of usury : interest on 
money, rent of land and houses, and profit in ex- 
change. Whoever is in receipt of any of these is a 
usurer. And who is not? Scarcely any one. The 
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The third and fourth places are occupied by the 
tariff and patent monopoHes.* "The tariff monopoly 
consists in fostering production at high prices and 
under unfavorable conditions by visiting with the 
penalty of taxation those who patronize production at 
low prices and under favorable conditions. The evil 
to which this monopoly gives rise might more pro- 
perly be called mwusury than usury, because it com- 
jtels labor to pay, not exactly for the use of capital, 
but rather for the misuse of capital."! " The patent 
monopoly protects inventors and autliors against com- 
petition for a period long enough to enable them to 
extort from the people a reward enormously in excess 
of the labor measure of their services, — in otiier 
words, it gives certain people a right of property for a 
term of years in laws and facts of nature, and the 
power to exact tribute from others for the use of thia 
natural wealth, which should be open to all."t It is 
on the tariff and patent monopolies, next to the 
money monopoly, that profit in exchange is based. If 
they were done away along with the money monopoly, 
it would disappear. § 

II. Every one's self-interest, and particularly the 
equal liberty of all, d-emanih a disfributian of property 
in which every one is guaranteed the product qfkta 
/fl6or-.|| 

1. " Equal liberty, in the property sphere, is such 
a balance between the liberty to take and the liberty 
to keep that the two liberties may coexist without con- 
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prices of goods, — the first directly, and the second and 
third indirectly. For, if the business of hanking 
were made fi-ee to all, more and more persons would 
enter into it until the competition should become 
sharp enough to reduce the price of lending money to 
the labor cost, which statistics show to be less than 
three-fourths of one per cent,"* " Then down will 
go house-rent. For no one who cim borrow capital at 
one per cent, with which to build a house of his own 
will consent to pay rent to a landlord at a higher 
rate than that."t Finally, " down will go profits 
also. For merchants, instead of buying at high prices 
on credit, will borrow money of the banks at less than 
one per cent,, buy at low prices for cash, and corre- 
spondingly reduce the prices of their goods to their 
customers. "J 

" Second in importance comes the land monopoly, 
the evil effects of which are seen principally in exclus- 
ively agricultural countries, like Ireland. This mo- 
nopoly consists in the enforcement by government of 
land-titles which do not rest upon personal occupancy 
and cultivation."§ " Ground-rent exists only because 
the State stands by to collect it and to protect land- 
titles rooted in force or fraud."|| " As soon as indi- 
viduals should no longer be protected in anything but 
personal occupancy and cultivation of land, ground- 
rent would disappear, and so usury have one less leg 
to stand on."T[ 



rb. p. M. (This is 'given As the liew of Pmudhnn ai 
pee states Tucker% belief that fur iwrfeut eoirect 
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Money is here understood in the broadt'st sei 
means both "commodity money and credit money," 
by no means coin alone; " if the idea of the royaitjH 
of gold and silver could once be knocked out of the 1 
people's heads, and they could once understand that ' 
no particular kind of merchandise is created by natu ' 
for monetary purposes, they would settle this questio^ 
in a trice."f " If they only had t})e liberty to do soy'^ 
there are enough large and small property -holdera 
willing and anxious to issue money, to provide a far ' 
greater amount than is needed. "f " Does the law of 
England allow citizens to form a bank for the issue of 
paper money against any property that they may see 
fit to accept as security; said bank perhaps owning no 
specie whatever; the paper money not redeemable in , 
specie except at the option of the bank ; the custom 
of the bank mutually pledging themselves to ac(%pt 
the bank's paper in lieu of gold or silver coin of the I 
same face value; the paper being redeemable only d 
the maturity of the mortgage notes, and then simplj 
by a return of said notes and a release of the mort- \ 
gaged property, — is such an institution, I ask, al- 
lowed by tlie law of England? If it is, then I have | 
only to say that the working people of England a 
very great fools not to take advantage of this in- 
estimable liberty ."§ Tlien " competition would re- 
duce the rate of interest on capital to the n 
banking, which is much less than one per cent.."|| for 
"capitalists will not he able to lend their capital at in- 
ter*Bt when people can get money at the bank without 
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interest with wliich to buy capital outright."" 
Likewise the charge of rent on buildings " would be 
almost entirely and directly abolished,"! and " profits 
fall to the level of the manufacturer's or merchant's 
proper wage,"J " except in business protected by 
tariiFor patent law8,"§ "This facility of acquiring 
capital will give an unheard-of impetus to business"; |j 
" if free banking were only a picayunish attempt to 
distribute more equitably the small amount of wealth 
now produced, I would not waste a moment's energy 
on it."t 

Free land is needed in the second place.** " ' The 
land for the people,' according to ' Liberty ', means 
the protection of all people who desire to cultivate 
land in the possession of whatever land they per- 
sonally cultivate, without distinction between the ex- 
isting classes of landlords, tenants, and laborers, and 
the positive refusal of the protecting power to lend its 
aid to the collection of any rent whatsoever. "ff This 
" system of occupying ownership, accompanied by no 
legal power to collect rent, but coupled with the aboli- 
tion of the State-guaranteed monopoly of money, thus 
making capital readily available,"Jt would " abolish 
ground-rent "§§ and " distribute the increment natur- 
ally and quietly among its rightful owners. "|| {| 

In the third and fourth place, free trade and ft-ee- 
dom of intellectual products are necessary .^f^ If they 
were added to freedom in money, " profit on merchan- 
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dise would become merely the wages of mercantile 
liibor."* Free trade " would result in a great reduc- 
tion in the prices of all articles taxed. "t And " the 
abolition of the patent monopoly would fill its bene- 
ficiaries with a wholesome fear of competition which 
would cause them to be satisfied with pay for their 
services equal to that which other laborei-s get for 
theirs."} 

If equal liberty is realized in these four spheres, its 
realization in the spliere of property follows of itself: 
that is, a distribution of property in which every one 
is guaranteed the product of his labor. § " Eco- 
nomic privilege must disappear aa a result of the 
abolition of political tyranny."|| ■ In a society in 
which there is no more government of man by man, 
tliere can be no such things as interest, rent, and 
profits;^! every one is guaranteed the ownership of tlie 
product of his labor. " Socialism does not say: 
"Thou shalt not steal!' It says: ' When all men 
have Liberty, thou wilt not steal.'"** 

3. " Liberty will abolish all means whereby any 
laborer can be deprived of any of his product; but it 
will not abolish the limited inequality between one 
laborer's product and another's,"!! "There will re- 
main the alight disparity of products due to superior- 
ity of soil and skill. But even this disparity will soon 
develop a tendency to decrease. Under the new eco- 
nomic conditions and enlarged opportunities resulting 
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from freedom of credit and land classes will tend to 
disappear; great capacities will not be developed in a 
few at the expense of stunting those of the many; 
freedom of locomotion will be vastly increased; the 
toilers will no longer be anchored in such large num- 
bers in the present commercial centres, and thus made 
subservient to the city landlords; territories and re- 
sources never before utilized will become easy of ac- 
cess and development; and under all these influences 
the disparity above mentioned will decrease to a 
minimum."* 

" Probably it will never disappear entirely. "J 
" Now, because liberty has not the power to bring this 
about, there are people who say: We will have no 
liberty, for we must have absolute equality. 1 am not 
of them. If I can go through life free and rich, I 
shall not cry because my neighbor, equally free, is 
richer. Liberty will ultimately make all men rich; it 
will not make all men equally rich. Authority may 
(and may not) make all men equally rich in purse; it 
certainly will make them equally poor in all that 
makes life best worth living. "f 

e— REALIZATION 

According to Tucker, the manner in which the 
change called Jbr hy every lyne's self-intereM takes 
place is to be that those who have recognized the truth 
shall Jirat convince a sufficient number of people how 
necessary the change is to their own interests, and that 
then they all qfthem^by refusing obedience, aboUsh 
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Mr Slalr, Irmuff'urm law mul property, and thus bring 
aliiiul Ike 1UW iviulitum. 

I, Flint n Riifficicnt number of men are to be con- 
viiiopcl tliHt thvlr own inUirestH demand the change. 

1. "A ayntcm ot Anarch)' in actual operation ioi- 
\}\\m A prevlotiM i^lucation of the people in the princi- 
iilt'N of AiKirchy."" "Hie individual must be pene- 
Inili'd with thu Anarchistic idea and taught to 
ivlwl/'t " I'vntihtent inculcation of the doctrine of 
(HjUalilv of lilH'Hy, whereby finally the majority will 
W niiulf U) wv in rcgiml to existing forms of invasion 
what Uipy haw already been made to see in regard to 
Km itlMiilt'tK fi)rn)ii, — nauiely. tliat tliev are not seeking 
tHiuallty of HU'rty at all, but simply the subjection of 
nil ttllu'w lo Ui('in«el\-w."J "The Irish Land League 
l^tttnl bntttiop the jtcasanlA w«r« acting, not intelli- 
)imtlv in tilxHlionctf tvi tlirir wi<«loiu, but bliitdly in 
itlMlimHi:> tt> Wdt^rs wIh> b('tra\-vd them at the criticsl 
ittiHtwut. ItMtt I)k> {M'tiplc tVMlinxl th« pover they 
<n^>(v «>\<MX-tiLii>|t aiHl titMlrr^tiKikl the voxioniic sibMtioii, 
Om'V «^mM iMtl haw TVMtnwit the |M>iiM»t of rent at 
t^avw4l^' Iw^lin^t. »i««l ttv^iftv they ni^t have heea 
iKn^v. Ilw Att»Tv4\i«ts (V iM«t ^intfMse to wyt at 
wiwtiU.x^ llwit »« «t»y tl»fy Mrv 

'HMWf^y lift twt vKVnOKMIK vt] 
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" speech and the press."*- — Btrt-what if the freedom of 
speech and of the press be suppressed? Theu force is 
justifiable.t 

But force is to be used only as a " last resort."! 
" When a physician sees that his patient's strength is 
being exhausted so rapidly by tlie intensity of his 
agony that he will die of exhaustion before the medi- 
cal processes inaugurated have a chance to do theii- 
curative work, he administers an opiate. But a good 
physician is always loth to do so, knowing that one 
of the influences of the opiate is to interfere with and 
defeat the medical processes themselves. It is the 
same with the use of force, whether of the mob or of 
the State, upon diseased society; and not only those 
who prescribe its indiscriminate use as a sovereign 
remedy and a permanent tonic, but all who ever pro- 
pose it as a cure, and even all who would lightly and 
unnecessarily resort to it, not as a cure, but as an ex- 
pedient, are social guacks."^ 
"^ Therefore violence " should be used against the op- 
pressors of mankind only when they have succeeded in 
hopelessly repressing all peaceful methods of agita- 
tion." [j " Bloodshed in itself is pure loss. When we 
must have freedom of agitation, and when nothing but 
bloodshed will secure it, then bloodshed is wise."^ 
*' As long as freedom of speech and of the press is not 
struck down, there should be no resort to physical foi-ce 
in the struggle against oppression. It must not be in- 
ferred that, because ' Libertas ' thinks it may become 
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advisable to use force to secure free speech, it would 
therefore sanction & bloody deluge as soon as free 
speech had been struck down in one, a dozen, or a 
hundred instances. Not until the gag had betxime 
completely efficacious would ' Libertas ' advise that last 
resort, the use of force."" " Terrorism is expedient 
in Russia and inexpedient in Germany and Eng- 
land. "f — In what form is violence to be usedP " The 
days of armed revolution have gone by. It is too 
easily put down." J "Terrorism and assassination "§ 
are necessary, but they " will have to consist of a series 
of acts of individual dynam iters." || 

3. But, besides speech and the press, there are yet 
other methods of "propagandism."T[ 

Such a method is " isolated individual resistance to 
taxation."** "Some year, when an Anarchist feels 
exceptionally strong and independent, when his 
conduct can impair no serious personal obligations, 
when on the whole he would a little rather go to jail 
than not, and when his property is in such shape that 
he can successfully conceal it, let him declare to the 
assessor property of a certain value, and then defy the 
collector to collect. Or, if he have no property, let 
him decline to pay his poll tax. Tlie State will then 
he put to its trumps. Of two things one, — either it 
will let him alone, and then he will tell his neighbors 
all about it, resulting the next year in an alarming 
disposition on their part to keep their own money in 
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their own pockets; or else it will imprison him, and 
then by tlie requisite legal processes he will demand 
and secure all the rights of a civil prisoner and live 
thus a decently comfortable life until the State shall 
get tired of supporting him and the increasing num- 
ber of persons who will follow his example. Unless, 
indeed, the State, in desperation, shall see fit to make 
its laws regarding imprisonment for taxes more rigor- 
ous, and then, if our Anarchist be a determined man, 
we shall find out how far a republican government, 
' deriving its just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned,' is ready to go to procure that ' consent,' — 
whether it will stop at solitary confinement in a dark 
cell or join with the czar of Russia in administering 
torture by electricity. The farther it shall go the 
better it will be for Anarchy, as every student of the 
history of reform well knows. Who shall estimate the 
power for propagandism of a few cases of this kind, 
backed by a well-organized force of agitators outside 
the prison walls?"* 

Another method of propaganda consists in '" a prac- 
tical test of Anarchistic principles."t But this can- 
not take place in isolated communities, but only " in 
the very heart of existing industrial and social life."f 
" En some large city fairly representative of the varied 
interests and characteristics of our heterogeneous civ- 
ilization let a sufficiently large number of earnest and 
intelligent Anarehists, engaged in nearly all tlie differ- 
ent trades and professions, combine to carry on their 
production and distribution on the cost principle, 
and,"§ " setting at defiance the national and State 
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banking prohibitions,"* " to start a bank through 
which they can obtain a non-interest- bearing currency 
for the conduct of their commerce and dispose their 
steadily accumulating capital in new enterprises, the 
advantages of this system of affairs being open to all 
who should choose to offer their patronage, — what 
would be the result? Why, soon the whole composite 
population, wise and unwise, good, biui, and indiffer- 
ent, would become interested in what was going on 
under their very eyes, more and more of them would 
actually take part in it, and in a few years, each man 
reaping the fruit of his labor and no man able to live 
in idleness on on income from capital, the whole city 
would become a great hive of Anarchistic workers, 
prosperous and free individuals."! 

II. If a sufficient number of persons are convinced 
that their self-interest demands the change, then the 
time is come to abolish the State, transform law and 
property, and bring about the new condition, by 
"the Social Revolution, "J i. e. by as general a re- 
fusal of obedience as possible. Tlie State " is sheer 
tyranny, and has no rights which any individual is 
bound to respect; on the contrary, every individual 
who understands his rights and values his liberties will 
do his best to overthrow it."§ 

1. Many believe "that the State cannot disappear 
until the individual is perfected. 

" In saying which, Mr, Appleton joins hands with 
those wise persons who admit tJiat Anarchy will be 
practicable when the millennium arrives. No doubt 
't is true that, if the individual could perfect himself 
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while the barriers to his perfection are stnntliiig, the 
State would afterwards disappear. Perhaps, too, he 
could go to heaven, if he could lift himsell' by his 
boot-straps,"* '' ' BulHoii ' thinks that ' civilization 
consists in teaching men to govern themselves and 
then letting them do it,' A very slight change 
suffices to make this stupid statement an entirely ac- 
curate one, after which it would read: ' Civilization 
consists in teaching men to goveni themselves by let- 
ting tliem do it."'t Therefore it is necessary to 
" abolish the State "J by " the impending social 
re volution. "§ 

3. Others have the " fallacious idea that Anarchy 
can be inaugurated by force." || 

In what way it is to be inaugurated is solely a 
question of " expediency."!! " To brand the policy 
of terrorism and assassination as immoral is ridicu- 
lously weak. ' Liberty ' does not assume to set any 
limit on the right of an invaded individual to choose 
his own methods of defence. The invader, whether 
an individual or a government, forfeits all claim to 
consideration from the invaded. This truth is inde- 
pendent of the character of the invasion. It makes no 
difference in what direction the individual finds his 
freedom arbitrarily limited; he has a right to vindi- 
cate it in any case, and he will be justified in vindicat- 
ing it by whatever means are available.""* 

" The right to resist oppression by violence is be- 
yond doubt. But its exercise would be unwise unless 
the suppression of free thought, free speech, and a 
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free press were enforced so stringently that all other 
means of throwing it off had become hopeless."* " If 
government should be abruptly and entirely abolished 
to-morrow, there would probably ensue a series of 
physical conflicts about land and many other things, 
ending in reaction and a revival of the old tyranny. 
But, if the abolition of government shall take place 
gradually, it will be accompanied by a constant ac- 
quisition and steady spreading of social truth. "f 

3. The social revolutioQ is to come about by pas- 
sive resistance; that is, refusal of obedience. $ 

" Passive resistance is the most potent weapon ever 
wielded by man against oppression. "§ " ' Passive re- 
sistance,^ said Ferdinand Lassalle, with an obtuseness 
thoroughly German, 'is the resistance which does not 
resist.' Never was there a greater mistake. It is the 
only resistance which in Uiese days of military dis- 
cipline meets with any result. There is not a tyrant 
in the civilized world to-day who would not do any- 
thing in his power to precipitate a bloody revolution 
rather than see himself confronted by any large frac- 
tion of his subjects determined not to obey. An in- 
surrection is easily quelled, but no army is willing or 
able to train its guns on inoffensive people who do not 
even gather in the street but stay at home and stand 
back on their rights."|| 

" Power feeds on its spoils, and dies when its vic- 
tims refuse to be despoiled, They can't persuade it 
to death; they can't vote it to death; they can't shoot 
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it to death; but they can always starve it to cleatli. 
When a determined body of people, suflicieiitly strong 
in numbers and force of character to command respect 
and make it unsafe to imprison them, shall agree to 
quietly close their doors in the faces of the tax-col- 
lector and the rent^collector, and shall, by issuing 
their own money in defiance of legal prohibition, at 
the same time cease paying tribute to the money-lord, 
government, with all the privileges which it grants 
and the monopolies which it sustains, will go by the 
board."* 

Consider " the enormous and utterly irresistible 
power of a large and intelligent minority, comprising 
say one-fifth of the population in any given locality," 
refiising to pay taxes.f " I need do no more than 
call attention to the wonderfully instructive history of 
the Ijand League movement in Ireland, the most 
potent and instantly effective revolutionary force the 
world has ever known so long as it stood by its 
original policy of ' Pay No Rent,' and which lost 
nearly all its strength the day it abandoned that 
policy. But it was pursued far enough to show that 
the British government was utterly powerless before 
it; and it is scarcely too much to say, in my opinion, 
that, had it been persisted in, there would not to-day 
be a landlord in Ireland. It is easier to resist taxes in 
this country than it is to resist rent in Ireland; and 
such a policy would be as much more potent here than 
there as the intelligence of the people is greater, jiro- 
viding always that you can enlist in it a sufficient 
number of earnest and determined men and women. 
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If one-fifth of the people were to resist taxation, it 
would cost more to collect their taxes, or try to collect 
them, than the other four-fifths would consent to pay 
into the treasury."* 



* Tucker pp. 412-18. [This chapter should be completed by a mention of 
Tucker's doctrine that we must expect Anarchy to be established by ^adu- 
ally getting rid of one oppression after another till at last all the domina- 
tion of violence shall have disappeared. See, for instance, '* Liberty " for 
December, 1900 : " The fact is that Anarchist society was started thousands 
of years a^, when the first glimmer of the idea of liberty dawned upon the 
human mind, and has been advancing ever since,— not steadily advancing, 
to be sure, but fitfully, with an occasional reversal of the current. Mr. 
Byington looks upon the time when a jury of Anarchists shall sit. as a point 
not far from the beginning of the history of Anarchy's growth, whereas I 
look upon that time as a point very near the end of that history. The in- 
troduction of more Anarchy into our economic life will have made marriage 
a thing of the past long before the first drawing of a jury of Anarchists to 
pass upon any contract whatever." Also '* Instead of a Book " p. 104 : " An- 
archists work for the abolition of the State, but by this they mean not its 
overthrow, but, as Proudhon put it, its dissolution in the economic organ- 
ism. This being the case, the question before us is not, as Mr. Donisthorpe 
supposes, what measures and means of interference we are justified in in- 
stituting, but which ones of those already existing we should first lop off." 
Tucker has lately been lairing more emphasis on this view than on the more 
programme-like propositions cited by Eltzbacher, which date from the first 
six years of the publication of " Liberty." Indeed, I am sure I remember 
that somewhere lately, being challenged as to the feasibility of some of the 
latter, he admitted that those precise forms of action might perhaps not be 
adequate to bring the State to its end, and added that the end of the State 
is at present too remote to allow us to specify the processes by which it 
must ultimately be brought about. All this, however, does not mean that 
Tucker's faith in passive resistance as the most potent instrument discover- 
able both for propaganda and for the practical winning of liberty has 
grown weaker ; he has no more given up this principle than he has given up 
the plan of propaganda by discussion.] 



CHAPTER IX 

TOLSTOrS TEACHING 

1.— GENERAL 

I. Lef Nikolayevitch Tolstoi was bom in 1828 at 
Yasnaya Polyana, district of Krapivna, government of 
Tula. From 1843 to 1846 he studied in Kazan at 
first oriental languages, then jurisprudence; from 
1847 to 1848, in St. Petersburg, jdirisprudence. 
After a lengthy stay at Yasnaya Polyana, he entered 
an artillery regiment in the Caucasus, in 1851; he be- 
came an officer, remained in the Caucasus till 1853, 
then served in the Crimean war, and left the army 
in 1855. 

Tolstoi now lived at first in St. Petersburg. In 
1857 he took a lengthy tour in Germany, France, 
Italy, and Switzerland. After his return he lived 
mostly in Moscow till 1860. In 1860-1861 he trav- 
eled in Germany, France, Italy, England, and Bel- 
gium; in Brussels he made the acquaintance of 
Proudhon. 

Since 1861 Tolstoi has lived almost uninterruptedly 
at Yasnaya Polyana, as at once agriculturist and 
author. 

Tolstoi has published numerous works; his works 
up to 1878 are mostly stories, among which the two 
novels " War and Peace " and " Anna Karenina '' are 
notable; his later works are mostly of a philosophical 
nature. 

219 
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2. Of special importance for Tolstoi's teaching 
about law, the State, and property are his works " My I 
Confession" (1879), " The Gospel in Brief" (1880), I 
"What I Believe" (1884) [also known in English as ] 
" My Religion "], " Wliat Shall We Do Then?" 
(1885), " On Life" (1887), "Tlie Kingdom of God , 
is Within You: or, Christianity not a mystical doc- 
trine, but a new life-conception " (1893). 

S. Tolstoi does not call his teaching about law, the I 
State, and property " Anarchism." He designates as 
" Anarchism " the teaching which sets up as its goal a ^ 
life without government and wishes to see this realized 
by the application of force.* 



Accordkig to ToUtm mir supreme law is love; j 
this he derives the annmandment not to redst evil by 
fore. ■ 

1. Tolstoi designates " Christianity "f as his basis; 
but by Christianity he means not the doctrine of one 
of the Christian churches, neither the Orthodox nor 
the Catholic nor tliat of any of the Protestant bodies, f. I 
but the pure teaching of Christ. § ' 

" Strange as it may sound, the churches have alwayf 
been not merely alien but downright hostile to the 
teaching of Christ, and they must needs be so. The 
churches are not, as many think, institutions that are 
based on a Christian origin and have only erred a 
little from the right way; the churches as such, as as- 
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Bociations that assti-t their infallibility, are anti-Chris- 
tian institutions. The Christian churches and Chris- 
tianity have no fellowship except in name; nay. the 
two are utterly opposite and hostile elements. The 
churches are arrogance, violence, usurpation, rigidity, 
death; Christianity is humility, penitence, submissive- 
ness, progress, life."* The church has "so trans- 
formed Christ's teaching to suit the world that there 
no longer resulted from it any demands, and that men 
could go on living as they had hitherto lived. The 
church yielded to the world, and, having yielded, fol- 
lowed it. The world did everything that it chose, and 
left the church to hobble after as well as it could with 
its teachings about the meaning of life. ITie world 
led its life, contrary to Christ's teaching in each and 
every point, and the church contrived subtleties to 
demonstrate that in living contrary to Christ's law 
men were living in harmony with it. And it ended in 
the world's beginning to lead a life worse than the life 
of the heathen, and the church's daring not only to 
justify such a life but even to assert that this was pre- 
cisely what corresponded to Christ's teaching."t 

Particularly different from Christ's teaching is the 
church " creed, "t — that is, the totality of the utterly 
incomprehensible and therefore useless " dogmas."§ 
" Of a God, external creator, origin of all origins, we 
know nothing"; || " God is the spirit in man,"^ " his 
conscience,"** "the knowledge of life";tt "every 
man recognizes in himself a free rational spirit inde- 
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pendent of the flesh: this spirit is what we call God."* 
Christ was a man,t " tlie son of an unknown father; 
as he did not know his father, in his childhood he 
called God his father "; f and he was a son of God 
as to his spirit, as every man is a son of God,§ he em- 
bodied " Man confessing his sonship of God."|| 
Those who " assert that Christ professed to redeem 
with his blood mankind fallen by Adam, that God is 
a trinity, that the Holy Spirit descended upon the 
apostles and that it passes to the priest by the laying 
on of hands, that seven mysteries are necessary to sal- 
vation, and so forth,"T[ "preach doctrines utterly alien 
to Christ."** " Never did Christ with a single word 
attest the personal resurrection and the immortality of 
man beyond the grave,"tt which indeed is " a very 
low and coarse idea " ; f^ the Ascension and the Resur- 
rection are to be counted among " the most objection- 
able miracles."§§ 

Tolstoi accepts Christ's teaching as valid not on the| 
ground of faith in a revelation, but solely for its ' 

rationality. Faith in a revelation " was the main 
reason why the teaching was at first misunderstood 
and later mutilated outright." || || Faith in Christ is 
" not a trusting in something related to Christ, but the 
knowledge of the truth.'^lH 

" 'There is a law of evolution, and therefoi"e one 
must live only his own personal life and leave the rest 
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to the law of evolution,' is the last word of the refined 
culture of our day, and, at the same time, of that 
obscuration of consciousness to which the cultured 
classes are a prey."* But " human life, from getting 
up in the morning to going to bed at night, is an un- 
bi-oken series of actions; man must daily choose out 
from hundreds of actions possible to him those actions 
which he will perform; therefore, man cannot live 
without something to guide the choice of his actions."t 
Now, reason alone can offer him this guide. I " Reason 
is that law, recognized by man, according to which his 
life is to be accomplished. "J " If there is no higher 
reason, — and such there is not, nor can anj^:hing prove 
its existence, — then my reason is the supreme judge of 
my life." § "The ever-increasing subjugation "|| "of 
the bestial personality to the rational consciousness "^ 
is " the true life,"** is " life "ft as opposed to mere 
" existence."^^ 

" It used to be said, ' Do not argue, but believe in 
the duty that we have prescribed to you; reason will 
deceive you; faith alone will bring you the true hap- 
piness of life.' And the man exerted himself to be- 
lieve, and he believed. But intercourse with other 
men showed him that in many cases tliese believed 
something qfiite different, and asserted that this other 
faith bestowed the highest happiness. It has become 
unavoidable to decide the question which of the many 
faiths is the right one; and only reason can decide 
this,"§§ "If the Buddhist who has learned to know 
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Islam remains n Buddhist, lie is no longer a Buddhist 
in faith but in reason. As soon as another faith 
conies up before him, and with it tlie question whether 
to reject his faith or this other, reason alone can give 
him an answer. If he has learned to know Islam and 
has still remained a Buddhist, then rational conviction 
has taken the place of his former blind faith in 
Buddha."* " Man recognizes trutli only by reason, 
not by faith. "t 

" The law of reason reveals itself to men gradu-, 
ally. "J " Eighteen hundred years ago there appeared 
in the midst of the pagan Roman world a remarkable 
new teaching, which was not comparable to any that 
had preceded it, and which was ascribed to a man 
called Chrirt."§ This teaching contains "the very 
strictest, purest, and completest"|| apprehension of the 
law of reason to which "the human mind hasjutherto 
raised itself."^ Christ's teaching is " reason 
itself"; •* it must be accepted by men because it alon^ 
gives those rules of life " without which no man ever 
has lived or can live, if he would live as a man,- — that 
is, with reason, "tt Man has, " on the basis of 
reason, no right to refuse allegiance to it."JJ 

2. Christ's teaching sets up love as the supreme law | 
for us. 

What is love? " What men who do not under- 
stand life call * love ' is only the giving to certain con- 
ditions of tlieir personal comfort a preference over any 
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others. When the man who does not understand life 
says that he loves his wife or child or friend, he means 
by this only that his wife's, child's, or friend's presence 
in his life heightens his personal comfort."* 

" True love ia always renunciation of one's personal | 
comfort "t for a neighbor's sake. True love " is a 
condition of wishing well to all men, such as com- 
monly characterizes children but is produced in grown 
men only by self-abnegation. "J " What living man 
does not know the happy feeling, even if he has felt it 
only once and in most cases only in earliest childhood, 
of that emotion in which one wishes to love everybody, 
neighbors and father and mother and brothers and 
bad men and enemies and dog and horse and grass; 
one wishes only one thing, that it were well with all, 
that all were happy; and still more does one wish that 
he were himself capable of making all happy, one 
wishes he might give himself, give his whole life, that 
all might be well off and enjoy themselves. Just this, 
this alone, is that love in which oyin's life consists."§ 

True love is " an ideal of full, infinite, divine per< 
fection."]| " Divine perfection is the asymptote of ' 
human life, toward which it constantly strives, to 
which it draws nearer and nearer, but which can be 
attained only at infinity."^ " True life, according to 
previous teachings, consists in the fialfilling of com- 
mandments, the fulfilling of the law; according to 
Christ's teaching it consists in the maximum approach 
to the divine perfection which has been exhibited, and 
which is felt in himself by every man.""* 
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According to tlie teaching of Christ, love is our 
highest law. " The commandment of love is the ex- 
pression of the iumost heart of the teaching."" There 
arc " thrte conceptions of life, and only three: first the 
pcrsoiiiU or bestial, second the social or heathenish,"! 
" thini the Christian or divine. "J The man of the 
bestial conception of life, " the savage, acknowledges 
life only in himself; the mainspring of his life is per- 
sonal enjoyment The heathenish, social man recog- 
nizes life no longer in himself alone, but in a com- 
munity of persons, in the tribe, the family, the race, 
the State; the mainspring of his life is reputation. 
The man of the divine conception of life acknowledges 
life no longer in his person, nor yet in a communis of 
persons, but in the prime source of eternal, never- 
dj-ing life — in God; the mainspring of his life is 
love,"§ 

That love is our supreme law according to Christ's 
teaching means nothing else than that it is such ac- 
cording to reason. As early as 1852 Tolstoi gives 
utterance to the thought " That love and beneficenoe ^ 
are truth is the only truth on earth,"|l and much later;, 
in 1887, he calls love " man's only rational activ- ) 

ity,"H that which " resolves all the contradictions of 
human life."*" Love abolishes the insensate activity 
directed to the filling of the bottomless tub of our 
bestial personality, ft >locs away with the foolbh fight 
between beings that strive after their own happineaa.fl 
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gives a meaning independent of space and time to life, 
which without it would flow ofl' without meaning in 
the face of death,* 

3. From the law of love Christ's teaching derives I 
the' commandment not to resist evil by force, " ' Rei 
sist not evil ' means ' never resist the evil man ', that 
is, ' never do violence to another', that is, * never com- 
mit an act that is contrary to love \"f 

Christ expressly derived this commandment from 
the law of love. He gave numerous commandments, 
among which five in the Sermon on the Mount are 
notable; " these commandments do not constitute the 
teaching, they only form one of the numberless stages 
of approach to perfection "; J they " are all negative, 
and only show"§ what "at mankind's present age"|! 
we " have already the full possibility of not doing, 
along the road by which we are striving to reach per* 
fection."TI The first of the five commandments of the 
Sermon on the Mount reads " Keep the peace witli all, 
and if the peace is broken use every effort to restore 
it"; ** the second says " Let the man take only one 
woman and the woman only one man, and let neither 
forsake the other under any pretext"; tt the third, 
"make no vows"; J J the fourth, "endure injury, re- 
turn not evil for evil";§§ the fifth, "break not the 
peace to benefit thy people." [j {{ Among these c 
mandments the fourth is the most important; it is 
iated in the fifth chapter of Matthew, verses 
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38-9: " Ye have heard that it was said. Eye for eye, 
and tooth for tooth. But I say to you, Resist not 
evil."* Tolstoi tells how to him this passage "be- 

3 the key of the whole, "t " I needed only to 
take these words simply and downrightly, as they were 
spoken, and at once everything in Christ's whole 
teaching that had seemed confused to me, not only in 
the Seroion on the Mount but in the Gospels alto- 
gether, was comprehensible to me, and everything that 
had been contradictory agreed, and the main gist ap- 
peared no longer useless but a necessity; everything 
formed a whole, and the one confirmed the other past 
a doubt, like the pieces of a shattered column that one 
has rightly put together. "J The principle of non-re- 
sistance binds together "the entire teaching into a 
whole; but only when it is no mere dictum but a per- 
emptory rule, a law,"§ " It is really the key that 
opens everything, but only when it goes into the in- 
most of the lock. "II 

We must necessarily derive the commandment not 
to resist evil by force from the law of love. For this 
demands that either a sure, indisputable criterion of 
evil be found, or all violent resistance to evil be aban- 
doned,1[ " Hitherto it has been the business now of 
the pope, now of an emperor or king, now of an as- 
sembly of elected representatives, now of the whole 
nation, to decide what was to be rated as an evil and 
combated by violent resistance. But there have 
always been men, both without and within the State, 
who have not acknowledged as binding upon them 
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either the decisions that were given out as divine com- 
mnndraents or the decisions of the men who were 
clotlied with sanctity or the institutions that were sup- 
posed to represent the will of the people; men who re- 
garded as good what to the powers that be appeared 
evil, and who, in opposition to the force of these 
powers, likewise made use of force. The men who 
were clothed with sanctity regarded as an evil what 
appeared good to tlie men and institutions that were 
clothed with secular authority, and the combat grew 
ever sharper and sharper. Thus it came to what it 
has come to to-day, to the complete obviousness of the 
fact tliat there is not and cannot be a generally bind- 
ing external definition of evil."" But from this fol- 
lows the necessity of accepting the solution given by 
Christ, t 

According to Tolstoi, the precept of non-resistance 
must not be taken " as if it forbade every combat 
against evil, "J It forbids only the combating of evil 
by force. § But this it forbids in the broadest sense. 
It refers, therefore, not only to evil practised against 
ourselves, but also to evil practised against our fellow- 
men; II when Peter cut ofFthe ear of the high priest's 
servant, he was defending " not himself but his be- 
loved divine Teacher, but Christ forbade him outright 
and said ' All who take the sword will perish by tlie 
sword.' "^ Nor does the precept say that only a part 
of men are under obligation "to submit without a 
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contest: to what is prescribed to them by certain au- 
thorities,"* but it forbids " everybody, therefore even 
those in whom power is vested, and these especially, to 
use force in any case against aiiybody."t 



I. For love's sake, particularly on the ground of 
the aymnuindment not to resist evil byjbrce, ToUtm 
rejects law; not unamditionalUf, indeed, but as an tn* 
atUutionJbr the more Mg-khf developed peoples qfour 
ihne. To be sure, he speaks only of enacted lawsl. 
but he means all law, J for he rejects on principle I 
every norm based on the will of nien,§ upheld by l ' 
human force,l| especially by courts.H capable of.devi- 
ating from the moral law,** of being different in dif- 
ferent territories,! t *"tl of being at any time arbitrar- 
ily changed.lt 

Perhaps once upon a time law was better than its 
non-existence. Law is "upheld by violence"; §§ on'i 
the other hand, it guards against violence of individ-^ 
uals to each other; ||{| perhaps there was once a time 
when the former violence was less than the latter -Klf 
Now, at any rate, this time is past for us; manners 
have grown milder; the men of our time "acknowl- 
edge the commandments of philanthropy, of sympa- 
thy witli one's neighbor, and ask only the possibility 
of quiet, peaceable life."*** 
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Law offeiKls against the commandment not to resist I 
evil by force.* Christ declared this. The worda 
"Judge not, that ye be not judged " (Matt. 7.1), 
" Condemn not, and ye shall not be condemned " 
(Luke 6.37), "mean not only 'do not judge your 
I neighbor in words,' but also ' do not condemn him by 
act; do not judge your neighbor according to your 
human laws by your courts.' "f Christ here speaks 
not merely " of every individual's personal relation to 
the court,"t but rejects " the attministration of law 
itself."§ " He says, ' You believe that your laws bet- 
ter the evil; they only make it greater; there is only 
one way to check evil, and this consists in returning 
good for evil, doing good to all without discrimina- 
tion.' " II And " my heart and my reason "T[ say to 
me the same as Christ says. 

But this is not the only objection to be made 
against law. " Authority condemns in the rigid form 
of law only what public opinion has in most cases 
long since disallowed and condemned; withal, public 
opinion disallows and condenms all actions that are 
contrary to the moral law, but the law condemns and 
prosecutes only the actions included within certain 
quite definite and very narrow limits, and thereby, in I 
a measure, justifies all similar actions that do not com^ 
within these limits. Ever since Moses's day public 
opinion has regarded selfishness, sensuality, and 
cruelty as evils and has condemned it; it has repudi- 
ated and condemned every form of selfishness, not 
only the appropriation of others' property by force. 
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command us to keep tlie peace and do everything for 
its restoration when it is broken, to remain true to one 
another as man and wife, to make no vows, to forgive 
injury and not return evil for evil, and, finally, not to 
break the peace with anybody for our people's sake.* 
But what form will outward life take in the King- 
dom of God? " The disciple of Christ will be poor; 
tiiat is, he will not live in the city but in the country; 
he will not sit at home, but work in wood and field, 
see the sunshine, the earth, tlie sky, and the beasts; he 
will not worry over what he is to eat to tempt his 
appetite, and what he can do to help his digestion, 
but will be hungry three times a day; he will not roll 
on soft cushions and think u|Jon deliverance from in- 
somnia, but sleep; he will be sick, suffer, and die like 
all men — the poor who are sick and die seem to have 
an easier time of it than the rich — "; f he " will live 
in free fellowship with all men "; f " the Kingdom of 
God on earth is the peace of men with each other; 
thus it appeared to the prophets, and thus it appears 
to every human heart. "§ 

».— THE STATE 

II. Together wiih law Tolstoi necessarily has to re- 
ject also, for the more highly developed nations of our \ 
time, the legal institution of the State. 

" Perhaps there was once a time when, in a low 
state of morality with a general inclination of men to 
mutual violence, the existence of a power limiting this 
■ violence was advantageous — that is, in which the 
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State violence was leas than that of individuals against 
each other. But such an advantage of State violence 
over its non-existence could not last; the more the in- 
dividuals'' inclination to violence decreased and man- 
ners grew milder, and the more the governments de- 
generated by having nothing to check them, the more 
worthless did State violence grow. In this change — 
in the moral evolution of the masses on the one hand 
and the degeneration of the governments on the otlier 
— lies the whole history of the last two thousand 
years."* " I cannot prove either the general neces- 
sity of the State or its general peniiciousne3s,"f " I 
know only that on the one hand the State is no longer 
necessary for me, and that on the other hand I can no 
longer do the things that are necessary for the esistr I 
ence of the State."J 

•' Christianity in its true significance abolishes the I 
State, "§ annihilates all govemment.|| The State 
o^nds against love, particularly against the com- ' 
mandment not to resist evil by force.K And not only 
this; in founding a dominion** the State furthermore 
offends against the principle that for love " all men 
are God's sons and there is equality among them 
all"; tt it is therefore to be rejected even aside from 
the violence on which it is based as a legal institution. 
" That the Christian teaching has an eye only to the 
redemption of the individual, and does not relate to 
public questions and State affairs, is a bold and un- 
founded assertion." Jt " To every honest, earnest 
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man in our time it must be clear tlmt true Christianity 
— the doctriue of humility, forgiveness, love- — is in- 
compatible with the State and its haughtiness, its 
deeds of violence, its capital punishments and ware."* 
"The State is an idol"; f its objectionableness is inde- 
pendent of its form, be this " absolute monarchy, the 
Convention, the Consulate, the empire of a first or 
third Napoleon or yet of a Boulanger, constitutional 
monarchy, the Commune, or the republic. "J — Tolstoi 
carries this out into detail. 

1. The State ia the rule of the bad, raised to the ( 
highest pitch. 

The State is rule. Government in the State ia " an: 
association of men who do violence to the reBt."§ 
" All governments, the despotic and tlie liberal alike, 
have in our time become what Herzen has so aptly 
called a Jenghis Khan with telegraphs." || The men 
in whom the power is vested " practise violence not in 
order to overcome evil, but solely for their advantage 
or from caprice; and the other men auhmit to the vio- 
lence not because they believe that it is practised for 
their good, — that is, in order to liberate them from 
evil, — but only because they cannot free themaelves 
from it."^ " If Nice is united with France, Lorraine 
with Germany, Bohemia with Austria, if Poland is 
divided, if both Ireland and India are subjected to the 
English dominion, if people fight with China, kill the 
Africans, expel the Chinese from America, and perse- 
cute the Jews in Russia, it is not because this is good 
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n and the opposite would 
J pleases those in whom 



or necessary or useiiil for n 
be evil, but only because it 
the power is vested."* 

The State is the rule of the bad.f " ' If the State 
power were to be annihilated, the wicked would rule 
over the less wicked,' say the defenders of State 
rule."J But has the power, when it has passed from 
some men to some others in the State, really always 
come to the better men? " When Louis the Sis- 
teeiith, Robespierre, Napoleon, came to power, who 
ruled then, the better or the worse? When did the 
better rule, when the power was vested in the Ver- 
snillese or in the Communards, when Charles the First 
or Cromwell stood at the head of the government? 
When Peter the Third was czar, and then when after 
Ills murder the authority of czar was exercised in one 
part of Russia by Catharine and in another by Puga- 
teheff, who was wicked then and who was good? All 
men who find themselves in power assert that their 
power is necessary in order that the wicked may not 
do violence to the good, and regard it as self-evident 
that they are the good and are giving the rest of the 
good protection against the bad."§ But in reality 
those who grasp and hold the power cannot possibly 
be the better. || " In order to obtain and retain 
power, one must love it. But the effort after power is 
not apt to be coupled with goodness, but with the op- 
posite qualities, pride, craft, and cruelty. Without 
exalting self and abasing others, without hypocrisy, ly- 
ing, prisons, fortresses, penalties, killing, no power can 
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arise or hold its own."* " It is downright ridiculous 
to speak of Christians in power/'t To this it is to be 
added " that the possession of power depraves men. "J 
"The men who have the power cannot but misuse it; 
they must infallibly be unsettled by such frightful au- 
thority."! " However many means men have in- 
vented to hinder the possessore of power from subor- 
dinating the welfare of the whole to their own ad- 
vantage, hitherto not one of these means has worked. 
Everybody knows that those in whose hands is the 
power — be they emperors, ministers, chiefs of police, 
or common policemen — are, just because the power is 
in their hands, more inclined to immorality, to the 
subordinating of the general welfare to their ad- 
vantage, than those who have no power; nor can it 
be otherwise. "II 

The State is the rule of the bad, raised to the high- 
est pitch. We shall always find " that the scheming 
of the possessore of authority — nay, their unconscious 
effort — is directed toward weakening tlie victims of 
their authority as much as possible; for, the weaker 
the victim is, the more easily can he beheld down,"l[ 
"To-day there is only one sphere of human activity 
left that has not been conquered by the authority of 
government: the sphere of the family, of housekeep- 
ing, private life, labor. And even this sphere, thanks 
to the fighting of the Communists and Socialists, the 
governments are already beginning to invade, so that 
soon, if the reformers have their way, work and rest. 
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housing, clothing, and food, will likewise be fixed and 
regulated by the governments."* "The most fearful 
band of robbers is not so horrible as a State organiza- 
tion. Every robber chief is at any rate limited by 
the fact that the men who make up his band retain at 
least a part of human liberty, and can refuse to com- 
mit acts which are repugnant to their consciences, "f 
But in the State there is no such limit; " no crime is 
so horrible that it will not be committed by the 
officials and the army at the will of him — Buulanger, 
Pugatcheff, Napoleon — who accidentally stands at the 
head."t 

2. The rule in the State is based on physical force. ] 
Every government has for its prop the fact that 
there are in the State armed men who are ready to ex- 
ecute the government's will by physical force, a class 
" educated to kill those whose killing the authorities 
command. "§ Such men are the policejj and especially 
the army.^ The army is nothing else than a collec- 
tivity of " disciplined murderers",** its training is 
"instruction in murdering", ft its victories are "deeds 
of murder."tJ " The army has always formed the 
basis of power, and does to this day. The power is 
always in the hands of those who command the army, 
and, from the Roman Csesars to the Russian and Ger- 
man emperors, all possessors of power have always 
cared first and foremost for their armies. "§§ 

In the first place, the army upholds the govern- 
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menfs rule against external assaults. It protects it 
against having the rule taken from it by aiiotlier gov- 
ernment.* War is nothing but a contest of two or 
more governments for the rule over their subjects. It 
is "impossible to establish international peace in a 
rational way, by treaty or arbitration, so long as the 
insensate and pernicious subjection of nations to gov- 
ernments continues to exist,"f In consequence of this 
importance of armies " every State is compelled to in- 
crease its army to face the others, and this increase 
has the effect of a contagion, as Montesquieu ob- 
served a hundred and fifty years since."J 

But, if one thinks armies are kept by governments 
only for external defence, he forgets " that govern- 
ments need armies particularly to protect them against 
their oppressed and enslaved subjects."! " In ^^ 
German Reichstag lately, in reply to the question why 
money was needed in order to increase the pay of the 
petty officers, the chancellor made the direct statement 
that reliable petty officers were necessary for the com- 
bating of Socialism. Cnprivi merely said out loud 
what everybody knows, carefully as it is concealed 
from the peoples. — the reason why the French kings 
and the popes kept Swiss and Scots, why in Russia the 
recruits are so introduced that the interior regiments 
get their contingents from the frontiers and the 
frontier regiments theirs from the interior. Caprivi 
told, by accident, what everybody knows or at least 
feels,— to wit, that the existing order exists not be- 
cause it must exist or because the people wills its 
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existence, but because the government's force, the 
army with its bribed jjetty-oBicers and officers and 
generals, keeps it up."" 

3. The rule in the State is based on the physical \ 
force of the ruled. 

It is peculiar to government that it demands from 
the citizens the very force on which it is based, and 
that consequently in the State " all the citizens are 
their own oppressors. "f The government demands 
from the citizens both force and the supporting of 
force. Here belongs the obligation, general in Rus- 
sia, to take an oath at the czar's accession to the 
throne, for by this oath one vows obedience to the 
authorities, — that is, to men who are devoted to vio- 
lence; likewise the obligation to pay taxes, for the 
taxes are used for works of violence, and the compul- 
sory use of passports, for by taking out a passport one 
acknowledges his dependence on the State's institution 
of violence; withal the obligation to testify in court 
and to take part in the court as juryman, for every 
court is tlie fulfilnient of the commandment of re- 
venge; furthermore, the obligation to police service 
which in Russia rests upon all the country people, for 
this service demands that we do violence to our 
brother and torment him ; and above all the general 
obligation to military service, — that is, tlie obligation 
to be executioners and to prepare ourselves for service 
as executioners, t The unchristianness of the State 
comes to light most plainly in the general obligation 
to military service: " every man has to take in hand 
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deadly weapons, a gun, a knife; and, if he does not 
have to kill, at least he does have to load the gun and 
sharpen the knife, — that is, be ready for killing."* 
But how comes it that the citizens fulfil these de- 
mands of the government, though the government is 
based on this very fulfilment, and so mutually oppress 
each other? This is possible only by " a highly 
artificial organization, created with the help of scien- 
tific progress, in which all men are bewitched into a 
circle of violence from which they cannot free them- 
selves. At present this circle consists of four means of 
influence; they are all connected and hold each other, 
like the links of a chain. "t The first means is " what 
is best described as the hypnotization of the people, "f 
This hypnotization leads men to " the erroneous 
opinion that the existing order is unchangeable and 
must be upheld, while in reality it is unchangeable 
only by its being upheld. "§ The hypnotization is ac- 
complished " by fomenting the two forms of supersti- 
tion called religion and patriotism "; || it " begins its 
influence even in childhood, and continues it till 
death. "T[ With reference to this hypnotization one 
may say that State authority is based on the fraudu- 
lent misleading of public opinion.** The second 
means consists in "bribery; that is, in taking from the 
laboring populace its wealth, by money taxes, and 
dividing this among the oflicials, who, for this pay, 
must maintain and strengthen the enslavement of the 
people." tt Tlie officials " more or less believe in the 
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unchangeability of the existing order, mainly because 
it benefits them."* With reference to this bribery 
one may say that State authority is based on the 
selfishness of those to whom it guarantees profitable 
positions.! The third means is " intimidation. It 
consists in setting down the present State order — of 
whatever sort, be it a free republican order or be it 
the most grossly despotic — ^as something sacred and 
unchangeable, and imposing the most frightful penal- 
ties upon every attempt to change it."| Finally, the 
fourth means is to " separate a certain part of all the 
men whom they have stupefied and bewitched by tlie 
three first means, and subject these men to special 
stronger forms of stupefaction and bestialization, so 
that they become will-less toob of every brutality and 
cruelty that the government sees fit to resolve upon."§ 
This is done in the army, to which, at present, all 
young men belong by virtue of the general obligation 
to military service.!! " With this the circle of vio- 
lence is made complete. Intimidation, bribery, hyp- 
nosis, bring men to enlist as soldiers. The soldiers, in 
turn, afford the possibility of punishing men, plunder- 
ing them in order to bribe officials with the money, 
hypnotizing them, and thus bringing them into the 
ranks of the very soldiers on whom the power for all 
this is based-Tl" 

II. Love requires thai a social life haaed solely ortii 
its commandments take the place of the State, "To-" 
day every man who thinks, however little, sees the 
impossibility of keeping on with the life hitherto lived. 
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and the necessity of determining new forms of life."* 
" The Christian humanity of our time must uncon- 
ditioDally renounce the heathen forms of life that it 
condemns, and set up a new life on the Christian bases 
that it recognizes. "f 

1. Even after the State is done away, men are toi 
live in societies. But what is to hold them together| i 
in these societies? / 

Not & promise, at any rate. Christ commands us\ 
to make " no vows, "J to " promise men nothing."§ _l 
" The Christian cannot promise that he will do or not 
do a particular thing at a particular hour, because he 
cannot know what the law of love, which it is the 
meaning of his life to obey, will demand of him at 
that hour."|| And still less can he "give his word to 
fulfil somebody's will, without knowing what the sub- 
stance of this will is to be ";T[ by the mere fact of j 
such a promise he would " make it manifest that the I 
inward divine law is no longer the sole law of bis 
life "; *" " one cannot serve two masters."++ 

Men are to be held together in societies in future 
by the mental influence which the men who have made 
progress in knowledge exert upon the less advanced. 
" Mental influence is such a way of working upon a 
man that by it his wishes change and coincide with 
what is wanted of him; the man who yields to a 
mental influence acta according to his own wishes. "JJ 
Now, the force "by which men can live in societies "§§ 
is found in the mental influence which the men who 
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have made progress in knowledge exert upon the less 
advanced, in the " characteristic of little-thinking men, 
that they subordinate themselves to tlie directions of 
those who stand on a higher level of knowledge."* In 
consequence of this characteristic " a body of men put 
themselves under the same rational principles, Uie 
minority consciously, because the principles agree with 
the demands of their reason, and the majority uncon- 
sciously, because the principles have become public 
opinion. "t " In this subordination there is nothing 
irrational or self-contradictory. "J 

2. But in the future societary condition how shall | 
the functions which the State at present performs be 
performed? Here people usually have three things in 
mind.§ 

First, protection against the bad men in our 
midst.ll " But who are the bad men among us? If 
there once were such men three or four centuries ago, 
when people still paraded warlike arts and equipments 
and looked upon killing as a brilliant deed, they are 
gone to-day anyhow; nobody any longer carries 
weapons, everybody acknowledges the commands of 
philanthropy. But, if by the men from whom the 
State must protect us we mean the criminals, then we 
know that they are not special creatures like the wolf 
among the sheep, but just such men as all of us, who 
like committing crimes as little as we do; we know 
that the activity of governments with their cruel 
forms of punishment, which do not correspond to the 
present stage of morality, their prisons, tortures, gal- 
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lows, guillotines, contributes more to the barbarizing 
of tiie people than to their culture, and hence rather 
to the multiplication than to the diminution of such 
criminals."* If we are Christians and start from the 
principle that " what our life exists for is the serving 
of others, then no one will be foolish enough to rob 
men that serve him of their means of support or to 
kill them. Miklucho-Maclay settled among the wild- 
est so-called ' savages', and they not only left him 
alive but loved him and submitted to his authority, 
solely because he did not fear them, asked nothing of 
them, and did them goo(l."f 

Secondly, the question is asked how in the future 
societary condition we can find protection against ex- 
ternal enemies. $ But we do know " that the nations 
of Europe profess the principles of liberty and frater- 
nity, and therefore need no protection against each 
other; but, if it were a protection against the bar- 
barians that was meant, a thousandth part of the 
armies that are now kept up would suffice. State 
authority not merely leaves in existence the danger of 
hostile attacks, but even itself provokes this danger,"§ 
But, " if there existed a community of Christiana who 
did evil to nobody and gave to others all the super- 
fluous products of their labor, then no enemy, neither 
the German nor the Turk nor the savage, would kill 
or vex such men; all one could do would be to take 
from them what they were ready to give voluntarily 
without distinguishing between Russians, Germans, 
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Turks, and Sfivages."* 

Thirdly, tlie question is asked liow in the future 
BOcietary condition institutions for education, popular 
culture, religion, commerce, etc. are to be possible. f 
" Perhaps there was once a time when men lived so 
far apart, when the means for coming together and 
exchanging thoughts were so undeveloped, that people 
could not, without a State centre, discuss and agree on 
any matter either of trade and economy or of culture. 
But to-day this separation no longer exists; the means 
of intereourse have developed extraordinarily; for the 
forming of societies, associations, corporations, for the 
gathering of congresses and the creation of economic 
and political institutions, governments are not needed; 
nay, in most cases they are rather a hindrance than a 
help toward the attainment of such ends,"$ 

3. But what form will men's life together in the 
future societary condition take in detail? "The 
future will be as circumstances and men shall make 
it."§ We are not at this moment able to get per- 
fectly clear ideas of it.|| 

" Men say, * What will the new orders be like, that 
are to take the place of the present ones? So long as 
we do not know what form our life will take in future, 
we will not go forward, we will not stir from this 
8])ot.' "If " If Columbus had gone to making such 
observations, he would never have weighed anchor. 
It was insanity to steer across an ocean that no man 
had ever yet sailed upon toward a land whose exist- 
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ente was a question. With this insanity, he discov- 
ered the New World. It would certainly be more 
convenient if nations had nothing to do but move out 
of one ready-furnished mansion into another and a 
better; only, by bad luck, there is nobody there to 
furnish the new quarters."* 

But what disquiets men in their imagining of the 
future is " less the question ' What will be? ' They 
are tormented by the question 'How are we to live 
without all the familiar conditions of our existence, 
that are called science, art, civilization, culture? ' "f 
** But all these, bear in mind, are only forms in which 
truth appears. The change that lies before us will be 
an approach to the truth and its realization. How 
can the forms in which truth appears be brought to 
naught by an approach to the truth? They will be 
made different, better, higher, but by no means will 
they be brought to naught. Only that which was 
false in the forms of its appearance hitherto will be 
brought to naught; what was genuine will but unfold 
itself the more splendidly."} 

"If the individual man's life were completely known 
to him when he passes from one stage of maturity to 
another, he would have no reason for living. So it is 
with the life of mankind too; if at its entrance upon a 
new stage of growth a programme lay before it 
already drawn up, this would be the surest sign that it 
was not alive, not progressing, but that it was sticking 
at one point. The details of a new order of life can- 
not be known to us, they have to be worked out by us 
ourselves. Life consists only in learning to know the 
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miknown, and putting our action in hamiony with the 
new knowledge. In this consists the life of the indi- 
vidual, in this the life of human S4>cietie9 and of 
humanity."* 

5.— PROPERTY 

!. Together •mih law Tohtoi iiecessarily has to \ 
rejei-t aho, Jbr the more highly developed vatioiui of \ 
our tivie, the legalinaiitution of property. ' 

Perhaps there was once a time when the violence 
necessary to secure the individual in the possession of 
a piece of goods against all others was less than the 
violence which would have been practised in a general 
fight for the possession of the goods, so tliat the exist- 
ence of property was better than its non-existence. 
But at any rate this time is past, the existing order 
has *• lived out its time " ; f among the men of to-day 
no wild fight for the possession of goods would break 
out even if there were no property; they all " profess 
allegiance to tlie commands of philanthropy," J each 1 
of them "knows that all men have equal rights in thel 
goods of the world,"§ and already we see " many a | 
rich man renounce his inheritance from a specially 
delicate sense of germinant public opinion. "|| 

Property offends against love, especially against thej 
commandment not to resist evil by force.T[ But not 
only this; in founding a dominion of possessors over 
□on-possessors it also offends against the principle that 
for love " all men are God's sons and there is equality 
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do this, the porter, the fanner, the cook, the cook's 
maid, the lackey, the coachmao, the laundress, must 
work from morning till night, not to speak of the 
work of other men which ia necessary in order that 
those coachmen, cooks, lackeys, tind so on may have 
all that they need when they work for me — the axes, 
barreb, brushes, dishes, furniture, likewise the wax, 
the blacking, the kerosene, the hay, the wood, the 
beef. All of them have to work day by day, early 
and late, that I m;iy be able to talk, eat, and sleep."* 
This significance of property makes itself especially 
felt in the case of the things that are necessary for the 
producing of other things, and so most notably in the 
case of land and tools.f " There can be no farmer 
without land that he tills, without scythes, wagons, 
and horses; no shoemaker is possible without a house 
built on the earth, without water, air, and tools "; $ 
but property means that in many cases "the farmer 
posseaess no laud, no horses, no scythe, the shoemaker 
no house, no water, no awl; that somebody is keephig 
these things back from them."§ This leads to the 
consequence " that for a large fraction of the workei-s 
the natural conditions of production are deranged. 
that this fraction is necessitated to use other people''9 
stock," II and may by the owner of the stock be com- 
pelled " to work not on their own account, but for an 
employer. "T[ Consequently the workman works ''not 
for himself, to suit his own wish, but under compul- 
sion, to suit the whim of some idle persons who live in 
superfluity, for the benefit of some rich man, the pro- 
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prietor of a. fiictory or other induBtriaJ plant."* 
Thus property means the exploitation of the laborer 
by those to wliom the land aud tools belong; it means 
"that the products of human labor pass more and ■ 
more out of the hands of the laboring masses into the 
hands of the un laboring. "f 

Furthermore, the significance of property as piaking 
the poor dependent on the rich becomes especially 
prominent in the case of money. " Money is a value 
that remains always equal, that always ranks as cor- 
rect and legal. "t Consetjueutly, as the saying is, 
" he who has money has in his pocket those who have 
none."§ "Money is a new form of slavery, dis- 
tinguished from the old solely by its impersonality, by 
the lack of any human relation between the master 
and the slave " ; |1 for '" the essence of all slavery con- 
sists in drawing the benefit of another's labor-force by 
compulsion, and it is quite immaterial whether the 
drawing of this benefit is founded upon property in 
the slave or upon property in money which is indis- 
pensable to the other man."Tl "Now, honestly, of 
what sort is my money, and how have I come by it? 
I got part for the land that I inherited fi-om my 
father. The peasant sold his last sheep, his last cow, 
to pay me this money. Another part of my assets 
consists of the sums which I have received for my 
literary productions, my books. If my books are 
harmful, then by them I have seduced the purchasers 
to evil and have acquired tlie money by bad means. 
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If, on the contrary, my books arc useful to people, the 
case is still worse; I have not given them without 
ceremony to those who had a use for them, but have 
said ' Give me seventeen rubles and you shall have 
them," and, as in the other case the peasant Bold his 
last sheep, so here the poor student or teacher, and 
many another poor person, have denied themselves the 
plainest necessities to give me the money. And thus 
1 have piled up a quantity of such money, and what 
do I do with it? I bring it to the city and give it to 
the poor here on condition that they satisfy all my 
whims, that they come after me into the city to clean 
the sidewalks for me, and to make me lamps, shoes, 
and so forth, in the factories. With my money I take 
all their products to myself, and I take pains to give 
them as little as possible and get trom them as much 
as possible for it. And then all at once, quite unex- 
pectedly, I begin to distribute to the poor this same 
money gratis — :not to all, but arbitrarily to any whom 
I happen to take up at random "; * that is, I take 
from the poor thousands of rubles with one hand, and 
with the other 1 distribute to some of them a few 
kopeks, t 

2. The dominion which pi-ofjerty involves, of pos-l 
sessors over n on -possessors, is based on physical force.l 

" If the vast wealth that the laborers have piled up 
ranks not as the property of all, but only as that of 
an elect few, — if the power of raising taxes from labor 
and using them at pleasure is reserved to some men, — 
this is not based on the fact that the people want to 
have it so or that by nature it must be so, but on the 
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fact that the ruling classes see their advantage in it 
and determine it so by virtue of their power over 
men's bodies";* it is based on " violence and slaying 
and the threat thereof."! " If ""en hand over the 
greatest part of the product of their labor to the 
capitalist or landlord, though they, eis do ail laborers 
now, hold this to be unjust, "J they do it " only be- 
cause they know they will be beaten and killed if they 
do not."§ "One may even say outright that in our 
society, in which to every well-to-do man living an 
aristocratic life there are ten weary, ravenous, envious 
laborers, probably pining away with wife and children 
too, all the privileges of the rich, all their luxury 
and their abundance, are acquired and secured only 
by chastisement, imprisonment, and capital 
punishment." || 

Property is upheld by the policeTJ and the army,** 
" We may act as if we did not see the policeman 
walking up and down before the window with loaded 
revolver to protect us while we eat a savory meal or 
look at a new play, and as if we had no inkling of the 
soldiers who are every moment ready to go with rifle 
and cartridges where any one tries to infi-inge on our 
properi^y. Yet we well know, if we can finish our 
meal and see the new play in peace, if we can drive 
out or hunt or attend a festival or a race undisturbed, 
we have to thank for this only the policeman's bullet 
and the soldier's weapon, which are ready to pierce 
the poor victim of hunger who looks upon our enjoy- 
ments fi'om his corner with grumbling stomach, and 
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who would at once disturb them if the policeman with 
his revolver went away, or if in the barracks there 
were no longer any soldiers standing ready to appear 
at our first call."* 

3. The dominion which property involves, of thefj 
possessors over the non- possessors, is based on the | 
physical force of the ruled. 

Those very men of the non-possessing classes who 
through property are dependent on the possessing 
classes must do jxilice duty, serve in the army, pay the 
taxes out of which police and army are kept up, and 
in these and other ways either themselves exercise or 
at least support the physical force by which property 
is upheld. f " If there did not.exist these men who 
are ready to discipline or kill any one whatever at the 
word of command, no one would dare assert what the 
non-laboring landlords now do all of them so con- 
fidently assert, — that the soil which surrounds the 
peasants who die off for lack of land is the properly of 
a man who does not work on it " : J it would " not 
come into the head of the lord of the manor to take 
from the peasants a forest that has grown up under 
their eyes "; § nor woidd any one say " that the 
stores of grain accumulated by fraud in the midst of a 
starving population must remain unscathed that the 
merchant may have his profit." || 

II. Love requires that a distribution based solely on\ 
its commandments take the place of pToperty. " The 1 
impossibility of continuing the life that has hitherto 
been led, and the necessity of determining new forms 
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of life,"* relate to the distribution of goods as well as 
to other things. "The abolition of property,"! and 
its replacement by a new kind of distribution of 
goods, is one of the " questions now in order."| 

According to the law of love, every man who works 
as he has strength should liave so much — but only so 
nnich — as he needs. 

1. That every man who works as he has strength 
should have so much as he needs and no more is a 
corollary from two precepts which follow from the law 
of love. 

The first of these precepts says, Man shall " ask no 
work from others, but himself devote his whole life to 
work for others. ' Man lives not to be 8er\ed but to 
serve.' "§ Therefore, in particular, he is not to keep 
accounts with others about his work, or think that he 
" has the more of a. living to claim, the greater or 
more useful his quantum of work done is."|| Follow- 
ing this precept provides every man with what he 
needs. This is true primarily of the healthy adult. 
" If a man works, his work feeds him. If another 
makes use of this man's work for himself, he will feed 
him for the very reason that he is making use of his 
work."1[ Man assures himself of a living " not by 
taking it away from others, but by making himself 
useful and necessary to others. The more necessary 
he is to others, the more assured is his existence."** 
But the following of the precept to serve others also 
provides the sick, the aged, and children with their 
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living. Men " do not stop feeding an animal when it 
falls sick; they do not even kill an old horse, but give 
it work appropriate to its strength; they bring up 
whole families of little lambs, pigs, and puppies, be- 
cause they expect benefit from them. How, then, 
should they not support the sii^k man who is necessary 
to themP How should they not find appropriate 
work for old and young, and bring up human beings 
who will in turn work for them?"* 

The second precept that follows from the law of 
love, and of which a corollary is that every man who 
works as he has strength should have as much as he 
needs and no more, bids us "Share what you have 
with the poor; gather no riches. "t " To the ques- 
tion of his hearers, what they were to do, John the 
Baptist gave the short, clear, simple answer, ' He who 
hath two coats, let him share with him who hath 
none; and he who hath food let him do likewise' 
(Luke 3.10-11). And Christ too made the same 
declaration several times, only still more unambigu- 
ously and clearly. He said, ' Blessed are the poor, 
woe to the rich.' He said that one could not serve 
God and Mammon at once. He not only forbade his 
disciples to take money, but also to have two gar- 
ments. He told the rich young man that because he 
was rich he could not enter into tlie Kingdom of God, 
and that a camel should sooner go through a needle's 
eye than a rich man come into heaven. He said that 
he who did not forsake everything — house, children, 
lands — to follow him could not be his disciple. He 
' " 1 his hearers the parable of the rich man who did 
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nothing bad except that he — like our rich men — 
clothed himself in costly apparel and fed himself on 
savory food and drink, and who plunged his soul into 
perdition by this alone, and of the poor Lazarus who 
did nothing good andwho entered into the Kingdom 
of Heaven only because he was a beggar,"* 

2. But what form can such a distribution of goods 
take in detail? 

This is best shown us by " the Russian colonists. 
These colonists arrive on the soil, settle, and begin to 
work, and no one of them takes it into his head that 
any one who does not begin to make use of the land 
can have any right to it; on the contrary, the col- 
onists regard the ground a priori as common pro- 
perty, and consider it altogetiier justifiable that 
everybody plows and reaps where he chooses. For 
working the fields, for starting gardens, and for build- 
ing houses, they procure implements; and here too it 
does not suggest itself to them that these could of 
themselves produce any income-^-on the contrary, the 
colonists look upon any profit from the means of 
labor, any interest for grain lent, etc., as an injustice. 
They work on masterless land with their own means 
or with means borrowed free of interest, either each 
for himself or all togetlier on joint account."t 

" In talking of such fellowship 1 am not setting 
forth fancies, but only describing what has gone on at 
all times, what is even at present taking place not 
only among the Russian colonists but everywhere 
where man's natural condition is not yet deranged by 
some circumstances or other. I am describing what 
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seems to everybody natural and rational. The men 
settle on the soil and go each one to work, make their 
implements, and do their labor. If they think it ad- 
vantageous to work jointly, they form a labor com- 
pany."* But, in individual business as well as in col- 
lective industry, " neither the water nor the ground 
nor the garments nor the plow can belong to any- 
body save him who drinks the water, wears the gar- 
ments, and uses the plow; for all these things are 
necessary only to him who puts them to use."')' One 
can call " only his labor his own "; J by it one htis as 
much as one needs. § 

«.— REALIZATION 

The way in which the change required by love is to I 
take place, according to Tohtoi, hi that those men viho\ 
have learned to know the truth are to convince as 
many others as possible how necessary the change is 
Jot love's sake, and that they, with the help of the re- ' 
Jusal of obedience, are to abolish law, the State, arid | 
property, and bring about the new condition. 

I. The prime necessity is that the men who have 
learned to know the truth should convince as many 
others as possible that love demands th'e change. 

1 . " That an order of life corresponding to our 
knowledge may take the place of the order contrary to 
it, the present antiquated public opinion must first be 
replaced by a new and living one."|| 

It is not deeds of all sorts timt bring to pass the 
grandest and most significant changes in the life of 
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humanity, " neither the fitting out of armies a million 
strong nor the construction of roads and engines, 
neither the organization of expositions nor the forma- 
tion of trade-unions, neither revolutions, barricades, 
and explosions nor inventions in aerial navigation — 
but the changes of public opinion, and these alone."* 
Liberation is possible only " by a change in our con- 
ception of life "; t " everything depends on the force 
witli which each individual man becomes conscious of 
Christian truth" ; J " know the truth and the truth 
shall make you frce."§ Our liberation must neces- 
sarily take place by " the Christian's recognizing the 
law of love, which his Master has revealed to him, as 
entirely sufficient for all human relations, and his per- 
ceiving the superfluousness and illegitimateness of all 
violence. "II 

The bringing about of this revolution in public 
opinion is in the hands of the men who have learned 
to know the truth.^f " A public opinion does not 
need hundreds and thousands of years to arise and 
spread; it has the quality of working by contagion 
and swiftly seizing a great number of men."** " As 
a jarring touch is enough to change a fluid saturated 
with salts to crystals in a moment, so now the slightest 
effort may perhaps suffice to cause the unveiled truth 
to seize upon hundreds, thousands, millions of men so 
that a public opinion corresponding to knowledge 
shall be established and that hereby the whole order 
of life shall become other than it is. It is in our 
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hands to make this effort."* 

2. The best means for bringing about the necessaiy 
revolution in public opinion is that the men who have 
learned to know the truth should testify to it by deed. 

'■ The Christian knows the truth only in order to 
testify to it before those who do not know it,"t ^^id 
that "by deed. "J "The truth is imparted to men by 
deeds of truth, deeds of truth illuminate every man's 
conscience, and thus destroy the force of deceit,"§ 
Hence you ought pi-operly, " if you are a landlord, to 
give your land at once to the poor, and, if you are a. 
capitalist, to give your money or your factory to the 
workingmen; if you are a prince, a cabinet minister, 
an ofBcial, a judge, or a general, you ought at once to 
resign your position, and, if you are a soldier, you 
ought to refuse obedience without regard to any 
danger."|| But, to be sure, " it is very probable that 
you are not strong enough to do this; you have con- 
nections, dependents, subordinates, superiors, the 
temptations are powerful, and your force gives out."^ 

3. But there is still another means, though a less 
effective one, for bringing about the necessary revolu- 
tion in public opinion, and this "you can always"** 
employ. It is that the men who have learned to 
know the truth should " speak it out frankly. "ft 

" If men — yes, if even a few men — would do this, 
the antiquated public opinion would at once fall of 
itself, and a new, living, present-day one would 

se." J J " Not billions of rubles, not millions of 
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soldiers, no institutions, wars, or revolutions, have so 
much power as the simple declaration of a free man 
that he considers something to be right or wrong. If 
a free man speaks out honestly what he thinks and 
feels, in the midst of thousands who in word and act 
stand for the very contrary, one might think he must 
remain isolated. But usually it is otherwise; all, or 
most, have long been privately thinking and feeling in 
the same way; and then what to-day is still an iu- 
dividufll's new opinion will perhaps to-morrow be al- 
ready the general opinion of the majority."* " If we 
would only stop lying and acting as if we did not see 
the truth, if we would only testify to the truth that 
summons us and boldly confess it, it would at once 
turn out that there are hundreds, thousands, millions, 
of men in the same situation as ourselves, that they 
see the truth like us, are afraid like us of remaining 
isolated if they confess it, and are only waiting, like 
us, for the rest to testify to it."f 

II. To bring about the change and put the new 
condition in the place of law, the State, and property, 
it is further requisite that the men who have learned 
to know the truth should conform their lives to their 
knowledge, and, in particular, that they should refuse 
obedience to the State. 

1. Men are to bring about the change themselves. 
They are " no longer to wait for somebody to come 
and help them, be it Christ in the clouds with the 
sound of the trumpet, be it a historic law or a differ- 
ential or integral law of forces. Nobody will help us 
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if we do not help ourselves."* 

" 1 have been told a story that bappeoed to a 
courageous commissary of police. He came into a 
village where they had applied for soldiers on account 
of an outbreak among the peasants. In the spirit of 
Nicholas the First he proposed to make an end of the 
rising by his personal presence alone. He had a few 
cart-loads of sticks brought, gatliered all the peasants 
in a bam, and shut himself in with them. By his 
shouts he succeeded in so cowing tlie peasants that 
they obeyed him and began to beat each other at his 
command. So they beat eacli other till tliere was 
found a simple-minded peasant who did not obey, and 
who called out to his fellows that they should not beat 
each other either. Only then did the beating cea.se. 
and the official made haste to get away. Tlie advice 
of this simple-minded peasant " should be followed by 
the men of our time.f 

2, But it is not by violence that men are to bring 
about the change. " Revolutionary enemies fight the 
government from outside; Christianity does not fight 
at all, but wrecks its foundations from within. "J 

" Some assert that liberation from force, or at least 
its diminution, can be effected by the oppressed men's 
forcibly shaking off the oppressing government; and 
many do in fact undertake to act on this doctrine. 
But they deceive themselves and others: their activi^ 
only enhances the despotism of governments, and the 
attempis at liberation are welcomed by the govem- 
menta as pretexts for strengthening their power."§ 
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However, suppose that by the favor of circum- 
stances (as, for instance, in France in 1870) they suc- 
ceed in overthrowing a government, the party which 
had won by force would be compelled, " in order to 
remain at the helm and introduce its order into life, 
not only to employ all existing violent methods, but 
to invent new ones in addition. It would be other 
men that would be enslaved, and they would be co- 
erced into other things, but there would exist not 
merely the same but a still more cruel condition of 
violence and enslavement; for the combat would have 
fanned the flames of hatred, strengthened the means of 
enslavement, and evolved new ones. Thus it has been 
after all revolutions, insurrections, and conspiracies, 
after all violent changes of government. Every fight 
only puts stronger means of enslavement in the hands 
of the men who at a given time are in power."* 

3. Men are to bring about the change by conform- 
ing their lives to their knowledge. " The Christian 
frees himself from all human authority by recognizing 
as sole plumb-line for his life and the lives of others 
the divine law of love that is implanted in man's soul 
and has been brought into consciousness by Clirist."t 

This means that one is to return good for evil, J 
give to one's neighbor all that one has that is super- 
fluous and take away froui him nothing that one does 
not need,§ especially acquire no money and get rid of 
the money one has, \\ not buy nor rent,lf and, without 
shrinking from any form of work, satisfy one's needs 
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with one's own hands; * and particularly does it mean 
that one is to refuse obedience to the unchristian de- 
mands of State authority, t 

That obedience to these demands is refiised we see 
in many cases in Russia at present. Men are refusing 
the payment of taxes, the general oath, the oath in 
court, the exercise of police functions, action as jury- 
men, and military service. J " The governments find 
themselves in a desperate situation as they face the 
Christians' refusals."§ They " can chastise, put to 
death, imprison for life, and torture, any one who tries 
to overthrow them by force; they can bribe and 
smother with gold the half of mankind; they can 
bring into their service millions of armed men who 
are ready to annihilate all their foes. But what can 
they do against men who do not destroy anything, do 
not set up anything either, but only, each for himself, 
are unwilling to act contrary to tlie law of Christ, and 
therefore refuse to do what is most necessary for the 
governments?"!! " Let the State do as it will by such 
men, inevitably it will contribute only to its own an- 
nihilation,"T[ and therewith to the annihilation of law 
and property and to the bringing in of the new order 
of life. " For, if it does not persecute people like the 
DuUhobors, the Stundists, etc., the advantages of their 
peaceable Christian way of living will induce others to 
join them — and not only convinced Christians, but 
also such as want to get clear of their obligations to 
the State under the cloak of Christianity, If, on the 
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other haod, it deals cruelly with men against whom 
there is nothing except that they have endeavored to 
live morally, this cruelty will only make it still more 
enemies, atid the moment must at last come when 
there can no longer be found any one who is ready to 
back up tlie State with instrumentalities of force,"* 

4. In the conforming of life to knowledge the in- 
dividual must make the beginning. He must not 
wait for all or many to do it at the same time with 
him. 

The individual must not think it will be useless if 
he alone conforms his life to Christ's teaching.f 
'* Men in their present situation are like bees that 
have left their hive and are hanging on a twig in a 
great mass. The situation of the bees on the twig is 
a temporary one, and absolutely must be changed. 
They must tiike flight and seek a new abode. Every 
bee knows that, and wishes to make an end of its own 
suffering condition and that of the others; but this 
cannot be done by one so long as the others do not 
help. But all cannot rise at once, for one hangs over 
another and hinders it from letting go; therefore all 
remain hanging. One might think that there was no 
way out of this situation for the bees " ; J and really 
there would be none, were it not that each bee is an 
independent living being. But it is only needful 
" that one bee spread its wings, rise and fly, and after 
it the second, the third, the tenth, the hundredth, for 
the immobile hanging mass to become a freely flying 
swarm of bees. Thus it is only needful that one man 
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comprehend life us Christianitjf teaches it, and take 
hold of it as Christianity teaches him to, and then 
that a second, a third, a hundredth follow him, and 
the magic circle from which no escape seemed possible 
is destroyed."* 

Neither may the individual let himself bo deterred 
by the fear of suffering. *" If I alone,'' it is com- 
monly said, ' fulfil Christ's teaching in the midst of a 
world that does not follow it, give away my belong- 
ings, turn my cheek without resistance, yes, and reiuse 
the oath and military service, then I shall have the 
last bit taken from me, and, if I do not die of hunger, 
they will beat me to death, and, if they do not beat 
me to death, they will jail me or shoot me; and I 
shall have given all the happiness of my life, nay, my 
life itself, for nothing.' "t Be it so. " I do not ask 
whether I shall have more trouble, or die sooner, if 1 
follow Christ's teaching. That question can be asked 
only by one who docs not see how meaningless and 
miserable is his life as an individual life, and who 
imagines that he shall ' not die '. But I know that a 
life for the sake of one's own happiness is the greatest 
folly, and that such an aimless life can be followed 
only by an aimless death. And therefore 1 fear 
nothing. I shall die like everybody, like even those 
who do not fulfil Christ's teaching, but my life and 
my death will have a meaning for me and for others. 
My life and my death will contribute to the rescue 
and life of others — and that is just what Christ 
taught, "t 
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If once enough individuals have conformed their 
lives to their knowledge, the multitude will soon fol- 
low. ** The passage of men from one order of life to 
anotlier does not take place steadily, as the sand in 
the hour-glass runs out, one grain after another from 
the first to the last, but rather as a vessel that has 
been sunk into water fills itself. At first the water 
gets in only on one side, slowly and uniformly; but 
then its weight makes the vessel sink, and now the 
thing takes in, all at once, all the water that it can 
hold."* Thus the impulse given by individuals will 
provoke a movement that goes on faster and faster, 
wider and wider, avalanche-like, suddenly sweeps 
along the masses, and brings about the new order of 
life.f Tlien the time is come " when all men are 
filled with God, shun war, beat their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruning-hooks; that is, in 
our language, when the prisons and fortresses are 
empty, when the gallows, rifles, and cannon are out of 
use. What seemed a dream has found its ftjlfilment 
ill a new form of life, "J 




CHAPTER X 
THE ANARCHISTIC TEACHINGS 



We have now gained tlie stniidpoiat that permits us 
io view comprehensively the entire body of Anar- 
chistic teachings. 

This comprehensive view is jjossible only as follows: 
first we have to look and see what the seven recog- 
nized Anarchistic teachings here presented have in 
connnon, and what specialties are to be found among 
them ; next we must consider how far that which is 
common to the seven teachings may be equated to 
that which the entire body of Anarchistic teachings 
have in common, and, in addition, how far the spec- 
ialties represented among the seven teachings may be 
equated to the specialties represented in the entire 
body of Anarchistic teachings. 

To characterize those qualities of the Anarchistic 
teachings to which attention is to be paid, words al- 
ready existing are here used as far as has been found 
practicable. Where such were totally lafcking, the 
need of a concise formula has of necessity overcome 
repugnance to neologisms. 
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human procedure merely a natural law, which, as 
such, does not tell us wliat ought to take place but 
what really will take place; tliese teachings aiay be 
called genetic. The other part of them regard as the 
supreme law of human pi-ocedure a norm, which, as 
such, tells us what ought to take place, even if it 
never really will take place; these teachings may be 
characterized as critical. Genetic are the teachings of 
Bakunin and Kropotkin: the supreme law of human 
procedure is for Bakunin the evolutionary law of man- 
kind's progress from a less perfect existence to an ex- 
istence as perfect as possible, and for Kropotkin that 
of mankind's progress from a less happy existence to 
an existence as happy as possible. Critical are the 
teachings of Godwin, Proudhon, Stinier, Tucker, and 
Tolstoi. 

2, The critical teachings, again, are partly such as 
set up a duty as the supreme law of human procedure, 
the duty being itself the ultitnate purpose, — these 
teachings may be characterized as idealistic, — and 
partly such as set up happiness as the supreme law of 
human procedure, all duty being only a means to 
happiness, — these may take the name of eudevionistic^ 
Idealistic are the teachings of Proudhon and Tolstof: 
Proudhon sets up as the supreme law of human pro- 
cedure the duty of justice, Tolstoi tlie duty of love. 
Eudemonistic are the teachings of Godwin, Stirner, 
and Tucker. 

3. The eudemonistic teachings, finally, regard as 
the supreme law of human procedure either the happi- 
ness of mankind as a whole, which the individual is 
accordingly to further without regard to his own 
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happiness,^ — these teachings may be characterized as 
altruistic, — or the happiness of the individual, which 
he is accordingly to further without regard to the 
welfare of mankind as a whole, — these teachings may 
be called egoistic. Altruistic is Godwin's teaching, 
egoistic Stirner's and Tucker's. 

II. With regard to what they have in common in 
tlieir basis, the seven recognized Anarchistic teachings 
here presented may be taken as equivalent to the en- 
tire body of recognized Anarchistic teachings. They 
have in their basis nothing in common with each 
other; all the more is it impossible, therefore, that the 
entire body of recognized Anarchistic teachings should 
have in their basis anything in common. 

Furthermore, as regards tlie specialties that they ex- 
hibit in respect to their basis the teachings here pre- 
sented may be taken as equivalent to the entire body 
of Anarchistic teachings without limitation. For the 
specialties represented among them can be arrange*! as 
a system that has no room left for any more co- 
ordinate specialties, but only tor subordinate. No 
Anarchistic teaching, therefore, can have any specialty 
that will not be subordinate to these specialties. 

Therefore, what is true of the seven teachings here 
presented is true of Anarchistic teachings altogether. 
In their basis they have nothing in common, and are 
to be divided with respect to its differeiices as shown 
in the table on page ST3. 

».— LAW 

I. In their relation to law — that is, to tliose norms 
which are based on men's will to have a certain pro- 
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cedure generally observed within a circle which in- 
cludes tliemselves — the seven teachings here presented 
have nothing in common. 

1. A part of them negate law for our future; these 
teachings may be called anomMtic. The other part 
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of them aflirm it for our future; these teachings may 
be characterized as nomisHc. Anomistic are the 
teachings of Godwin, Stirner, Tolstoi; nomistic those 
of Proudhon, Bakunin, Kropotkin, and Tucker. 

Tliere cannot be given a more precise definition of 
what is common to the anomistic teachings on the one 
hand and to the nomistic on the other, and what is 
peculiar to the one group as against the other, than 
has here been given. For both the negation and the 
iiftirniation of law for our future have totally different 
meanings in the different teachings. 

The negation of law for our future means in the 
cases of Godwin and Stirner that they reject law un- 
conditionally, and so for our fnture as well as every- 
where else: Godwin because it is always and every- 
where contrary to the general happiness, Stirner be- 
cause it is always and everywhere contrary to the 
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individual's 

In Tolstoi's case the meaning of the negation of law 
for our future is that he rejects law, though not un- 
conditionally, yet for our future, because it is, though 
not at all times and in all places, yet under our cir- 
cumstances, in a higher degree repugnant to love than 
its non-existence. 

The affirmation of law for our future means in the 
cases of Proudhon and Tucker that they approve law 
as such (though certainly not every particular form of 
law) unconditionally, and hence for our future as 
well as elsewhere: Proudhon because law as such 
never and nowhere offends against justice, Tucker be- 
cause law as such never and nowhere impairs the in- 
dividual's happiness.* 

In the cases of Bakunin and Kropotkin, finally, the 
affirmation of law for our future has the meaning that 
they foresee that the progress of evolutiou will in our 
future leave in existence law as such, even though not 
the present particular form of law : Bakunin meaning 
hy diis the progress of mankind from a less perfect 
existence to an existence as perfect as possible, and 
Proudhon its progress from a less happy existence to 
an existence as happy as possible, 

S. The anomistic teachings part company again 
in regard to what they (in the same different senses in 
wKicli they negate law for our future) affirm for our 
future in contrast to the law. 

According to Godwin, in future the general happi- 
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ness ouglit to be men's controlling principle in the 
place of law. 

According to Stirner, in future the happiness of self 
ought to be men's controlling principle in the place of 
law. 

According to Tolstoi, in future love ought to be 
men's controlling principle in the place of law. 

3. On the other part, the nomistic teachings part 
company in regard to the particular form of law that 
they affirm for our future. 

According to Tucker, even in future there ought to 
exist enacted law, in which the will that creates the 
law is expressly declared,* as well as unenacted law, 
in which such an express declaration of this will is not 
present. 

According to Bakuniii and Kropotkin, in future 
only unenacted law will exist. 

According to Proudhon, there ought to exist in 
future only the single legal norm that contracts must 
be lived up to.t 

II. With regard to what they have in common in 
their relation to law, the seven recognized Anarchistic 
teachings here presented may be taken as equivalent 
to the entire body of recognized Anarchistic teachings. 
In their relation to law they have nothing in common. 
Much less, therefore, can the entire body of recognized 
Anarchistic teachings have anything in common in 
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their relation to law. 

Furthermore, as regards the specialties that they 
exhibit in their relation to law tiie teachings here pre- 
sented may be taken as equivalent to the entire body 
of Anarchistic teachings without limitation. For the 
specialties represented among them can be arranged as 
a system in which there is no room left for any more 
co-ordinate specialties, but only for subordinate. No 
Anarchistic teaching, therefore, can have any specialty 
that will not be subordinate to these specialties. 

Therefore, what is true of the seven teachings here 
presented is true of Anarchistic teachings altogether. 
In their relation to law they have nothing in common, 
and are to be divided as follows with respect to the 
differences of this relation : 
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*.— THE STATE 

I. In their relation to the State — that is, to the 
legal relation by virtue of which a supreme authority 
exists in a territory — the seven teachings here pre- 
sented have SQUiethijig^iii couimuo. 

1. They have this in common, that they negate the 
"■■■te for our future. 

Tiere cannot be given ft more precise definition of 
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what the teachings here presented have in common in 
their relation to the State than has here been given. 
For the negation of the State for our future has 
totally different meanings in them. 

In the cases of Godwin, Stirner, Tucker, and 
Proudhon, the negation of the State for our future 
means that they reject the State unconditionally, and 
hence for our future as well as everywhere else: God- 
win because the State always and everywhere impairs 
the general happiness, Stirner and Tucker because it 
always and everywhere impairs tlie individual's happi- 
ness, Proudhon because at all times and in all places 
the State offends against justice. 

In Tolstoi's case the negation of the State for our 
future means that he rejects the State, though not un- 
conditionally, yet for our future, because tite State is, 
though not always and everywhere, yet under our 
circumstances, more repugnant to love than its 
non-existence. 

Finally, in the cases of Bakunin and Kropotkin the 
negation of the State for our future has the meaning 
that they foresee that in our future the progress of 
evolution will abolish the State: Bakunin meaning 
mankind's progress from a less perfect existence to 
one as perfect as possible, Kropotkin its progress from 
a less happy existence to one as happy as possible. 

2. As to what they affirm for our future in contrast 
to theState (in the same different senses in which 
they negate the State for our future) tlie seven teach- 
ings here presented have nothing in common. 

One port of them afRrm for our future, in contrast 
to the State, a social human life in a voluntary legal 
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relation — to wit. under the legal norm that contracts 
must be lived up to; these teachings may take the 
name oijederalistic. The other part of them affirm 
for our future, in contrast to the State, a social 
human life without any legal relation — to wit, under 
the same controlling principle that they affirm for our 
future in contrast to law; these teachings may be 
characterized as spontanistic. Federalistic are the 
teachings of Proudhon, Bakunin. Kropotkin, and 
Tucker; spontanistic those of Godwin,* Stirner, and 
Tolstoi. 

3. The spontanistic teachings in turn part com- 
pany in respect to the non-legal controlling principle 
which they affirm in contrast to the State as the basis 
of the social human life for our future. 

According to Godwin, the place of the State ought 
to be taken by a social human life based on the prin- 
ciple that the general happiness should be every one's 
rule of action. 

According to Stinier, the place of the State ought 
to be taken by a social human life based on the prin- 
ciple that each one's own happiness should be his rule 
of action. 

According to Tolstoi, the place of the State ought 
to be taken by a social human life based on the prin- 
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ciple that iove should be every one's rule of action. 

II, With regard to what they have in common in 
their relation to the State, the seven recognized Anar- 
chistic teachings here pi-esented may be taken as 
equivalent to the entire body of recognized Anar- 
chistic teachings. In their relation to the State they 
have only this one thing in common, that they negate 
the State for our future — and in very different senses 
at that. But this is common to all recognized Anar- 
chistic teachings; observation of any recognized 
Anarchistic teaching shows that in one sense or 
another it negates the State for our future. 

Furthermore, as regards the specialties that they 
exhibit in their relation to the State the teachings 
here presented may be taken as equivalent to the en- 
tire body of Anarehistic teachings without limitation. 
For the specialties represented among them can be 
arranged as a system which affords no room for any 
more co-ordinate specialties, but only for subordinate. 
No Anarchistic teaching, therefore, can have any 
specialty that will not be subordinate to these 
specialties. 

Therefore, what is true of the seven teachings here 
presented is true of the Anarchistic teachings alto- 
gether, In their relation to the State they have in 
common their negating the State for our future; and 
with regard to the differences in what they affirm for 
our future in contrast to the State they are to be 
divided as shown in the table on page S80, 
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1. In their relation to property — that is, to that 
legal relation by virtue of which some one has within 
a certain group of men the exclusive privilege of 
ultimately disposing of a thing — the seven teachings 
here presented have nothing in common. 

1. One part of them negate property for our 
future; these teachings may be characterized as in- 
doministic. The other part affirm it for our tiiture; 
these teachings may be called dwninistic. Indom- 
inistic are the teachings of Godwin, Proudhon, Stirner, 
and Tolstoi; doministic the teachings of Bakunin, 
Kropotkin, and Tucker. 

There cannot be given a moi'e precise definition of 
what is common to the indoministic teachings on thn 
one hand and to the doministic on the other, and what ^1 
is peculiar to the one group as against the other, than 
has here been given. For both the affirmation and 
the negation of property for our future have totally 
different meanings in the different teachings. 

In the cases of Godwin, Stimer, and Proudhon. the 
negation of property for our future means that they 
reject property unconditionally, and so for our future 
as weU as elsewhere: Godwin because it is always and 
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everywhere contrary to the general happiness, Stirner 
because it is always and everywhere contrary to the 
individual's happiness, Proudhon because it always 
and everywhere offends against justice. 

In Tolstoi's case the meaning of the negation of 
property for our future is that he rejects property, 
though not absolutely, yet for our future, because it 
is, though not at all times and in all places, yet under 
our circumstances, in a higher degree repugnant to 
love than is its non-esistence. 

In Tucker's case the affirmation of property for our 
future means that he approves property as such 
(though certainly not every particular form of pro- 
perty) unconditionally, and hence for our future as 
well as elsewhere, because property as such is never 
and nowhere contrary to the individual's happiness.* 

Finally, in the cases of Bakunin and Kropotkin tlie 
affirmation of property for our future is as much as to 
say that they foresee that in our future the progress of 
evolution will leave in existence property as such, even 
though not the present particular form of property: 
Bakunin meaning mankind's progress from a less per- 
fect existence to one as perfect as possible, Kropotkin 
its progress from a less happy existence to one as 
happy as possible. 

2. The indoministic teachings part company again 
as to what they affirm for our future (in the same dif- 
ferent senses in which they negate property for our 
future) in contrast to property, 

According to Proudhon, a distribution of goods 
determined by a voluntary legal relation, and based 
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OP tht! It'gal norm that contracts ought to be lived up 
to, ought to take the place of property. 

"Acconiing to Godwin, Stirner, and Tolstoi, the 
jiIjuw of pro[)ei-ty ought to be taken by a diHtributioD 
without any legal relution, ba.s^d rather on the same 
rule of action that is affirmed by them in contrast to 
law. 

At!Cording to Godwin, therefore, that distribution 
of giHKla which is to take the place of property ought 
to be based on what is prescribed to each one by the 
general happiness. 

According to Stirner it ought to be based on what 
is prescribed to each one by his own happiness. 

According to Tolstoi it ought to be based on what 
is prescribed to each one by love. 

y. Tlie doministic teachings on their side part com- 
pany Again OS to the particular form of projierty that 
they affirm for our future. 

According to Tucker there ought to exist in future, 
lis at present, both property of the individual and 
property of the collectivity, in all things indiscrimi- 
nately. Tliis teaching may be called individualistic. 

According to Bakunin, in future there will exist 
property of the individual and of the entire commun- 
ity only in goods for consumption, indiscriminately, 
wbile in the materials and instruments of production 
there will be solely property of the collectivity. This 
teaching may be characterized as collectiviatic. 
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According to Kropotkin, in future there will exist 
solely property of the collectivity in all things indis- 
criminately. This teaching may be called 
commtinistic. 

H. With regard to what they have in common in 
their relation to property, the seven Anarchistic teach- 
ings here presented may be taken as equivalent to 
the entire body of recognized Anarchistic teachings. 
They have nothing in common in their relation to 
property. All the more is it impossible, therefore. 
that the entire body of recognized Anarchistic teach- 
ings should in their relation to property have any- 
thing in common. 

Furthermore, in regard to the specialties that they 
exhibit in their relation to property the teachings here 
presented may be taken as equivalent to the entire 
body of Anarehistic teachings without limitation. 
For the specialties represented among them can be 
arranged as a system in which there is no room left 
for any more co-ordinate specialties, but only for sub- 
ordinate. No Anarchistic teaching, therefore, can 
have any specialty that will not be subordinate to 
these specialties. 

Therefore, what is true of the seven teachings here 
presented is true of Anarchistic teachings altogether. 
They have nothing in common in their relation to 
property, and are to be divided with respect to the 
differences of this relation as shown in the table on 
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Godwin 
Prnudhon 
Stimer 
Tobtoi 


Tucker BakuniQ 


Kropotkin 



".-REALIZATION 

I. With regard to the manner in which they con- 
ceive their realizntioii — that is, the transition from tbet 
negated condition to the affirmed condition — as tak- 
ing place, the seven teachings here presented have 
nothing in common. 

1. The one part of them conceive their realization 
as taking place without breach of law: they have in 
mind a transition from the negated to the affirmed 
condition merely by the appUcation of legal nonns of 
the negated condition; these teachings may be char- 
acterized as reformatory. Reformatory are the teach- 
ings of Godwin and Prondhon, The other part con- 
ceive their realization as a breach of law: they have 
in mind a transition from the negated to the affirmed 
condition with violation of legal norms of the ne- 
gated condition; these teachings may be called revolu- 
tionary. Revolutionary are the teachings of Stirner, 
Bttkunin, Kropotkin, Tucker, and Tolstoi. 

There cannot be given a more precise definition of 
what is common to the reformatory teachings on the * 

e hand, to the revolutionary on the other, and 
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what is peculiar to the one group as against the other, 
than has here been given. For the conceiving the 
transition from a negated to an affirmed condition as 
taking place in any given way has totally different 
meanings in the dif^rent teachings. 

If Godwin, Proudhon, Stimer, Tucker, and Tolstoi 
conceive the transition from a negated to an affirmed 
condition as taking place in any given way, this is as 
much as to say that they demandtliat we should in a 
given way first prepare for, and then effect, the transi- 
tion from a disapproved to an approved condition. 

If, on the contrary, Bakunin and Kropotkin con- 
ceive the transition from a negated to an affirmed con- 
dition as taking place in any given way, this means 
that they foresee Uiat in the progress of evolution the 
transition from a disappearing to a newly-appearing 
condition will of itself take place in a given way, and 
that they only demand that we should make a certain 
sort of preparation for this transition. 

2. TTie revolutionary teachings part company 
again as to the fashion in which they conceive of the 
breach of law that helps in the transition from the 
negated to the affirmed condition. 

Some of them conceive of the breach of law as tak- 
ing place without the employment of force; these 
teachings may be characterized as rcniteni. Renttent 
are the teachings of Tucker and Tolstoi: Tucker con- 
ceiving the breach of law chiefly as a refusal to piy 
taxes and rent and an infringement of the banking 
monopoly, Tolstoi especially as a refusal to do mili- 
tary, police, or jury service, and also to pay taxes. 

The other revolutionary teachings conceive of the 
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breach of law that helps in the transition from the 
negated to the nffirnied condition as taking place with 
the employment of force; these teachings may take 
the name ot insurgent. Insurgent are the teachings 
of Stirner. Bakunin, and Kropotkln: Stirner and 
Bakuniii conceiving only of tlie transition itself as at- 
tended with the use of violence, but Kropotktn also of 
preparation for it by such acts (propaganda of 
deed). 

II. With regard to what they have in common in 
respect of the conceived manner of realization, the 
seven recognized Anarchistic teachings which have 
been presented may be taken as equivalent to the 
entire body of recognized Anarchistic teachings. In 
respect of the conceived manner* of realization they 
have nothing in common. Much less, therefore, can 
the entire body of recognized Anarchistic teachings 
have anything in common in this respect. 

Furthermore, as regards the specialties that they 
exhibit in respect of the conceived manner of realiza- 
tion the teachings here presented may be taken as 
equivalent to the entire body of Anarchistic teachings 
without limitation. For the specialties represented 
among them can be arranged as a system in which 
there is no room left for any more co-ordinate special- 
ties, but only for subordinate. No Anarchistic teach- 
ing, therefore, can have any specialty that will not be 
subordinate to these specialties. 

Therefore, what is true of the seven teachings here 
presented is true of the Anarchistic teachings alto- 
gether. In respect of tlie conceived manner of real- 
ization they have nothing in common, and are to be 
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arranged as follows with reference to the differences 
therein : 



Rsformatofy 
Teachings 


Revolutionary Teachings 1 


Renitent 


Inaurgent 


Godwin 
Proudhon 


Tucker 
Tolstoi 


Stiraer 

Bakunin 

Kropotkin 






CHAPTER XI 
ANARCHISM AND ITS SPECIES 



I— ERRORS ABOUT 

It has now become possible to set aside some of tin; 
numerous errors about Anarchism and its species. 

i. It IB said that Anarchism has abolished morality 
and bases itself upon scientific materialism,'* that its 
ideal of society is determined by its peculiar concep- 
tion of tlie way things come to pass in history, t If 
this were correct, the teachings of Godwin, Proudhon, 
Stimer, Tucker, Tolstoi, and very many other recog- 
nized Anarchistic teachings, wouJd have to be re- 
garded as not Anarchistic. 

2. It is asserted that Anarchism sets up the happi- 
ness of the individual as final goaI.| that it appraises 
every human action from the abstract view-point of 
the unlimited right of the individual^ that to it the 
supreme law is not the general welfare but every in- 
dividual's free preference. || Were this really the case, 
we should have to look upon the teachings of Godwin, 
Proudhon, Bakunin. Kropotkin, Tolstoi, and a multi- 
tude of other recognized Anarchistic teachings, as not 
Anarchistic. 

3. The moral law of justice is set down as Anar- 
chism's supreme law.^ Were this assertion correct. 
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the teachings of Godwin, Stimer, Bakuniii, Kro- 
potkin. Tucker, Tolstoi, and numerous other recog- 
nized Anarchistic teachings, could not rank aa 
Anarchistic. 

4. It is said that Anarchism culminates in the ne- 
gation of every programme,* that it has only a nega- 
tive goal.f If this were in accordance with truth, the 
teachings of Godwin. Proudhon, Stirner, Bakunin, 
Kropotkin, Tucker, Tolstoi, and well-nigh all other 
recognized Anarchistic teachings, would not admit of 
being regarded as Anarchistic, 

5. It is asserted that Anarchism rejects law,f the 
compulsion of law.§ If this were so, the teachings of 
Proudhon, Bakunin, Kropotkin, Tucker, and very 
many other recognized Anarchistic teachings, could 
nut rank as Anarchistic. 

6. It is declared that Anarchism rejects society, |1 
tliat its ideal consists in wiping out society to make a 
fresh start,^ that for it fellowship exists only to be 
combated.** Were this correct, we should have to 
look upon the teachings of Godwin, Proudhon, 
Stirner, Bakunin, Kropotkin, Tucker, Tolstoi, and 
pretty nearly all otlier recognized Anarchistic teach- 
ings, as not Anarchistic. 

7. It is said that Anarchism demands the abolition 
of the State.tt "ills to destroy the State off the face of 
the earth, JJ wills to have the State in no form at 
all,§§ wills to have no government.il [I If this were 
correct, the teachings of Bakunin and Kropotkin, and 
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all the other i-ecognized Anarchistic teachings which 
only foresee the abolition of the State but do not 
demand it, could not rank as Anarchistic. 

8. It is asserted that in Anarchism's future society 
the individual's consent binds him only so long as he 
is disposed to keep it up.* Were this really so, then 
the teachings of Proudhon, Bakunin, Kropotkin, 
Tucker, and very many other recognized Anarchistic 
teachings, would have to be looked upon as not 
Anarchistic. 

9. It is said that Anarchism wills to put a federa- 
tion in the place of the State,t that what it is striving 
for is the ordering of all public affairs by free con- 
tracts among federal istically instituted communes and 
societies.}: Were this in accordance with truth, the 
teachings of Godwin, Stimer, Tolstoi, and very many 
other recognized Anarchistic teachings, would not ad- 
rait of being regarded as Anarchistic, and no more 
would the teachings of Bakunin and Kropotkin and 
the rest of the recognized Anarchistic teachings that do 
not demand, but only foresee, a fellowship of contract. 

10. It is declared that Anarchism rejects pro- 
perty.§ If this were correct, we should have to rate 
the teachings of Bakunin, Kropotkin, Tucker, and all 
the other recognized Anarchistic teachings that affirm 
property either unconditionally or at any rate in some 
particular form, as not Anarchistic. 

11. It is asserted that Anarchism rejects private 
property, II endeavors to establish community of 
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goods, * is necessarily communistic.f Were Anar- 
chism necessarily communistic, then, in the first place, 
the teachings of Godwin, Proudhon. Stirner, Tolstoi, 
and all the other recognized Anarchistic teachings 
which negate property in every form, even aa the 
property of society, could not rank as Anarchistic; 
and furthermore, neither could the teachings of 
Tucker and Bakunin, and such other recognized An- 
archistic teachings as affirm private property either in 
all things or at least in goods for direct consumption. 
And if in addition to this it were a matter of rejection 
or endeavor, then not even Kropotkin's teaching, and 
the rest of the recognized Anarchistic teachings which 
do not demand, but foresee, a communistic form of 
property, could be regarded as Anarchistic. 

12. A distinction is made between Communist, 
Collectivist, and Individualist Anarchism, f or simply 
between Communist and Individualist Anarchism. § 
Were the first division a complete one, the teachings 
of Godwin, Proudhon, Stirner, Tolstoi, and all the 
other recognized Anarchistic teachings that do not 
affirm property in any form, could not rank as Anar- 
chistic; were the second complete, these again could 
not, nor yet could Bakunin 's teaching and such other 
recognized Anarcliistic teachings as affirm a property 
in the means of production only for society, but in the 
supplies of consumption for individuals also. 

13. It is said that Anarchism preaches crime, || 
looks to a violent revolution for the initiation of the 
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new condition,* seeks to attain its goal with the help 
of all agencies, even theft and murder.t If Anar- 
chism conceived of its realization as taking place by 
crime, we should have to look upon the teachings of 
Godwin and Proudhon and very many more recog- 
nized Anarchistic teachings as not Anarchistic: and, 
if it conceived of its realization as taking place by 
criminal acts of violence, the teachings of Tucker and 
Tolstoi and numerous other recognized Anarchistic 
teachings would also have to be regarded as not 
Anarchistic. 

14. It is asserted that Anarchism recognizes the 
propaganda of deed as a means toward its realization. f 
If tliis were correct, the teachings of Godwin, Prou- 
dhon, Stimer, Bakunin, Tucker, Tolstoi, and most of 
the other recognized Anaichbtic teachings, could not 
rank as Anarchistic, 

J.— THE CONCEPTS OF ANARCHISM AND ITS SPECIES 

It is now possible, furthermore, to determine the 
common and special qualities of the Anarchistic 
teachings, to assign them a place in the total realm of 
our experience, and thus to define conceptually Anar- 
chism and its species. 

I. TTie common oTtd special qualities (^ike Aimr- 
.cMstic teachings. 

1. The Anarchistic teachings have in common only 
this, that they negate the State for our future. In 
the cases of Godwin. Proudhon, Stimer, and Tucker, 
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the negation means that they reject the State uncon- 
ditionally, and so for our future as well as elsewhere; 
in the case of Tolstoi it means that he rejects the 
State, though not unconditionally, yet for our future; 
in the cases of Bakunin and Kropotkin it means that 
they foresee that in fiiture the progress of evolution 
will do away with the State. 

2. As to their hasis, the Anarchistic teachings are 
classifiable as genetic, recognizing as the supreme law 
of human procedure merely a law of nature (Bakunin, 
Kropotkin) and critical, regarding a norm as the 
supreme law of human procedure. The critical teach- 
ings, again, are classifiable as idealistic, whose supreme 
law is a duty (Proudhon, Tolstoi), and eudemoimtic, 
whose supreme law is happiness. The eudemonistic 
teachings, finally, are on their part further classifiable 
as altruistic, for which the general happiness is su- 
preme law (Godwin), and egoistic, for which the in- 
dividual's happiness takes this rank (Stimer, Tucker). 

As to what they affirm for our future in contrast to 
the State, the Anarchistic teachings are either^^tfern/- 
i-Hic — tliat is, they affirm for our future a social 
human life on the basis of the legal norm that con- 
tracts must be lived up to (Proudhoii, Bakunin, Kro- 
potkin, Tucker) — or Hpontaniatic — that is, they affirm 
for our future a social human life on the basis of a 
non-juridical controlling principle (Godwin, Stimer, 
Tolstoi). 

As to their relation to law, a part of the Anar-^ 
chistic teachings are anomintic, negating law for our 
future (Godwin, Stimer, Tolstoi) ; the other part are 
nomistic, affirming it for our future (Proudhon, Ba- 
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kunin, Kropotkin, Tucker). 

As to their relation to property, the Ai 
teachings are partly indominiulu:, nesting property 
for our iiiture (Godwin, Proudhon. Stimer, Tolstoi), 
p&rtlv domimatic, affirming it for our future. The 
doministic teachings, again, are partly iruHriduaBHie, 
affirming property, without limitation, for the in- 
dividual as well as for the collectivity (Tucker}, 
partly coUedizigtu', affirming as to supplies for direct 
consumption a property that will sometimes be the 
individual's, but as to the means of production a pro- 
perty that is only for the collectivity (Bakunin), and, 
finally, partly comtnunUtic, affirming property solely 
for the collectivity (Kropotkin). 

As to how they conceive their realization, the An- 
archistic teachings divide into the refin-malory, which 
conceive the transition from the negated to the 
affirmed condition as without breach of law (Godwin, 
Proudhon), and revolutionary, which conceive this 
transition as a breach of law. The revolutionarv 
teachings, again, flivide into remtent, which conceive 
the breach of law as without the use of force (Tucker, 
Tolstoi) and ijigurgent, which conceive it as attended 
by the use of force (Stimer, Bakunin, Kropotkin). 

II. Tlie place of the Anarehi»tic tt'Oihing-g in iht 
total realm (^ our eaperiewx. 

1. Tliere must be distinguished three linea of 
thought in the philosophy of law : that is, three 
fashions of judging law. 

Tlie first isjurupnidenlial dugmalltm. It judges 
a l^al institution ought to exi^-t or not, and 
juite unconditionally, solely by what the 
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institution consists of, without regard to its effect 
■ under this or that particular set of circumstances. It 
embraces, therefore, the doctrines of a proper law : 
that is, the schools that seek to determine what law— - 
for instance, whether the legal institution of marriage 
— is under all circumstances to be approved or to be 
disapproved. Its best known form is " natural law." 

The weakness of jurisprudential dogmatism lies in 
its not taking account of the fact that our judgment 
ot legal institutions must depend on their effects, and 
that one and the same legal institution has under 
different circumstances altogether different eflects. 

The second line of thought is Jurisprudential 
slceptidsm. In view of the weakness of jurisprudential 
dogmatism it foregoes judgment on whether a legal 
institution ought to exist or not, and pronounces judg- 
ment only on whether the tendency of evolution gives 
ground for expecting that a legal institution will per- 
sist or disappear, arise or remain non-existent. It em- 
braces, therefore, the doctrines of the evolution of lam: . 
that is, the scliools that undertake to inform us what 
sort of law is to be expected in future — for instance, 
whether the legal institution of marriage has a pros- 
pect of remaining in force among us. Its best-known 
forms are the historical school in tlie science of law, 
and Marxism. 

The weakness of jurisprudential skepticism consists 
in its not meeting our want of a scientific basis that 
shall enable us to recognize as correct or incorrect the 
incessantly-appearing judgments on the value of legal 
institutions, and to approve or disapprove the mani- 
fold propositions for changes in law. 
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The thin! line of thought lajiirispruAentiala-itidsm,. 
In view of the weakness of jurisprudential dogmatism - 
it foregoes passing judgment, without regard to the 
particular circumstances under which a legal institu- 
tion operates, on whether that institution ought to ex- 
ist or not; but yet in view of the weakness of jurispru- 
dential skepticism it does not forego answering the 
question whether a legal Institution ought to exist or 
not. It therefore sets up a supreme governing princi- 
ple by which legal institutions are to be judged with 
regard to the particular circumstances under which 
they operate, the point being whether, under the par- 
ticular circumstances under which a legal institution 
operates, it fulfils that supreme governing principle as 
well as is possible under these circumstances, or at least 
better than any other legal institution. It embraces, 
therefore, the doctrines of the propriety t^law: that 
is, the schools that set up fundamental principles by 
which it is to be determined what law — for instance, 
whether tlie legal institution of marriage — ought under 
any particular circumstances to exist or not to exist. 

2. With respect to the State these three linos of 
thought in the philosophy of law may arrive at differ- 
ent judgments, each one from its standpoint. 

First, to the affirviation aftlie State. 

So far as the schools of jurisprudential dogmatism 
affirm the State, they approve of it unconditionally, 
and so for our future as well as elsewhere, without any 
regard to its effijcts under this or that particular set of 
circumstances. 

Among tlie numerous affirmative doctrines of the 
State in the sense of jurisprudential dogmatism, the 
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teachings of Hobbes, Hegel, and Jheriiig may perliaps 
be selected for emphasis as belonging to different sec- 
tions of history. 

So far as the doctrines of jurisprudential skepticism 
affirm the State, they foresee, looking to the course 
evolution is taking, tliat in our future the State will 
continue to exist. 

The most notable representatives of jurisprudential 
skepticism, such as Puchta and Merkel, have offered 
no teaching regarding the State; but affirmative doc- 
trines of the State in the sense of jurisprudential 
skepticism may be found, for instance, in Montaigne 
and Bernstein. 

Finally, so far as the doctrines of jurisprudential 
criticism affirm the State, they commend it for our 
future in consideration of the particular circumstances 
that at present prevail in our case. 

Jurisprudential criticism has thus far been most 
clearly set forth by Stammler, who, however, has 
i>fFered no teaching with regard to the State; but, for 
instance, Spencer's teaching may rank as an affirma- 
tive doctrine of the State in the sense of jurispruden- 
tial criticism. 

Second, the three lines of thought in the philosophy 
of law may arrive at the negation (^the State, each 
one from its standpoint. 

So far as the doctrines of jurisprudential dogmatism 
negate the State, they reject it unconditionally, and so 
for our future as well as elsewhere, without any re- 
gard to its effects undei' this or that particular set of 
circumstances. 

Negative doctrines of the State in Uie sense of juris- 
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prudential dogmatism are the teachingB of Godwin, 
Proudhon, Stirner, and Tucker, 

So far as the doctrines of jurisprudential skepticism 
negate the State, they foresee, looking to the course 
evolution is taking, that in our future the State will 
disappear. 

Negative doctrines of tlie State in the sense of juris- 
prudential skepticism are the teachings of Bakunin 
and Kropotkin. 

So far as the doctrines of jurispru<lential criticism 
negate the State, they reject it for our future in con- 
sideration of the particular circumstances that at 
present prevail in our case. 

A negative doctrine of the State in the sense of 
jurisprudential criticism is Tolstoi's teaching. 

3. Therefore, the place of the Anarchistic teach- 
ings in the total realm of our experience is defined by 
the fact that they, as a species of doctrine about the 
State in the philosophy of law, — to wit, as negative 
doctrines of the State, — stand in opposition to the 
other species of doctrine about the State, the affirm- 
ative doctrines of tlie State. 

This may be represented eis shown in the table on 
the following page, 

III. The concepts (^Anarchism aitd its species. 

1. Anarchism is the negation of the State in the 
philosophy of law: that is, it is that species of juris- 
prudential doctrine of the State which negates the 
State. 

2. An Anarchistic teaching cannot be complete 
without staling on what basis it rests, what condition 
it affirms in contrast to the State, and how it conceives 
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Affiiinative Doctrines 
of the State 


Negative Doctrines 
of the State 


In the sense of 

jurisprudential 
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Hobbes 

Hegel 
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Godwin 
Proudhon 
Stimer 
Tucker 
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jurisprudential 

skepticism 


Montaigne 
BemsteiA 


Bakiinin 
Kropotkin 
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jurisprudential 
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Spencer 


Tolstoi 



the transition to this condition as taking place. A 
basis, an affirmative side, and a conception of the 
transition to that which it affirms, are necessary con- 
stituents of any Anarchistic teaching. With regard 
to these constituents the following species of Anar- 
chism may be distinguished. 

First, as to basis, genetic Anarchism^ which recog- 
nizes as supreme law of human procedure only a law 
of nature (Bakunin, Kropotkin), and critical Anar- 
chism^ which regards a norm as supreme law of 
human procedure; as subspecies of critical Anarchism^ 
idealistic Anarchism^ whose supreme law is a duty 
(Proudhon, Tolstoi), and euderrumistic Anarchism^ 
whose supreme law is happiness; and, finally, as sub- 
species of eudemonistic Anarchism, altruistic Anar- 
chisrriy for which the supreme law is the general happi- 
ness (Godwin), and egoistic Anarchism^ for which the 
supreme law is the individuaPs happiness (Stirner, 
Tucker). 
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Second, iis to the condition affirmed in contrast to 
the State, there may be distingui8hed_^■(^^rflfi*(ie An- 
archism, which afflrois for our future a social human 
life according to the legal norm that contracts must 
be lived up to (Proudhon, Bakunin, Kropotkin, 
Tucker), and spontanistic Anarchism, whicli affirms 
for our future a social life according to a non-juri- 
dical governing principle (Godwin, Stirner, Tolstoi). 

Third, as to the conception of the transition to the 
affirmed condition, there may be distiuguished Te- 
Jbrmatory Anarchism, which conceives tlie transition 
from the State to the condition affirmed in contrast 
thereto as taking place without breach of law (God- 
win, Proudhon), and revolutionary Anarcktmn, which 
conceives this transition as a breach of law; as sub- 
species of revolutionary Anarchism, renitent Anar- 
chism, which conceives the breach of law as without 
the use of violence (Tucker, Tolstoi), and insurgent 
Anarchism, which conceives it as attended by the use 
of violence (Stirner, Bakunin, Kropotkin). 

3. An Anarchistic teaching may be complete with- 
out taking up a position toward law or property. 
Whenever, therefore, an Anarchistic teaching takes up 
a position toward the one or the other, it contains an 
accidental adjunct. The Anarchistic teachings that 
contain this adjunct may be classified according to its 
character; but, since Anarchism as such can be classi- 
fied only according to the character of the necessary 
constituents of every Anarchistic teaching, such a 
classification diies iwt give us species of Anarchism. 

So far as the Anarchistic teachings take up a posi- 
tion toward law, they are either anomi-slic- — that is, 
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they negate law for our future (Godwin, Stirner, 
Tolstoi) — or nomistic — that is, they affirm it for our 
future (Proudhon, Bakunin, Kropotkin, Tucker). 

So far as they take up a position toward property, 
they are either indomirmticy negating property for our 
future (Godwin, Proudhon, Stirner, Tolstoi), or dom- 
inisticy affirming it for our future; the doministic 
teachings, again, are either individualistic^ affirming 
property, without limitation, for the individual as well 
as for the collectivity (Tucker), or collectivisticy affirm- 
ing as to supplies for direct consumption a property 
which may be the individuaPs, but as to the means of 
production a property that is only for the collectivity 
(Bakunin), or, last of all, communistic^ affirming pro- 
perty for the collectivity alone (Kropotkin). 

All this is brought before the eye in the table on 
page 302. 



[The table is given as compiled by Eltzbacher. For correction of 
errors either certain or probable, see footnotes to pages 80, 07, 278 ; note also 
that under *' condition affirmed ** the distinction is excessively fine between 
Stirner. who would have men agree on the terms of a union which they are 
to stick to as long as they find it advisable, and Bakunin and Tucker, who 
would have them bound together by a contract limited by the inalienable 
right of secession.] 
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CONCLUSION 

1. The personal want tliat impelled us toward a 
scientific knowledge of Anarchism has met with some 
satisfaction. 

The concepts of Anarchism and its species have 
been defined; the most important errors have been re- 
moved; the most prominent Anarchistic ter.chings of 
earlier and recent times have been presented in detail. 
We have become acquainted with Anarcliism's 
armory. We have seen all that can be objected 
against the State from all possible standpoints. We 
have been shown the most diverse orders of life as 
destined to take the State's place in future. ITie 
transition from the State to these Orders of life has 
been re|»resented to us in the most manifold ways. 

He who would know Anarchism still more inti- 
mately, investigate the less notable teachings as well 
as the most prominent, and assign to both these and 
those their place in the causal nexus of historical 
events, will now find at least the foundation laid for 
his work. He knows with what sorts of teachings, 
and what parts of these teachings, he must concern 
himself, and what questions he must put to each of 
them. In this investigation he must expect many sur- 
prises: the teaching of the unknown Pisacaite will 
astonish him by its originality, and that of the much- 
talked~of Most will show itself to be only a coarsened 
form of Kropotkin's. But on the whole it is hardly 
likely that the investigation will be worth the trouble 



CONCLUSION 

it takes: the special ide^s that Anarchism has to o^r 
are given with tolerable completeness in the seven 
teachings here presented. 

2. The external want on account of which Anar- 
chism had to be scientifically known may now also be 
satisfied. 

One thing we must at any rate do with regard to 
Anarchism : examine its teachings, as to their sound- 
ness or unsoundness, with courage, composure, and 
impartiality. But success in this task can be ex- 
pected only if we no longer 'wander about aimlessly in 
the night of jurisprudential skepticism, or try to light 
it up with the lantern of dogmatism, but ratJier keep 
our eye fixed upon the guiding star of criticism. 

Whether, besides this, it is requisite to oppose An- 
archism or at least one or another of its species by 
especial instrumentalities of power, — ^whether, in par- 
ticular, crime committed for the realization of Anar- 
chistic teachings is a more serious misdeed than any 
political or even ordinary crime, — as to this the 
legislators of each country must decide with a view to 
the special conditions existing therein. 
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RUEST, ANSELM. 

Max Stimer. 336 pages. 64 cents. 
Stimerbrevier. 284 pages. 51 cents. 

IN FRENCH 

BASCH, VICTOR. 

L'indiyidaaliime anardiiite: Max Stimer. 294 pages. $1.39. 



Mailed, post-paid, hy 

BENJ. R. TUCKER, P. O. Box 1312, New York City 



Works of 

MICHAEL BAKOUNINE 



IN ENGLISH 



Godl tad tke State. With a preface by Carlo Cafiero and Elis6e Rectus. 
Translated from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. 52 pages. 13 
cents. 

" One ol dwinost doqaent pleas (or Eberty ever written. Paine** * Age ol Reason * 
and * Rishli of Man * comoKdalrd and improved. It stin the puke Eke a tnunpet-caD.**— 
The Truth Seeker. 

IN FRENCH 

CurrespondaBce. Letters to Herzen and to Ogaretf. 1860-74. With 
preface and annotations by Michel Dragomanow. Translated by 
Marie Strombeig. 382 pages. 81 cents. 

OcvTres. Vol. I. F6d6ralisme, social i sme. et antith6ologisine; Lettres 
sur le patriotisme ; Dieu et T^tat 366 pages. 74 cents. 

OcvTret. Vol. II. Les ours de Berne et Tours de Saint'Pdersbourg 
(1870) ; Lettres k un Fran^ais sur la crise actuelle (Septembre, 1870); 
L'Elmpire knouto-germanique et la revolution sociale (1870-71). 
With biographical sketch, prefaces, and notes by James Guillaume. 
83 cents. 

IN GERMAN 

Mickail Baknuns Mnial-politifdier Briefwecktcl Bit Alexander Iw. Hcr- 
xen and Of aijow. With preface and annotations by Michail Drago- 
manow. Translated by Boris Minz^. 528 pages. 91 cents. 



Mailed, post-paid, hy 

BENJ. R. TUCKER, P. O. Box 1312, New York City 



Works of 

PETER KROPOTKINE 



IN ENGLISH 

Ficldt, Fitteriu, and WaAibapi; oi. Induttij cambiacd with Agricul- 
luie and Btoiii Wofk with Manual Work. lUiutraled. 268 pagCL 
97 cenu. 

latymdkn ul hunun noerb — h ihe 1u1 aubjecl which Due expects 1q find tr«led in a cod- 

BluHUn of ■ RcTolntioniit. With an bboduction by Geoig Brandet. 
PortraiL S33 pagd. Cilt top. $2.00. 

Rnuiin Litcrilure. 341 pages. Cilt lop. $2.69. 
IN GERMAN 



B cinei RcTolotiaiiiri. Traulaled hy Mai Pannwitz. llliu- 

trated. 2 vol.. &B9 paga. $2.64. 
Idulc ind Wirklichluit ia dcr rnuiicboi Ularalar. Trsiulaled by B. 

Ebenslein. 405 page.. $2.42. 
GcicBuitiie Hilfe in dir Entvickeluiit. Traiulated by Giutav Lmi- 

dauec. 343 page.. $2.28. 



"tiltd, post-paid, by 



P. O. Box 1313, New York City 



Instead of a Book 

BY A MAN TOO BUSY TO WRITE ONE 

A FBAGMBNTABT BXPOSITIOX 09 

PHILOSOPHICAL ANARCHISM 

CuUedfram the writings qf 

BENJ. R. TUCKER 
bdhob of lebebty 

With a FtM-Fage Hdlf^ToM Portrait of the Author 



A large^ well-printed, and excessively cheap volume of 594 
pages, consisting of articles selected from Liberty and dassi* 
fied under the following headings: (1) State Socialism and 
Anarchism: How Far They Agree, and Wherein They Differ; 
(2) The Individual, Society, and the State; (3) Money and 
Interest; (4) Land and Rent; (5) Socialism; (6) Ck)mmunism; 
(7) Methods; (8) Miscellaneous. The whole elaborately in* 
dexed. 



Cflaihf One Dollar; Paper, Fifty eente 



MAILED, POST-PAID^ BTV 

BENJ. R. TUCKER, P. O. Box 1312, Nkw York Citt 



State Socialism 



AND 



Anarchism 



Sow Far They Agree and Wherein They Differ 



BENJ. R. TUCKER 

The opening chapter of " Instead of a Book," re- 
printed separately. The best pamphlet with which 
to meet the demand for a compact exposition of 
Anarchism. 



Price, 6 cents 



MAILED, POST-PAID, BY 

BENJ. R TUCKER, P. O. Box 1312, New York Cin 



Works of 

LEO N. TOLSTOI 



IN ENGLISH 



War and Peace. Translated by Nathan Haskell Dole. 2 vols. 805 
pages. $3.00. 

Anaa Kai^nina. Translated by Nathan Haskell Dole. 780 pages. 
$1.25. 

Retmrection. Translated by Louise Maude. Illustrated. 529 pages. 
Gilt top. $1.50. 

Twcatj-Tkree Tales. Translated by L and A. Maude. 271 pages. 
40 cents. 

IN ITALIAN 

La potcBza delle tcnebre. 1 1 1 pages. 24 cents. 

Reivrreaooe. Translated by Nina Romanowsky. 2 vols. 701 pages. 
57 cents. 

La soaata a Krentzer. 251 pages. 27 cents. 

Ama Karenine. Con uno studio di Domenico Ciampoli sui romanzi 
russL 2 vols. 663 pages. 57 cents. 

La fBcrra e la paco. With a preface by M. de Voga6. 4 vols. 1,270 
pages. $1.09. 

Che cosa e I' arte? 29 cents. 



Mailed, post-paid, by 

BENJ. R. TUCKER, P. O. Box 1319, New York City 



Works of 

LEO N. TOLSTOI 



IN FRENCH 



Paroles d'aa hiMnM libre. Translated by J. W. Bienstock. 420 pages. 
81 cents. 

Le patriotitoM et le f onTenemoit. 39 pages. 1 7 cents. 

La fverre Rniso-Japonaise. Translated by £. Halp^rine-Kaminsky. 
296 pages. 79 cents. 

Plaisirt Tideiiz. Translated by Halp^rine-ICaminsky. With a preface 
by Alexandre Dumas. 254 pages. 70 cents. 

Plaitira cmeb. Contenant la profession de foi de Tauteur. Translated 
by Halp6rine-ICaminsky. With a preface by Charles Richet. 290 
pages. 72 cents. 

La fin de notre im. A propos de la Revolution en Russie. Translated 
by J. W. Bienstock. 64 pages. 14 cents. 

Let D^embriftef. Translated by B. Tseydine and E. Jaubert. With 
a historical introduction by £. Jaubert. 300 pages. 70 cents. 

La pnifsance dei ten^brei. Translated by E. Halp^rine-ICaminsky. 
250 pages. 70 cents. 

IN GERMAN 

Ama Karenina. Translated by Hans Moser. 2 vols. 1,096 pages. 
72 cents. 

Krieg and Frieden. 2 vols. 1,257 pages. 74 cents. 



Mailed, post-paid, by 

BENJ. R. TUCKER, P. O. Box 1312, New York City 



V Wo 



Works Relating to 

ANARCHISM 



IN GERMAN 
BORGIUS, W. 

Dir IJftBwttl de> AurcUmu. 66 pagm. 



HUMBOLDT. WILHELM VON. 

Ideoi ID tiBtm Viirliicb. di( Grmun d«r Wirkunkeit do Stut* t» bc- 

IBSEN, HENRIK. 

EiD VoUiifeiad. Tigmlatcd by WUhelm Laoer:. lOS pagn. 8 cenb. 
HACKAY, JOHN HENRY. 

Die Aaircbiilcii. Kulturgemalde am dem Ende des XIX. Jahrhunderts. 

339 pflg=>, CIqiIi. % CMU ; pape.-. 65 caxU. 
Sturm. 49 cents. 
SAITZEFF, HELENE. 

WUliun Godwin nod die Anfinp dci Aurcbiinni io XVHI. Jalirhu- 
dirt. EIn Beilrug lui G«chichle da polttucben Indivktuatismui. 77 



Per AnarcLiumi. Ktilucht Gdchichle der anaicliitliKKcn Thcorie. 
271 paget. $1.28. 

IN ITALIAN 
IBSEN, ENRICO. 

Ud amico del popolo. 26 cenli. 
ZOCCOLI, ESTOHE C. 

L' uirchiB : gli ititatori, Ic idee, i (itti. Saggio di uu muiooe n>- 
tematica e ctilica e di una valutozione etici. 352 pagei. $2.97. 

AInited, ptial-paiil, by 

BENJ. R. TUCKER, P. O. Box 1312, New Vork City 



Works Relating to 

ANARCHISM 



IN ENGLISH 



Psmphlct. 36 pagei. lOcenti. 
vnnmeni u tfood, bul ihat I fall oul an]; w 
fcbuie."— From the aWe PAbphler 



BURKE. EDMUND. 

A Viodicalioa of N«tnr>1 SotittT- 
thc mhiue. The ihini-tbe Ihiiig iUcK u ll 

DONESTHORPE, WORDSWORTH. 
Uw in ■ Free Sttlt. 313 paga, $1.81. 

-*ir the doctrin. of PU«vc nh-:San to ihc Odd Mmil h^l 1»i 
br our [pfefilhcn. riim would have b« no Smilblirld liia lo liiht ihc 
-Th« AuihM. 
[BSEN, HENRIK. 

Ad Encid}' of Socittj. Tranilated by William Archer. 
P.ptr coverg. 25 cents. 



OUIDA. 






Ut Water, of Edar.. 


348pag«. Gilt top. $1.16. 






c novel , 




TANDY. FRANCIS D. 






VolonUrr S«iali>n. 


Ailcetch. 228 pages. 75 cent,. 
IN FRENCH 




ELTZBACHER. PAUL 








87 cents. 


GHIO. PAUL 








m\i. 2l2pae«. 58 cent.. 




IBSEN, HENRIK. 






Un «»emi da peapU. 


TntuUled. with a preface, by lb 


Comte Pr 



300 p, 



73 m 



HACKAT. JOHN HENRY. 
Lei aaarcbiitei. Mteuri de la fia du XIXe itUe. 
Auguite Lavall^ (LouU de Heuem). 441 pagei. 

RABANI, EMILE. 

L'anarchia ideatiluiac. 1 1 1 pag«. 38 rentj. 
Afailtd, poat-paiil, liy 

BENJ. R.TUCKER, P.O.Box 131 1, 



74.;. 



/ Vorfc City 



LIBERTY 

BENJ. R. TUCKER, Editor 
An Anarchistic journal, expounding the doctrine 
that in Equal Liberty is to be found the most satis- 
factory solution of social questions, and that ma- 
jority rule, or democracy, equally with monarchical 
rule, is a denial of Equal Liberty. 

JFPRECIATI0K8 

G. BERNARD SHAW, author of " Man and Supsrman": 

" Liberty is a lively papec, la which the usual propor- 
tions of a half -peony worth of diaruBBion to an intolerable 
dea.1 of balderdash are reversed." 
WILLIAM DOUGLAS O'CONNOR, author of" Th, Good 
Gray Pott ' ' : 

" The editor of Liberty would be the Gavroche of the 
Revolution, if he were not its Bnjolraa." 
FRANK STEPHENS, well-kaoan Si<igli-Tax champion, 
Philailelphia: 

" Liberty is a paper which reforms reformers." 
BOLTON HALL, author of " Evtn A> You and 1 ". 

'* Liber^ showa us the profit of Anarchy, and is the 
prophet of Anarchy." 
ALLEN KELLY, formgrly ekUf editorial writer on the Phila- 
delphia •■North American": 

*' Liberty is my philoaophieal Folaria. 



variations of my economic compass by taking a sight at 
her whenever she Is viaible." 
SAMUEL W. COOPER, eoumellor at law, Philadelphia: 
" Liberhf ia a journal that Thomas Jefferson would 



*' I have aeen much in Liberty that I ag;reed with, and 
manh that I disagreed with, but I Dever saw any cant, 
hypocrisy, or inaincerity in it, which makes it an almoHt 
unique publication." 

Puhlithed Bimoittlily. Twelve laiuen, $1.00 
OKrss: Single Copiea, JO Cenlt 

BBNJ. R. TUCKBJt, P. O. Box IS19, New You Citt 



JOSIAH WARREN 

The First American Anarchist 



A Biography, with portrait 



BT 



WILLIAM BAILIE 



The biography is preceded by an essay on " The 
Anarchist Spirit," in which Mr. Bailie defines Anar- 
chist belief in relation to other social forces. 



Price^ One Dollar 



MAILED, POST-PAID^ BY 

' BENJ. R. TUCKER. P. O. Box 1319. New York City 



BENJ. R.TUCKER'S 

Unique Book-Shop 



603 Sixth Av( 



oyjUN urEMyus 



Largest Stock in the World 

Of Advanced Literature in English, French, 
German, and Italian 



Lowest Prices in the United States 

By 20 to 30 Per Cent. 
For All Books in French, German, and Italian 



Promptest Service in America 

For Importation of Books from Europe 



Benj. R. Tucker's Unique Catalogues 

Of English Books, 125 pages, 1400 Titles 
Of French Books, 57 pages, 1400 Titles 
Of Italian Books, g+ pages, 500 Titles 
Of German Books, 64 pages, 1600 Titles 

Englith Calalogue , 10 Ceiitu : French, 5 Cenla ; Qerman, S CetUt; 

Italian, S Cents 

A ny eatalogut ttrtt to any addreai on receipt of price 

Mail Address: 

BENJ. R. TUCKER, 

P. 0. Box 1312, New York Citt 



THE 
SANITY OF ART 



BY 
BERNARD SHAW 



This is the first publication in book or pamphlet form of 
Bernard Shaw's famous open letter to Benj. R. Tucker, the 
editor o( Liberty, m review of Max Nordau's * 'Degeneration,'* 
and originally contributed to the pages of Liberty. The issue 
of ^/^/r/y containing it is out of print, and copies of it are very 
valuable. The volume contains also a characteristic Shaw pre- 
face in which he declares that the essay was prepared in response 
to the highest offer ever made for a magazine article. **The 
Sanity of Art" is Mr. Shaw's most important pronouncement 
on the subject of Art, and admittedly one of the finest pieces of 
art criticism ever penned. 



11^ pages. Cloth^ gilt top^ y^ c£s.; paper ^ J5 cts. 



Mailed J post-paid ^ by 

BENJ. R. TUCKER, P. O. Box 131 2, New York City 



TWO OF A KIND ! 

A Brace of Anarchist Classics 



SPENCER AND THOREAU 



The Right to Ignore the State 

By Herbert Spencer 

Being a reprint of the suppressed chapter from the original 
edition of "Social Statics," now rare and costly. 

Pricey Ten Cents 



On the Duty of Civil Disobedience 

By Henry D. Thoreau 

" I quietly declare war with the State, after my fashion, 
though I will still make what use and g^t what advantage of 
her I can, as is usual in such cases.** — Thoreau. 

Price, Seven Cents 



Mailed J post-paid, by 

Benj. R. Tucker, P.O.Box 1312, New York City 



ANARCHIST STICKERS 

ed and perforated, to be planted everywhere aa broadca«t aeed fur 
DUKbt Printed in clear, beavy type. Site, i'A by l}i inches. 
Excellent tor use on flrst, third, and foarth claaa mall matter. There is 
I better metbcxl of propagandiBm for the moaey. 
There are^BdiS'erentStlcliera. Each Bbeet contains 4 copies of one 



SAMPLE STICKERS 



Ihuiuelvs If there wu no Goiei 



>. 34,— The populmtlaa of the world la gridually dividing into Iwo : 
I. 3S. ~" Uberty niEUia rcsponsibiHly. Thil Is why mon ititn drc 



J. 44— ■■There [! 
■nd thmt U the w 
3. «.— Tfieonly 



— W. FCiDgdor 
I protcctlon which honest people need 



iiCr»tioB of Theft 



•.kei thin the diBlre Is con 
1 .gilosl t 



BEIJ. n. TUCIER, P. 0. Bai 1312, Hew Tork Citr. 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

CECIL H. GREEN LIBRARY 

STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 94305-6004 

(415) 723-1493 

All books may be recalled ofler 7 days 

'^C>, DATE DUE 



££ 



I'/S JUN 




